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Roman Hiſtory. | 


EIGHTH BOOK. 


HE occaſion and . commencement (in 669 or 
670) of the ſecond Mithridatic war, under 
the conduct of Muræna. He concludes a peace 
with the King in 672, by order of Sylla, then Dic- 


| fator. The third Mithridatic war Commences in : 


679, under the conduct of L. Licinius Lucullns; 
then Conſul ; and is carried on by him to the year 
687, when he is ſucceeded i in the command by 
„„ =... - Page r 


C HAP. VIII. | 
The thi rd Mithridatic war contig under 15 


conduct of Pompey, to the death 4 Mithridates 


in 699. | 54 


a 


' Extraordinary honours are decreed to Pompey 
by the Senate, at the motion of M. Tullius Cicero, 
then Conſul; and by the People, at the motion 


A 


of two of their Tribunes. An account of the birth, 


education, and travels of Cicero; his progreſs 


| | Vol. VIII. | A 2 - *through | 


iv 


CONTENTS. Vol. VIII 


through the Quzſtorſhip, Adileſnip, and Pres- 
torſhip, to the Conſular di gnity; his acts and pro- 


ceedrngs in his Conſulſhip, prior to his diſcovery 
of Cariline's conſpiracy, Brief hi/tories of C. Ju- 

lius Czfar, M. Porcins Cato, and L. Sergius Ca- 
tilina, to that time. The Conſpiracy is quaſbed. 
Honours done to Cicero by the Senate. He is 
affronted by Metellus Nepos, one of the Tribunes, 
but contrives to make the affront turn to his 


glory. | page 93 | 


CHAP. X. 


De foirited conduct of Caeſar in bis Prætor- 


ſhip (year of Rome 691.) Several perſons of dif- 
tindion are brought to trial in form, on the accuſa- 


tion of having been aſſociates in Catiline's conſpi- 
racy. P. Sylla is defended by Cieero. Metellus 


Nepos, the Tribune, continues to inveigh again/? 
the illegal proceedings of Cicero i» his Conful- 
| ſhip. The Senate, by à vote, forbids moleſting 
bim on that account. Metellus hereupon propoſes 
'8 law to call home Pompey, with his army, to re- 


form and ſeitle the State. This motion, oppoſed by 


Cato, occa/ions civil broils and conteſts, which the 


| Senate appeaſes for the preſent by acts of Power. 
P. Clodius prophanes the myſteries of the Good 


Goddefs. The tonſequences of this enormity, in the 
Conſulſhip of Pupius Piſo, and Valerius Meſſala, 


Hear of Rome 692. Pompey returns into Italy, 


— diſbands his army. His equivocal conduct 


= after bit e at Rome. Hs Triumph. 307 


— —— — 


Book VIII. C ON T E N . 


CHAP. XI. 
Catulus dies. The union of the Shan with 


the Knights, which was formed in 690, is broke © 
in this year, 692. 


The next year, Metellus Celer and Afranius 


being Conſuls, Pompey endeavours to get 4 con- 
. firmation, by the Senate, of all his acts in Aſia, 


and to obtain an Agrarian law in favour of his ſol- 
diers. The City is alarmed with the rumour of a 


| Gallic war. Clodius forms a ſcheme to revenge 
himſelf on Cicero, for having appeared a witneſs 


againſt him at his trial for impiety. Cicero's _ 
conduct on occaſion of this danger. Julius Cæſar 


from Farther Spain (of which Province he bad 


been appointed to take the government after the 5 
expiration of his Prætorſnip) returns with glory to 


L- Rome. In the end of the year 693 the firſt 


Triumvirate 7s formed. 1 Page 334 


NINTH BOOK. 


From the end of the year 693, when that 


Triple League between CRAssus, Po- 
PEV, and CæsAR, which is called the 
Firſt Triumvirate, was formed, to the 
beginning of the Civil war in the year 


704. 


* 


"CHAT L 


The afts of the Triumvirate during Cxfar's 
Conſulſhip, * of Rome 694. 351 


A 3 CHAP. 


1 CONTENTS. .Vel[VUI; 
«© 1 CHAP. II. 


Clodius, a Tide e of the People, in the Con- 
ſalſhip of Piſo and Gabinius, year of Rome 695, 
paſſes ſeveral new laws. He diſtreſſes Cicero, 


, ty . 


<oho, bein g de deſerted by thoſe from whom he expected 


ſupport, is conſtrained to go into baniſbment. To 
get rid of Cato, the Tribune engages the People 


Cyprus, and ſeize his treaſures, which commiſſion 


(69 6). Lentulus Spinther and Metellus Nepos 
| being Conſuls, Cicero is recalled ' home, and re- 
ſtored to his dignity andeſtates; on which occaſi on 


4 


to commiſſion him to det hrone Ptolemy, King f 


be executes with great punctuality. The next year, 


; Clodius A mM a riots in the City. P. 49 | 
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nA . II. 


* * Clodius a Tribune of the people,; in the "IE . 
ſulſhip of Piſo and Gabinius, year of Rome 695, “ 
paſſes ſeveral new laws. He diſtreſſes Cicero, 
o, being de deſerted by theſe from whom he expected 
ſupport, is conſtrained to go into baniſbment. To 4 
get rid of Cato, the Tribune engages the People 
to commiſſion him to dethrone Ptolemy, King of 
Cyprus, and ſeize Bis treaſures, which commiſſion | R 
He executes with great punctuality. The next year. il © 
(696) Lentulus Spinther and Metellus Nepos | - 
being uſuls, Cicero is recalled home, and re- 

| ftored to his dignity and eſtates ; on which occaſion 

_ Clodius e m iſebievous riots in the City. p. 400 5 
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— EIGHT "OY BOOK. 
c H A Br Vi. 


The Mea and commencement Gn 6 669 br 6700 


OY” the Sgcond MirhzIDAT Ie War; and 


er the conduct of Murx=na. He "I 


peace with the king in 672, by order of SYLLA, 
then Dictator. The Thixd MiTHRIDATIC 
Wan commences in 679, under the conduct of 
L. Licixrus LucuLLvs, then Conſul: and is 


carried on by him to the year 687, when he is 


rn ee, in the command by POMPEY. 


4 


HE "Him of Pautu⸗ had no a made 

peace with the Romans; than he turned his 
arms 3 the People of Colchis, who had thrown 
off his government: but they requeſting him to 
give them hisſon Mithridates to be their king, and 
he granting their requeſt, they immediately ſub- 
mitted. The father, nevertheleſs, ſuſpecting that 
the late rebellion might be rhe effe& of his ſon's 


App» 
Mitkrid.: 
p- 214+ 


Vol. VIII. B intrigues 2 


' The Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 
intrigues to obtain for himſelf a kingdom, ſent for 


him, bound him with chains of gold, and then put 


him to death. 
After this he undertook the reduction of the 


Boſporani, who had rebelled at the ſame time 


with the people of Colchis: and for this enter- 
prize he made ſuch great preparations both of 


men and ſhips, as gave reaſon to think he had the 
Romans more in view, than his rebellious ſub- 


country to Ariobarzanes. 
Muræna, who had been left by S 5116 in Aſia with 
Fimbria's Legions, and who with much ardency 
aſpired to the honour of a triumph, was glad of 
theſe pretexts for renewing the war. While this 
project engaged all his thoughts, Arc helaus, with 
his wife and children, took refuge with him. This 
general had been ſuſpected by Mit hridates, ever 


ſince the battle of Cheronea, and the ſubſequent 


negotiation with Sylla; in which the king thought 
his intereſt had been ſacrificed by his general to 


that of the Romans. Archelaus, who knew his 


maſter's temper, and therefore his own danger, 


put himſelf for ſafety into Muræna's hands, and 


then urged him to renew the war: an advice 


which he readily liſtened to; it being ſo agreeable 


to his own predetermination. He entered Cappa- 


_ +  gecia, ſeized the city of Comana, and there plun- 


dered the rich temple of Bellona. On theſe hoſti- 


biries, the king of Pontus, by an embaſſy . re- 


* The Ambaſkdors are ſaid w have been ſome Greek phi- 
| monſtrated 


An p of 1 and Norbanus. 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hyftory. 


monſtrated to Muræna, that he acted contrary 


to the treaty lately concluded. As the treaty 


between Sy//a and Mithridates had not been put 


in writing, the parties having been contented with 


the execution of the conditions, Murænaà anſwered, 


that he knew nothing of it. He continued his 


incurſions and depredations, and took up his win- 


ter- quarters in Cappadocia ©. The king ſent his 
laigts to Rome, and, while he waited for an 
anſwer, ſuffered Muræna unmoleſted to purſue 


his hoſtilities: At length Calidius arrived, bring- 


ing with him, not a written decree of the Senate, 
but a mere verbal order to Murena, to diſcon- 
tinue the war againſt Mithridates. At leaſt, this 


is what he ſaid to the Roman general in public, 


but they ſaw each other in private, and the war 
went on as before. 

Muræna paſſed the river Halys, as if intend- 
ing to march to Sinope, the capital of the king- 


dom of Mithridates, and the place where he was 


born. 
Againſt the Roman general, the king detached 


Gordius, whom he ſoon after followed in perſon, 
with numerous forces. 


The armies approached 
near to each other: the Halys only was between 
them. Mithridates paſſed the river in ſpite of 
all oppoſition from the enemy. A general action 
enſued, but with what ſacceſs does not appear. 


Each fide pretended to the victory; yet it would 


It is probable, that all this paſſed i in the 2 6 70, the Con- 


B 2 fem: 


App. ibid. 
P · 215. 


Memnon, 
apud Phot. 


App. ubi 
ſupr. 


loſaphers, who endeavoured, inflead of ſerving the king, 
to render him more odious to the Romans. 


The Roman Hijbory. Book VIII. 


: ſeem, that neither had great cauſe to boaſt : For 


Yi 672. 


Mithridates, after the battle, retired toward Col- 
chis, and Muræna into Phrygia. The king, how- 


ever, celebrated his pretended victory by a ſo- 


lemn ſacrifice, after the manner of the Per/ians, 
from whom he derived his origin. This was the 
laſt action of the ſecond war with Mithridates, 


which had Jaſted about three years. Sy/la, being 


created Dictator, ſent his abſolute orders tos Mu- 
rena to deſiſt from hoſtilities. Gabinius, the 


bearer of theſe orders, was likewife commiſſioned 


to reconcile the two kings, Mithridates and Ario- 
_ barzanes, The Dictator's will was punctually 


complied with, and, to ſeal the reconciliation, the 


king of Pontus gave a great feaſt to Artobarzanes 
and Gabinius. 


Muræna ſeems to have had no good title to a 
triumph, yet he had that honour: perhaps Sylla, 


who knew in what manner Mithridates had ce- 


' Tebrated his pretended victory, was willing, for 


App. Mi- 
thrid. p. 
216, 

Y. 673 & 
674. 


the honour of the Roman Bame, tO Frome a tri- 


umph to Murena. _ 
Mithridates, as we have ſeen, had twice made 


peace with the Romans ; but he had no written 
treaty, either with Sylla cr Muræna. He ſent 


Ambaſſadors therefore to Rome, to demand a 


_ decree of the Senate, authorizing what had been 


{ſtipulated between him and the Roman generals: 
But as Ariobarzanes had likewiſe ſent Ambaſſa- 


dors to Rome, to complain, that Mithridates had 


not reſtored to him all Cappadocia, Sylla, who was 


then Dictator, decreed, that the king of Pontus 


ſhould, previouſly to any new tranſaction, evacuate 


Cappa- 
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Chap. . 74e Roman Hifory. 


Cappadet yp”. as had been agreed. Mithri- 5 


dates obeyed; and afterwards ſent a new embaſſy 
finally to ſertle the treaty. But Sy//a * was then 
dead, and the thoughts of the Romans were ſo i 
much engroſſed with inteſtine troubles and divi- 
ſions, that the Ambaſſadors could not obtain au- 


dience of the Senate: they returned therefore, 


without an anſwer, to their maſter, who was not 


ſorry to have that pretext for accuſing the R. 


mans of an intention to renew the war. 
He had taken care to keep his troops in exer- 
ciſe, by making war upon ſeveral nations on the 


borders of the Phaſis and mount Caucaſus, and 


likewiſe upon the people of the Cimmerian Boſ- 
Porus, whom he ſubjected, and over whom he 
made his ſon, Mac hares, king. 

And now the difficulties, into which the war 
of Lepidus, and, afterwards, that of Sertorius, had 
thrown the Roman Commonwealth, made the 
king of Pontus believe he might renew hoſtilities 
with advantage. However, at firſt, he did not 
appear himſelf, but engaged Tigranes to act, who, 
having entered Cappadocia, became preſently ma- 
ſter x; It, ruined twelve Grecian cities in that 
country, and carried off the inhabitants, ro the 
number of zoo, ooo, to People his favourite city, 
Tigranocerta. 

In the year of Rome 678 died Nicomedęs, king 
of Bithynia, who, by his will, made the Reman. |: 
People his heir; whereupon M. Junius Sanus, 
Proconſul of Aſia, received orders to 0 go into that 


s Conlultiip of L. Octavius and C. Aurelius Cotta. 
B 3 Te gdom 


V. 675 & 
676. 3 


Vid. " "OR 
p. "ay 
790, 


Plut. in 
Luc. 


*. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


kingdom, and reduce it into a Roman province, 
 Mithridates, who had long entertained the deſign 


of ſeizing that kingdom, would by no means acqui- iſ 
eſce 1 in its becoming a part of the Roman domi- 
nion. It was at this time therefore he threw 


off the maſk, and having ſent the famous embaſſy, 
before ſpoken of, to Sertorius, undertook this his 
" THIRD WAR againſt the Romans, with more con- 


fidence than he had done the two former ; his 


Preparations being more judiciouſly made. In- 


| ſtead of an innumerable multitude of Barbarians 


of different nations and languages, whoſe con- 
. fuſed noiſes. could only terrify the ſoft Afiatics, 


and whoſe arms glittered with gold and precious 


ſtones, he aſſembled an army of 120,000 ſtout 
ſoldiers, formed and diſciplined afrer the Roman 
manner. To this body of infantry he added 


| 16000 troopers well mounted, and 100 chariots 
armed with ſcythes. He likewiſe fitted out a fleet 


of 400 fail, well manned ; and he amaſſed aboye 


nine millions of buſhels + corn, which he diſtri- | T7 


buted, in different magazines, along the coaſt, 


Thus prepared for war, he attacked Bithynia 


both by land and ſea. 
The Conſular Faſces had been transferred to L. 
Licinius Lucullus c and M. Aurelius Cotta; ang 


Plutarch telle us, that the father of Loa, os def been 


Prætor in Sicily, was accuſed and found guilty of extortion, 
and that his mother, ſiſter of Metellus Numidicus, was a woman 
of very indiſcreet conduct. Lucullus diſtinguiſneq himſelf by a 
very uncommon degree of fraternal affection. He was older 
than his brother Marcus, and therefore ſopner capable of hgld- 


us offices; oy: never would FFcepe of any office * bis 1 E 
N o 85 | the : 
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the province of Gallia Ciſalpina had fallen by 
lot to the former: But news being ſoon after 
brought to Rome, that the government of Cilicia 
was vacant (by the death of L. Octavius, who 
had ſucceeded Servilius Iſauricus), Lucullus, ar- 
dently deſirous of conducting the war againſt 
Mithridates, employed all his thoughts to get 


Cilicia aſſigned to him; becauſe, as Cappadecia 


joined to Cilicia, if he obtained this province, 
the accompliſhment of his other deſire would be 


a a natural conſequence. 


In order to obtain his wiſh, he was forced to 
pay humble court to the miſtreſs of one Cet hegus, 


an infamous, contemptible man, but who had 


became capable, by his years, of being aſſociated with bas 7 
And the Roman People were ſo pleaſed with this turn of his 


mind, that in his abſence they cheſt him Zdile, conjointly with 


that brother who was ſo dear to him: He was much ad- 
dicted to letters, and could write and ſpeak readily in the Greek 
as well as the Roman language. A hiſtory of the Marſic War, 
written by him in Greek, was extant in Plutarch time. He 
was fortunately abſent from Italy during thoſe Creadful times, 
when Marius and Sylla cauſed ſuch deſolation there. He had 


no ſhare in the Dictator's tyrannical proceedings. Nevertheleſs, 


Slla always treated him as a perſon he eſteemed and loved, 
and employed him in his molt important affairs: and, as a 
mark of particular friendſhip, inſcribed his Commentaries 
to him, and left him guardian to his ſon (as was before men- 


| tioned), Cicero declares, that Lucullus ſet out from Rome with 


little or no experience in war, and arrived in A/ia an accom- 
pliſhed general: but we learn from others, that Lucullus had 


ſerved with diſtinction in the Social War, and had been Sydla 


Quæſtor, and in that capacity had commanded a fleet, and 
fought ſeveral batt'es, in all which he came off victorious. He 
had been Zdile in 674; cet at e in 92 875 ; and Præ or 


in 4rvica in 677. 
| B 4 eh 
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found means to make himſelf fo very popular, 


that nothing was done at Rome without his ap- 


Plut. in 
Lucoll. 


probation; and there was no acceſs to him, but 


through his miſtreſs, Precia. Lucullus gained her 


by preſents. It greatly flattered her vanity, that 
a Conſul, and ſuch a man as Lucullus, ſhould ſol- 


licit her protection. The province of Cilicia was 


given to him by the People, and, of courſe, as he 


had. foreſeen, the conduct of the war againſt the 


king of Pontus. However, his collegue, Cotta, 


deſiring to have part in that enterprize, obtained 
of the Senate to ſend him with a fleet to guard = 


the Propontis, and to defend Bithynia. 


Lucullus carried only one legion from Italy: 


He found four in Aſia, but two of the four were 


vid. _ N 
P. 286. 


thoſe who (as above * related) had formerly kill 
Flaccus their general, and afterwards betray 


Fimbria : all ſtout ſoldiers, experienced in war, 


and inured to fatigues, but intractable, ſeditious, 


and accuſtomed, not to abey their commanders, 


but to be humoured by them. Lucullus had the 


{kill to bring them under better diſcipline; (though 


not to keep chem in obedience to the end of the 


war). 


And . the exactions of Sylla, and the op- 
preflions and extortions of the publicans and uſur- 


ers, had greatly indiſpoſed the cities of A/ia ta- 
wards the Roman government, Lucullus applied 


himſelf to remedy this evil, as much as the cares 
of the war would allow him to do. He checked 


the Harpies (as Plutarch calls them) in their 


courſe of oppreſſion, till he could entirely expel 


them; ; iphanneh, that the ſtates of 4þ a left him 
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in full liberty to. march without fear to the ald 


of his collegue Cotta, who, by imprudence, had 


brought himſelf into very great danger. For 


being arrived in Bithynia, and finding Mithri- 


dates there with his army, he aſpired to the 
glory of conquering him without the aid of Lu- 
cullus. Defeated near Chalcedon both by land 
and ſea in one day, he loſt 4000 Romans, and 


above 60 ſhips, and was obliged to ſhut himſelf up 


in that city, where he had no hope of ſuccour, 
but from his collegue. If Lucullus had followed 
the inclinations of his ſoldiers, he would not have 
attempted to relieve Cotta, with whom they were 
greatly offended, on account of his project of con- 
quering without them. They would have had 


Lis: Epit, 
J. xciii. 

App. Mi- 
thrid. p. 
218. 

Plut. in 
„ 


their general turn his arms towards Pontus; but 


he, having called them together, declared to chem, 
that he had rather reſcue a ſingle Roman citizen 
from danger, than conquer all the dominions of 
Mithridates. He began his march therefore to- 
wards Bithynia; upon advice of which, Mithri- 


dates left Chalcedon and Cotta, and met Lucullus 


near Otryæ, a city of Phrygia; but a maſs of fire 


falling between the two armies, this prodigy ſo 
terrified them, that they ſeparated, as it were, by 
conſent. Lucullus, judging from the enormous 


multitude which followed Mithridates, that he 


would ſoon be obliged to retire far want of pro- 
viſions, reſol ved to avoid an action. Accordingly 
it ſo fell out: the king decamped, and, to conceal 
his march, ſer forward in a very dark and rainy 
night, and arrived before Goin” an important 

FE. city 
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10 
Sab. l. city 4, and one of the keys of %. The inha- 
— 2 575. bitants had ſuffered a conſiderable blow in the na- 
Luc. val battle of Chalcedon, where they had loſt 3000 
men and ten ſhips, ſo that he expected to carry x 
| the place with eaſe. He formed ten camps about u 
it, and made his fleet ſhut up the two extremities f. 
of the Streight, that ſeparated the iſland from the p 
continent. Lucullus, nevertheleſs, who had fol a 
lowed the enemy, and had encamped at a ſmal! of 
diſtance from them upon an eminence, where nge a 
was ſafe from inſult, and at hand to cut off their ft 
proviſions, boaſted to his foldiers, that, without o 
fighting, he ſhould force Mithridates to quit his 7 b 
| enterprize. 4 f | Ne 
The Cyzicemans faftained the ſiege with won- ce 
5 derful reſolution, only they were ſomewhat di- ce 
ſturbed for having no news of the Reman general. tr 
They could fee his camp, but did not know thai ar 
it was his; for the enemy had made them believe, ne 
that it was the camp of the Armenians and Medes, cu 
ſent by Tigranes to the aid of Mithridates. Lu- ve 
cuilus very ſoon found means to undeceive them. je. 
The king's army began to ſuffer famine; hov- gc 
ever, he would not yet abandon his enterprize : ca 
only, to be leſs ſtraitened for want of proviſions, or 
he ſent away almoſt all his cavalry, the beaſts of wl 
burden, and that part of his infantry, which, hav - ſec 
ing ſuffered moſt, was leaſt capable of ſervice. th. 
ann 5 Lucullus intercepted this detachment, near the ha 
. river Rhyndicus; many were killed on the ſpot, WF M 
_ | d It was about fifty miles in ea and Gitgates b | Ky 
in in zn iſland of the $ Profentiz, | = . 
and iy 8 
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nerertheleſs, continued the ſiege, waiting the ſuc- 
von- ceſs of ſome batteries he had planted. The Ori- 
t di- cenians, who knew the weak condition of his 
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Chap. vii. 
and 15000 taken priſoners, together with 6009 
2X horſes, and a prodigious number of beaſts of bur- 
den. Lucullus brought all to his camp, paſſing 
within view of the beſiegers, in a kind of tri- 
umph. The famine increaſed in the king's camp; 
for the ſea, by which he had been hitherto ſup- 
X plied with proviſions, became impracticable on 
account of the bad ſeaſon. Many therefore died 
of hunger, ſome fed on human fleſh; others, who, 
| abhorring that diet, fed upon graſs and herbage, 
$ ſunk through weakneſs ; and the great number 
of the dead, 


The Roman 2 ry. 


that remained without burial, 
brought the plague into the camp: Mitbridates, 


and burnt all his engines. Nothing remained 
now for the king but flight, and this was diffi- 


cult in the preſence of a victorious army. To di- 
vert the thoughts of Lucullus tq another ob- 
ö ject, he equipped a ſquadron of ſhips, that was to 
| £9 to the Ægean ſea.  Ariſtonicus, the admiral, 


carried ten thouſand pieces of gold with him, in 
order to corrupt, if poſſible, Finbrig's legions, 
which Mithridates had long been in hopes of 
ſeducing. His hopes had ſome fqundatian, ag 
thoſe ſoldiers were mutinous and ſeditious, and 
had been adherents to Marius“ faction, of which 
he had actually with him ſome perſans, ſent to 
him by Sertorius. Fimbria's ſoldiers pretended 
to liſten to the propoſals of Ariſtonicus, but, hay- 


and ing contrived to draw him to a place, where they 


Were 
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were maſters, ſeized both his gold and him, and 
killed thoſe that accompanied him. 


In the mean time, Mithridates was making the 


beſt diſpoſitions he could for retiring from. be- 
fore Cyzicum. He directed two of his generals to 
march his land forces, which were ſtill about 
30,000, to Lampſacus. As for himſelf, he em- 
barked for Parium, and had a ſafe paſſage ; but 
his land army was purſued, and overtaken near 
the Granicus (or the X/epus) by the Romans, who 
cut in pieces near 20,000 of them, and took many 
priſoners. Thoſe few that eſcaped ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Lampſacus. Lucullus appeared be- 
fore the place, and they would have fallen into 
his hands, if Mithridates had not ſent ſhips to 
carry them off with all the inhabitants. The Ro- 
man general returned to Cyzicum f and was re- 
ceived with acclamations by the inhabitants, who, 


in honour of him, inſtituted a feſtival, which they 


called Lucullea. 
It is ſaid, that Mithridates, i in 8 unfortunate 
expedition, did not loſe leſs than 300,000 men, 
including the neceſſary followers of an army. 
Lucullus turned his thoughts to drive Mithri- 
dates entirely out of Bithynia; but, for that pur- 
Poſe, he wanted a flect, Mit hridates being maſter 
of the ſea: Nevertheleſs, he declined an offer 
made him by the 2 of 3000 talents, to 


f The fiege of Cyzicum ſeems to hive been begun towards 


the end of the year G79, in which L. Lucullus was Conſul ; 

and it was raiſed in the beginning of the Conſulſhip of M. 
Terextius Varro Lucullus and C. Caffins Varus, ** of Rome 
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Chap. vii The Roman Hiſtory. 

equip a fleet: He anſwered, that the zeal and 
fidelity of the allies of the Republic would ſup- 
ply bim with what he wanted. Accordingly he 


drew together a great number of ſhips from rhe 
cities of Afia, and, in a little time, was able to di- 


ſtreſs Mithridates by ſea, as well as by land. 


His lieutenants, Voconius Barba and Falerius Tri- 


| arius, took the principal cities of Bithynia, Apa- 
mea, Pruſa, Pruſias, Nicæa: and Mithridates, 


after a ſhipwreck, in which he loſt a great num- 


ber of veſſels, near Parium, was obliged to ſhut 
E himſelf up in Nicomedia, whither Cotta firſt, and 


afterwards Triarius, came to beſiege 8 
The king, far from being driven to deſpair 


by ſo much bad ſucceſs, or from confining himſelf 


to the defenſive, actually ſent away afleet to ſup- 
port the reyolt which Spartacus had excited in 
[taly. 


Sertorius had ſent ro him with the title of Procon- 
ſul. Lucullus failed in queſt of this fleet, found ir 
in the road of Lemnes, and deſtroyed the whole, 
being thirty-two ſhips of war, with a great num- 


ber of tranſports; and the three admirals were 


made priſoners. Lucullus, conſidering Marius as 
a traitor to his country, and apprehending that he 
might eſcape due puniſhment, by dying ſword in 


hand, had taken the precaution, before the battle, 


to order his ſoldiers not to kill any man who had 


The intire evacuation of Bithynia by Mithri- 


He had given the command of rhis fleer 
to two of his own officers, and M. Marius, whom 


Plut. in 


Luc, 


W dur one eye, which was Marius“ caſe; the victor 
= put him to death by torture. i 


dates, was the conſequence of this victory; for 


having 
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having received advice, that Tt was ad- 
vancing againſt him with the utmoſt expedition, | 
he ſet fail from Nicomedia, to return into his own 
kingdom: But not far from Heraclea a violent 
ſtorm diſperſed his fleet, and ſunk many of his 
ſhips. The whole coaſt was covered with the 
. wrecks; and this completed the ruin of his mari- 
time forces. Being himſelf in a ſhip too large to 
approach the ſhore, during the violent agitation 
of the ſea, he was conſtrained to go on board a 
Pirate's loop; z in which he eſcaped to Heraclea. 
Memnon. This city did not belong to him; but was a 
_ PT petty Grecian Republic, which, diſcontented with | 
the exactions of the Romans, and yet dreading 
their power, remained fluctuating between the two 
parties. It was by means of a ſecret intelligence, Wi 
with one of the principal citizens, that the king 
got admittance : but, being once admitted, he ea- 
fily brought the citizens to declare in his favour : 
after which, under pretext of defending the town 
againſt the Romans, he placed there a garriſon of |. 
4000 men, then marched to Sinope, and from 
thence to Amiſus. : 

Lucullus, after conferring with Cotta, left to him 8 
the care of beſieging Heraclea, gave the commangd 
of the fleet to Triarius, and reſolved in perſon 
to purſue Mithridates by land, and carry the war 8 
Into his dominions. FE 
ap: Mi- The king neglected nothing in ſo preſſing a 5 | 
* 4 Pe danger, ſent Ambaſſadors and letters to the Ar- 4 

nmenian and Parthian kings, and to the kings of 
Seythia. The miniſter whom he ſent into Scythia 


betrayed him; 8 the gold and preſents, i 
with Y 


wo 
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with which he was entruſted, into the camp of 
Lucullus. The king of Parthia would have no- 
thing to do with a quarrel that ſeemed foreign to 
him. Only Tigranes, ſolicited by one of his wives, 


the daughter of Mithridates, made ſome promiſes, 


but was not in haſte to put them in execution. 


The king of Pontus, thus reduced to place all his 


hopes in himſelf, undertook to traverſe the march 
of Lucullus, ſending light. armed troops to haraſs 
him, and intercept his convoys; inſomuch, chat 
the Roman general, in order to have bread, made 
Zo, ooo Gallo-Greeks, each with a medimnus * of 
corn upon his ſhoulders, march along with the 
q army. But this ſcarcity was of no long dura- 
tion : the Roman army ſoon found itſelf in a plen- 


tiful country; which, not having for a long time 

paſt experienced the calamities of war, ſupplied 
the conquerors with ſuch abundance, that an ox 
was ſold for a drachma, a ſlave for four, and the 
reſt of the booty was reckoned of no value, be- 


* cauſe they could find no purchaſers. ' 


Lucullus, not meeting with any reſiſtance, laid | 


. ſiege to two cities, neighbouring one to the other, 


Amiſus and Eupatoria. He did not, however, preſs 
the ſiege of thoſe places. Blocking them up, he 
advanced into the country as far as Themiſcy tyra, 


15 


V. R. 680. 


Some 


what more 


than a 
buſhel. 
Plut. in 
Luc. 


3 | near the Thermodon.. His ſoldiers, greedy of plun- 1 


der, were much diſſatisfied with his manner of 
7 carrying on the war. Many places, which had 
ſurrendered to him, he had received on capitula- 
tion: he had taken none by force of arms: and it 


was manifeſt that he intended to ſpare Amiſus, 
1 which was one of the e eities of Mithridates, 
Rf who 


— — -- 
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who had a palace in it. Lucullus deſpiſed their 
murmurs, but thought himſelf obliged to juſtify 
his bn to thoſe, who thought that he did | 

not follow Mit hridates cloſe enough, but impru- 
'dently gave him time to aſſemble new forces. 
Plut. ibid. * There is nothing I wiſh more, ſaid Lucullus, than 
do ſee Mithridates again at the head of an army, 3 
numerous enough to make him believe he is in 
a condition to contend with us, and under no 
neceſſity of flying at our approach. Should he 
bh deſpair of defending himſelf by his own 
0 ſtrength, he will have recourſe to his ſon-in- 
4 law 7. granec, king of Armenia, the moſt power- 
* ful prince of Alia, and who is ſeeking a pre- 
* tence for making war againſt us: and what 
more ſpecious pretext can he have, than that 
of defending a prince his ally, who implores his 
protection? In fact, Lucullus ſuffered the reſt 
of the campaign to paſs without any conſiderable 
enterprize, and Mithridates took advanta ge of 
this inaction to draw together, during the winter, 
40, ooo foot, and 4000 horſe, with which, in the 
deginning of the ſpring, he paſſed the Lycus, and 
' marched to meet the Romans, who were advan- 1 
cing in queſt of him. F 
V. 68:1. The two armies, though for h time 
12 7 p. 8 in view of each other, came to no general engage - 
eas. ment. In a ſkirmiſh of the cavalry, Mithridate: 
| had all the advantage; ; inſomuch that the Roman, 
ſenſible of the enemy's ſuperiority in horſe, and 
| therefore of the neceſſity of avoiding the plains ; 
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| removed his camp to an eminence, where he could 
| not be forced to fight againſt his will. 


17 


It was about this time, that Lucullus narrowly plut. i in 


This prince, having pro- 


ted. But as Lucullus, who had fatigued himſelf 


very much the day before, and had paſſed the 
night without ſleep, was juſt then laid down to 
reſt, his ſervant ſignified this to Olthacus. The 
prince, nevertheleſs, anſwered peremptorily, That 
he would go in; for that he muſt ſpeak to the 
general upon an allalr of importance. To which 
the ſervant replied, There is nothing more import- 
| ant than my maſter's health : and then, without 


hearkening any further to him, roughly with 


| both his hands puſhed him away. Olthacus, afraid 


of being ſuſpected, left the camp immediately, 
a and returned to Mit hridates. 


In the mean time, both armies began to ſuffer 


famine, having eaten up the country where they 
were. The Romans had no proviſions, but what 
they | 


Vor. VIII. C 


XX eſcaped being aſſaſſinated by Olthacus, prince of Luc. - 
the Dandarians, a nation in the neighbourhood 
of the Palus Mæotis. 
| miſed Mithridates to rid him of Lucullus, came 
to the Roman camp as a deſerter, and ſo far in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the ge- 
neral, as to be often admitted to his table, and 
even to his councils. The Dandarian, having 
choſen a day for the execution of his purpoſe, 
# commanded his ſervant to keep his horſe in rea- 
dineſs for him without the camp; and, at noon, 
{ when the exceſſive heat diſpoſed every body, ſol- 
diers and officers, to take ſome repoſe, he went 
WT to Lucallus's tent, expecting to be readily admit- 


» 
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they brought from the territories of 1 
nes, and were obliged to detach large bodies of 
8 troops to eſcort their convoys. Mithridates rightly 
ir. p. 
226. Judged, that if he could intercept thoſe convoys, 
| he ſhould reduce Lucullus to the ſame ſtate to 
which Lucullus had reduced him before Cyzicum. 
This therefore he attempted : whereupon two 
_ conſiderable actions enſued, in both which tile 
Romans were victorious. In rhe ſecond, the king's || 
detachment, amounting to 4000 foot and 20000 
horſe, was ſo entirely overthrown, that only two 
plut. in men eſcaped to carry to their maſter the news of 
Luc. his misfortune. The victors paſſed inſulting 
before his camp, with a long train of carriages, 
loaded with ſpoils and proviſions; and this ſight 
ſpread ſo great a conſternation among his troops, 
that he loſt all confidence in their ſervice, and, 
being diſtreſſed, by the want of proviſions, re- 
ſolved to ſteal away from his army: and this: 
reſolution he imparted to the principal perſons 
of his council, who immediately turned their 
thoughts to ſave their baggage, by ſending it off 
with all expedition. The ſoldiers, obſerving theſe 
preparations for flight, ſtopt the baggage: a 
ſcuffle enſued; the enraged multitude plundered 
the carriages, and maſſacred thoſe to whom they 
| belonged. _ Dorylaus, one of Mithridates's prin- 
cipal generals, was murdered ſolely for the ſake 
of the purple robe which he wore. Upon this | 
uproar, the king came out of his tent, and endea- 
voured to pacify the troops; but no body hear- 
kened to him; and when, without either officer 
or ſlave to attend him, he ſought to eſcape by 
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flight, he was thrown down, and muſt have -been 
trampled to death, if one of his eunuchs, who 
perceived him in that miſerable condition, had 
not given him timely aid, and a horſe to carry 


him off. Lucullus, appriſed of what had paſſed, 
ſent his cavalry in purſuit of the runaways, while 


he himſelf with the legions entered the camp. A 


body of Gallo-Grecian horſe purſued Mithridates 
ſo cloſe, that it would have been ſcarce poſhble for 


him to eſcape, had not the purſuers found in their 


way a mule loaded with gold. Their ſtopping to 
ſeize the rich prey a gave him time ſufficient. He 
arrived at Comana, and from thence went to Ti- 
granes in Armenia. By this victory, all Pontus was 


ſubjected to the Romans. Lucullus took the city . 


Mi- 


of Cabira, where Mithridates had paſſed the pre- 2 p. 


ceding winter; hither came the commanders of pidt. 
forts and caſtles i bringing the keys of them .. 


> The king's ſecretary had fallen into the. bends: 
Romans; and, though Lucullus had given orders that particular 
care ſhould be taken of him, yet thoſe to whoſe charge he was 
committed, having diſcovered that he had 500 pieces of gold 


about him, killed him for the og ein. "OS: 


Lucull. 
Lucullus had likewiſe forbid the ſoldiers to * the 
camp, it being, probably, his purpoſe to have all the ſpoil 


collected, and chen equally diſtributed among them, according | 


to ancient cuſtom. ' But times were changed: the ſight of fo 
many gold and ſilver veſſels, purple carpets, and other rich ſpoil, 
made them 4 of the general's, orders. tp. Mithr. | 
P 

""* addin.” the Roman general found great bee 
and many priſoners, who had been Tong ſhut up. Of“ theſe 
ſome were Greeks, other; princes of the royal family, whom the 
public * to be dead. Ny, the lifter of Abobridater, 
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the victor without delay. He followed Mithri. | 

dates in his flight, till he learnt that the king had 

entered the dominions of Tzgranes : then, turning 
back, he reduced Armenia Minor, and ſome nations 

in the neighbourhood of Colchis: after which he 
led' his army: towards the cities of Amiſus and | 
Eupatoria, which had been only blockaded during 
*Y. 632. his abſence. He preſently took Eupatoria by 
atfault: Amiſus coſt him more trouble, haring a 


and widow of Nicomedes, bicame „ s priſoner on this 
occafion, and very fortunately for her: For the ſiſlers and wives 
of Mittridates, who had not fallen into the hands of the Romans, 
but were kept under guard, near Pharnacia, periſhed miſerably, 
The king, not finding Tigranes very ſorward to aſſiſt him, and 
therefore thinking himſelf irretrievably ruined, ſent the eunuch 
Bacchidaf to Pharnacia, with orders to his two ſiſters, Roxana 
and Statira, who had never been married, and were then 
about forty years of age, to die. Roxana loaded with impre- 
cations her barbarons brother; the other, affecting an heroic 
courage, highly praiſed the goodneſs of the king, who, not 
being able to protect them, ſpared them at leaſt the ſhame of 
captivity, and pahaps of. 8 treptepent. wat r of their 
rank. 

4 D and. rel tone: the 1 periſhed i io 
the._ſame caſtle. Berenice was accompanied by her mother, | 
- then very old, who would ſhare with her daughter the cup of 
poiſan;. and ſhe quickly expired. But the daughter, being 
young, was not ſo ſoon. diſpatched ; ſo that Bacchidas, being is 
haſte, ſtrangled her. When Bacchidas fignified to Monima the 
king 's order to die, which left her to chuſe what kind of death 
the pleaſed, the ſuatched off the diadem that encircled her head, 
and, haying put it round her neck, hung herſelf up by 1 it: but, 
the weight of her body ſoon breaking it, ſhe threw it upon the 
ground and ſpit upon it, ſaying, Wretched bandage, could 111 
aur do ne ſuch a ſervice as this at lat, And then ſhe pre- 

| . Plut. in Lucull. 
Conſulſhip of Cn, Aufidius PIE L, . Sura. 
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= good engineer for its governor, a man well ſkilled. 
in the ſcience of defending towns. Lucullus, ne- 
| yertheleſs, chooſing a time to affault the walls, 


place. The governor made his eſcape by ſea, and, 
in going off, ſet the city on fire, the better to ſecure 


from enriching themſelves with the plunder. It 
was originally Grecian, and a colony from Athens; 
for which reaſon eſpecially, the victor was very 
deſirous to fave it. He would have had his foldiers 
extinguiſh the fire, and forbear plundering; but, 
ſeeing them ready to mutiny, he ſuffered them to 
plunder, hoping that this would engage them to 
ſtop the conflagration. But they, on the contrary, 


hidden treaſures, ſer fire themſelves to a great 
number of the houſes. A heavy rain, however, 
happily falling, extinguiſhed the fire. Lucullus 
gave orders for rebuilding what was deſtroyed, 


after which he ſer out for 4/ia, there to paſs the 


law Appius Claudius, to Tigranes, ro demand of 
him to deliver up Mithridates to the Romans. 

Aſia was, at this time, in a ſtate of extreme 
diſtreſs. The fine of 20,000 talents, laid on it by 


Lucullus is reported to have wept when he ſaw the deſolation 


looked upon Cl as the happieſt of men, in that he had been 
willing and able to preſerve Athens from deſtruction; but his 
on hard fate would make him reſemble Munmius, who took 
Corinth, and deſtroyed it. Plut. 

ng . of M. Licinius Craſſus and Ca: FATS Mogan, 


C 3 ED x 


ſearching into every dark corner with torches © for 
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when the governor did not expect it, carried the 


his retreat; or, perhaps, to prevent the Romans 


and ſignalized his humanity in many inſtances; 


winter, ſending, at the ſame time, his brother-i .- 


Plut. in 
Luc. 
s 2 8 683. 


4 this city, and to have ſaid to his friends, that he had always 
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Sylla, had given occaſion to numberleſs oppreſſions 
by the Reman farmers of the taxes, and by the 
uſurers. The cities were conſtrained to ſell the 


. . ornaments of their temples, and the paintings and 
ſtatues which adorned their public buildings. 
Fathers fold their ſons and daughters; and, even 
after this, they themſelves were ſo cruelly treated, 


that ſlavery, into which they fell at laſt, ſeemed 


io them a redemption from it. Lucullus, to re- 
medy theſe evils, in the firſt place, prohibited the 
exacting 2 greater intereſt than twelve per cent. 
which it was the cuſtom of the Romans to pay 
for money lent. In the ſecond place, he entirely 


cancelled thoſe debts, of which the intereſt had 


exceeded the principal. And, laſtly, he decreed, 


that the fourth part of the debtor's eſtate ſhould 
be made over to the creditor, till the diſcharge of 
the debts; declaring farther, that whoever ſhould 
add the intereſt to the principal, and exact intereſt 
for the whole, ſhould loſe both abſolutely. By 
theſe methods, in leſs than four years, the debts 


were paid off, and the eſtates became clear in the 


bands of the owners. The uſurers, though they 
had already received 40,000 talents f, the double 
of the principal ſum; yet, accumulating intereſt 


upon intereſt pretended that 80,000 talents} were 


{till due to them from the province. 


. In great wrath therefore were theſe uſurers; : 
and they hired certain mercenary orators to de- 
claim againſt Lucullus at Rome; where, the greater 


part of thoſe who governed the State being in 


1 777 50, 000 J. | 
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debt to the ſame uſurers, theſe” doubted not of 


the ſucceſs of tlie invectives. Lucullus, however, 


enjoyed the unmixed delight of being inceſfantly 


bleſſed by multitudes, and even whole nations, 


which he had relieved from miſery. The fame of 
his juſtice ſpread into the neighbouring provinces, 
and made them envy the happineſs of che PEE 
who had ſuch a governor. | 

In the mean time, Appius Claudius bitch 
from the court of Tigranes, to whom he had been 
ſent to demand Mithridates. 

Tigranes was, at that time, the moſt poverty 
king of Aſia; much more powerful than his 


ther had been, who had reigned over a part 


only of Armenia, He had paſſed his youth as 4 


Plut. * 
Luc. & 
Strab. I. 


xi. P- 532. : 


hoſtage among the Parthians, and did not obtain 


his liberty, without making a ceſſion to them of a 


conſiderable part of the dominions of his anceſtors; 4 
but he had no ſooner mounted the throne, than 


he conceived thoughts of aggrandizing himſelf; 
and, having ſubdued ſeveral petty princes his 


neighbours, he thence aſſumed the pompous title 


of King of Kings. Having augmented his ſtrength _ 


by theſe conqueſts, he retook from the Parthians 


the country which he had been obliged to reſign = 


to them ; and he even entered their territory, | 


and ravaged it. He ſubdued Mz/6 eſopotamia, and 
filled it with Greeks, tranſplanted” from Cilicia 


and Cappadocia. He conſtrained the Arabians, 


called Scenitæ, to quit their deſerts ; and, having 


ſettled them in permanent abodes, employed them 


in carrying on the commerce of the different parts 
of his yaſt dominions. And, at length, the Syri- 


„ aus, 
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ans,. quite tired out by the diviſions that were 


perpetually reviving between the princes of the 
houſe of the Seleuc idæ, caſt themſel ves under his 
protection: And it was in the city of Antioch, the 


capital of the kingdom of Syria, that he gave 


1 audience to Appius Claudius. 


Plut. in 


Luc. 


This courſe of proſperity, not interrupted by 1 


any ſtroke of adverſe fortune, had rendered Ti- 4 
granes frantic with pride. He had amongſt his 1 


ſervants ſeveral kings, whom he conſtrained to 
wait upon him; and particularly four, who, 


when he was on horfeback, attended him on 
foot, meanly habited; and, when he gave audi- 


ence fitting upon his throne, they ſtood on each 
fide with their hands acroſs, to expreſs, by that 
attitude, that they were humble ſlaves, ready to 
ſuffer whatever * imperious maſter ſhould 
ordain.. 3 

This eri ſhew made no impreſſion upon 
Appius. When he was admitted to an audience, 
he told the monarch plainly, that he was come 
to carry away Mit hridates as a conquered enemy, 
deſtined to adorn the triumph of Lucullus; and 
to declare war againſt Tigranes himſelf, in caſe 


of his refuſal to deliver up the king of Pontus. 


The Armenian, having never heard a word of ſuch 


freedom, during the ſive and twenty years he had 
reigned, was diſconcerted by the unexpected 


haughtineſs of the young Roman. Nevertheleſs, 


he affected to appear unmoved, and anſwered with 


an air of ſerenity, that he would not abandon his 


father. in- law; and that, as to himſelf, if the Ro- 


mans thought proper to 0 a war with him, 
* 
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ere he ſhould know what meaſures to take in his 


defence, and would make them repent of their 
aggreſſion. As Lucullus, in his letter to him, had 
ſtiled him only King, not King of Kings, he put 


ave on the ſuperſcriptien of his anſwer, only the name 


of Lucullus, without adding IMPERATOR. How- 
ever, he did not omit to ſend the cuſtomary pre- 
ſents to Appius: and, when the Roman refuſed 

WT them, Tigranes inſiſted, adding other preſents more 
to FF conſiderable. Appius, judging it not proper to 


ho, appear ſo much out of humour, as to act towards 

on the king like an enemy, accepted a cup, but ſent 
di- back the reſt, and returned to Ann all 
ach poſſible expedition. 


| Mithridates ; with regard to whoſe intereſts Ti- 
granes had hitherto ſhewn himſelf remarkably 


pon his coming into Armenia. But now he invited 
ace, | him to court, and had frequent conferences with 
my, Lucullus had no ſooner received the anſwer of 
and Tigranes, chan he prepared to carry the war into 
aſe that prince's dominions. Leaving Aa, he rejoined 
tus. his army in Pontus, where Cotta had juſt got poſ- 
ach ſeſſion of Heraclea, after a two year's fiege; the 
had commander of the garriſon having betrayed the 
ted town to Triarius, the Roman admiral, who attacked 
eſs, it by ſea. Cotta carried off great numbers of the 


inhabitants into captivity, rifled the temples of 
their treaſures, and of their ſtatues of the Gods; 
and, when he was poſſeſſed of all the riches of 
the place, he ſer ir on * . the greater 

; | part 


This embaſſy had a good ellect in enen of 


cold, having never ſo much as ſeen him, ſince 


” 
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part of it, to aſhes: after which he returned to 3 
Italy, leaving the troops, that had been under 
his command, to Lucullus. 


The people of Heraclea having ſent ambaſſa- J 
dors to Rome, to complain of Cotta's violences, hne 


- Was very ill received there at his arrival. Memnon, 


an hiſtorian of Heraclea, reports, that Cotta was F- 


deprived of his dignity of Senator ; that the cap- b 


tives were ſet at liberty by the Senate; and that 2 | 
the People, before whom the affair was brought, 


reſtored to the Heracleotæ . n, and 
Pert. 
Lucullus, ſoon after his enteri ng Pontus, took 
Sinope, where Mithridates was born, and had 
| Paſſed his infancy, and which, for theſe reaſons, 
he had made the capital of his dominions. As 


the place was taken by aſſault, Lucullus could 


not, at firſt, hinder his ſoldiers from committing 
— diſorders and ſlaughter; but, at length, he 
a ſtop to their violence; and thoſe of the 
en who had eſcaped, he treated with 
ue: clemency. 
The only conſiderable place; which remained 
to M:thridates in Pontus, was the city of Amiſus, 
and this very ſoon ſurrendered. Lucullus paſſed 


the winter in Pontus, and, whilſt he was there, 
received ambaſſadors from Machares, one of the 


ſons of Mithridates, who had made him king of 
Boſporus. This prince, ſeeing his father aban- 
doned by all his ſubjects, followed their exam- 
ple; and, having before courted the friendſhip of 
Lucullus, during the ſiege of Sinope, ſent him now 
- crown of gold. Lucullus, on his part, acknow- 
17 5 ledged 


3 lodged n A and the ay; and friend 


of the Roman people. 


The next year (684) e was calked of | 


but the mighty preparations of Tigranes, who, in 
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conjunction with Mithridates, was ſoon to enter 


Lycaonia and Cilicia; and thence to go and attack 


the Romans even in the province of 4a. 


Lucullus, deſpiſing ſuch an enemy, diſdained to 
keep upon the defenſive, and leaving Sornatius, 
one of his Lieutenants, with 6000 men, to keep 
the country in awe, he, with only 12,000: foot 


and 300 horſe, marched away to attack 7. 1granes 
in the heart of his kingdom. 
As the Armenian king was one of the moſt 


5 powerful ſovereigns at that time in the world, 
the enterprize of the Roman general ſeemed raſh 


to many. His ſoldiers followed him with re- 


luctance; and at Rome, when his deſign was 


W known there, ſome orators, inſtigated by his ene- 


| mies, exclaimed that Lucullus made war upon war, 
not by neceſſity, nor for the ſervice of the Com- 


monwealth, but to be always at the head of an 
army, and to inrich himſelf more and more, re- 
gardleſs of the dangers to which he expoſed the 
State. 

| Nevertheleſs Lacullus e his plan, croſſed 
the kingdom of Ariobarzanes (a prince always in 


Plut. in 
Luc. 


alliance with the Romans), and advanced to the 


Zuphrates, which he paſſed without much diffi- 


culty, and encamped that day upon its banks. 
The following days he croſſed Sophene, without 
hurting the country in the leaſt; which gained 


4 * of Q. Hortenſus and Q. Cecilius rs 
Im 
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dim the affection of the inhabitants, ſo that they | 3 
teceired the Roman troops with joy, and ſup- 
plied them with all the proviſions they needed. 
He was extremely deſirous to advance; and his 
- foldiers having expreſſed ſome eagerneſs to attack 
a fort, which was faid to be full of riches, Theres 
the fort we muſt take, ſaid Lucullus to them, point- 


ing to mount Taurus, which was very diſtant; 


_ zohat wwe leave behind us will be the reward / 2 
our victory. He continued his march, and having 


paſſed the Tigris, drew near to 7. igranocerta, 5 
That Lucullus ſliould thus penetrate to the 


very center of the enemy's country, without op- 
poſition, cannot but ſeem wonderful. The ſenſe- 


leſs and almoſt incredible pride of Tigranes was 


the cauſe of it. The firſt man who brought the 


news of Lucullus's approach had his head cut off, 


in reward of his ſervice. After this example, we | | | 


may naturally ſuppoſe, that nobody was in haſte 
to bring advice of the motions of the Roman 
army; and, while the king's dominions were 


actually a prey to the enemy, his courtiers ſaid ro 
him in flattery, that Lucullus would be a great 
een, indeed, if he only ventured to ſtay at 
Epheſus, and did not immediately fly from A/ia, 
* he ſhould ſee what an innumerable mul- & 
titude of ſoldiers he had to contend with. But, 
at length, M:throbarzanes, one of thoſe who had K 
eaſieſt acceſs to him, ventured to tell him the 
truth, and inform him of the arrival of Lucullus. 
Tigranes, ſtill beſotted with the notions of his 
.own grandeur, commiſſioned this courtier to go 


with 3000 horſe and à ſtrong body of foot, and 
bring 
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I bring him the Roman general alive, and put his 
1 army to the ſword. The event was, that Mit hro- 


barzanes, falling with fary upon an advanced 
part of the Roman army when pitching their 


camp, loſt his life in the action, and his troops 


were cut in pieces. Tigranes began then to open 


his eyes, and to ſee his danger; and finding him- 


ſelf obliged to abandon Tis granscerta, he retired 


XZ towards mount Taurus, in order to collect his 


forces from all parts of his dominions; ſending 
at the ſame time to Mit hridates to come and join 
him. Lucullus, by ſeveral detachments, did all 
he poſſibly could to hinder the aſſembling of Ti- 
granes's troops, and to haraſs the king himſelf 
in his retreat. Muræna fell upon him in a paſs, 
and fo diſtreſſed him, that he was conſtrained to 
fly with precipitation, leaving his baggage a prey 


to his enemies. But as it was impoſſible for Lu- 


cullus to ſubſiſt his army long in an enemy's 


country, without a victory, he, in order to. draw 
Tigranes to a general battle, reſolved to beſiege 
== Tigranccerta, his beloved city, his own work, 

and his glory, and which he had called after 
his own name. The king, ſome what humbled at 


firſt-by the checks he had received, liſtened to thę 


= counſels of Mithridates, who, by letter, and by 
= Taxiles,one of the beſt generals of the Armenian, 
adviſed him not to give battle to the Romans, Troops | 
invincible in action; but deſtroy them, by employ- 


ing his numerous cavalry to cut off their proviſions. 


But when Tigranes ſaw ſo great a number of 
foldiers, of Glberent nations, aſſembled round 


him, 
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him, Armenians and Gordyenians, Medes and Adi- 
abenians, led by their kings; Arabians from the 


country between Babylon and the Perfian gulph ; 


Albanians and [berians from the coaſts of the 
Caſpian ſea; and even the free nations and N- 


mades (Tartars) from the neighbourhood of the 


Araxes, who, being ſubject to no prince, were al- 


lured by the preſents and largeſſes of the Arme- 
nian king, this monarch returned to his former 
confidence: and in this confidence he was mightily 
upheld by the folly of all around him; whoſe 
diſcourſes, at banquets and councils, were he 1 
but empty boaſtings and menaces. Intoxicated 
with pride and preſumption, he thought the 
advice, to avoid fighting, which Taxiles continued 


to give, hd the appearance of treachery, and it 


had like to have coſt that officer his head. And, 
as for Mithridates, the Armenian ſuſpected him 
of giving the ſame counſe] from envy. This 


ſuſpicion made Tigranes in haſte for a battle, leſt 
the king of Pontus ſhould come and ſhare with 


him the glory of defeating the Romans; and 


having expreſſed his concern that he had only 


Lucullus to fight with, and not all the Roman 


generals 4 be put his Me army in 
march. ; 141 

His forces were, in n reality, numerous enough to 
inſpire ſo vain a prince with great confidence: 
For he had twenty thouſand archers and lingers, 
and fifty-five thouſand. horſe, ſeventeen thouſand 
of which might be ſaid to be caſed up in iron, ſo 
covered they were with their impenetrable ar- 
mour; and his infantry amounted to an hundred 

9 1 and 
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and fifty thouſand men, beſides the pioneers and 


other labourers, to the amount of thirty-five 
W :chouſand. When this prodigious multitude, had 


paſſed mount Taurus, and was near enough to be 


perceived from Tigranocerta, the beſieged raiſed 
ſchouts of joy, and from the top of the walls me- 


naced the Romans, by pointing to that cloud of 


q avengers. 


Lucullus called a council to 4 upon 
the meaſures proper to be taken. Some were for 
having him raiſe the ſiege, and march againſt 
Tigranes ; others adviſed him to continue the 
ſiege, and not leave behind him a place ſo im- 


portant, and furniſhed with ſo ſtrong a garriſon. 


Use anſwered, that he thought both opinions right: 
and, accordingly, dividing his army, left Muræna 
Vith ſix thouſand foot before Tigranocerta; and, 


Plat- bt: 


taking with him the reſt of his infantry, which 


hardly amounted to ten thouſand men, all his ca- 
W valry, and about one thouſand flingers and . 
W marched away to meet the enemy, . 

The ſmall army of Lucullus appeared ſo con- 


= tecopiibie in the eyes of the Armeman. troops, 
that the firſt fight of it produced abundance of 
jeſts among them. Each of the kings, who then 
followed the ſtandard of Tigranes, addreſſed him 


for leave to attack, with their own people only, 


W that handful of Romans, againſt whom, they ſaid, 
| it was below the dignity of the Ring of Rings to 


more in perſon. | Even Tigranes himſelf conde- 


ſcended to pleaſantry; If they are ambaſſadors, . 
they are too many ; if ſoldiers, tos few. . And thus 


the day paſſed in raillery and braradoes, - 


Lu 3 ; 
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Tuucullus, the next morning, put his troops in 
march, to paſs a river which divided the two 
armies. The Barbarians were on the eaſt ſide of 
it; and as the beſt ford was in an angle, made | 

by the winding of the ſtream weſtward on his 
left, the Romans, in moving to that ford, una- 
voidably turned their backs upon the enemy. 
Tigranes, who perceived that motion, began to 
triumph; calling to Taxiles, See there! your in- 
vincible Romans are flying from us! Taxiles re- 
plied, I wiſh your good fortune may at this tine 

produce what I always thought could never hap- Y 


pen. But I ſee their arms glitter; and I know that, 


when they are upon a march, they cover them with i 
caſes of leather. When they have their ſhields and 
helmets uncovered, and ſhining, it is a ſure indica - 
tion that they are advancing againſt an enemy. 


He had hardly finiſhed theſe words, when the 


foremoſt of the Roman eagles was ſeen ſuddenly 


to turn to the right, followed by the whole co- 


lumn, in order to paſs the river. He“ (cried 
out Trgranes, in the greateſt aſtoniſhment) th: 
people are coming to us | He repeated theſe words 


two or three times; and then drew up his army 


with much precipitation. Of the center he took 
the conduct himſelf, gave the right to the king 
of the Medes, and the left to the king of the 
Adiabenians: and, in the front of the right wing, 
he polted that heavy unwieldy cavalry, in which 
the Barbarians placed their chief confidence. 


Juſt as Lucullus was about to paſs the river, 
ſomebody obſerved to him, that he was going 10 
19 on an unluciy day. (It was the 6th: of 

3 „ ober ) 


8 
— 
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s in October, the day in which Cæpio had formerly 
wo ll been defeated by the Cimbri, and which from 
le of chat time was marked as unfortußate * in the 
nade Roman Calendar.) Say you ſo? (laid Lucullus) 
1 then I am going to make it a lucky day. Luſtantly 
be croſſed the ſtream, and, advancing the fore- 
em). FF moſt, held out his ſword drawn, to ſi gnify to. his 
n to troops that they ſhonld endeavour at a,cloſe en- 
gagement with the enemy, whoſe miſſive ; weapons 
re. (their darts and arrows) would thereb be ren- 
time  dered almoſt uſeleſs in their hands. irectin; 
bp. his Thratian and Gallo-Greet horſe 10 flank the 
that, : enemy's heavy- armed cavalry (before mentionec 
6085 which were poſted at the foot of 4 Hill, he 
and 


dica- a compaſs, and gained the top of that Bill: 
574 where he no- ſooner arrived, than he cried But, 
| the 


denly 
e Co- 
cried 5 
2 


men not to throw their javelins, but, keeping 
them in their hands, make uſe of them to wound 
the enemy in their legs and thighs, which were 


words WH 
army 
took ; 
king 3 
Ff the 
wing, 
which 8 
"op 

river, 
ing to 
th of 
Tober z 


iron troopers did not wait to be attacked: rerrifi 
with. the approach of the two ebhorts, they ju- 
ſtantly fled, and in their fright'threw "themſelves 
precipitately among their owi infautry, cauſing 
there the like'diſmay and confuſion; ſo that theſe 


having been drawn up deep itt file, and being 


Laughter therefore was dreadful) and the more 
ſo, as; Lucullus had forbid his men to loſe time, 


| -himfelf, at the head of two cohorts· only. fetch 


The victory, ſoldi ers, is Ours. He ordered his | 


100 turned their backs; but could not eaſily” fly, 


dhe only unarmed parts of 'their bodits. © The 


how: huddled intb a vaſt unwieldy throng,” The . 


by ſtopping to ſtrip the dead. Treading over 
Vol. VIII. 55 bracelets 
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beacelors. and gorgets enriched with precious q | 
ſtones, they purſued the Barbarians very far; . 
nor ceaſed the havock, till the general, ſeeing his 
victory abſolutely complete, ordered a retreat to 
de ſounded. It is ſaid, that on the fide of the 
| Armenians above 100,000 foot periſhed, and al- 
moſt all. the cavalry ; and that, of the Romans, 3 
only five men were killed, and ſome hundreds 
wounded. 5 3 
The Roman ſoldiers, returning 12 che ſame 1 | 
way they had come, now gathered up the rich 
ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, Tigranes had galloped 
off at the beginning of the rout with a few at- 
tendants. Seeing his ſon among theſe, he took 2 
off his diadem, and, weeping, gave it into his 
"hands, at the ſame time exhorting him to fly a 
different. way: The young prince, not daring to 
put it on his head, delivered it to the care of one 


of his pages; and, this page being afterwards 
taken priſoner, it thus happened, that the very 
diadem of the Armenian king became part of the 
ſpoils, which fell into the hands of the victor. 
he ancients, who have mentioned this over- 
throw of Tigranes's forces, have ſpoken of it with 
amazement. The, ſun (ſays one writer) never 
beheld ſuch a day. The victors (ſays another) 
were themſelves aſhamed of having drawn their 
 fawords againſt ſuch contemptible cowardly flaves. 
„ Cot tells us, that the Romans had never gained 
a victory, in which their number was ſo much 
inferior to chat of the enemy, for the conquerors 
were not the twentieth part of the conquered: 


= 
4 
* 
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| The military ſkill of Lucullus has been much 
fr; | ; admired [more perhaps than it deſerved], in that 
g his he knew how to conquer by quite contrary me- 
7 chods of proceeding ; a ſkill, which he had mani- 
d al- 4 Mithridates and Tigranes. | 
_— fue former of theſe kings he had totally de- 
5 = feared at Cyzicum and Cabiræ, by temporiſing and 


ur, | : 


ious | 


A | pedition ; forcing him to a battle, while the 
troops of his ally, the King of ge were yet 
at a diſtance. _ 

Mithridates had uſed no diligence to join his 


: ally, having deceived himſelf (it is ſaid) into a 


> hi 2 | perſuaſion, that Lucullus would proceed againſt 
ly 2 the Armenian with the ſame ſlowneſs, as formerly 
8 10 againſt himſelf, when before Cyzicum. Apprized 
one 


of the defeat of Tigranes, by ſome of the fugi- 
tives from the battle, he ſought him out care - 
W fully, and found him in a moſt piteous condition, 
the W dcjetted, terrified, quite deſtitute, a real object 
of compaſſion. Far from aggravating his diſtreſs, 


by returning the inſults, which he himſelf, in the 
with like adverſity, had formerly received from him, 
ever a Mithridates wept with him, endeavoured to con- 
her) lole him, reviye his courage, and inſpire him with 
their the hope of ſeeing better days; and at the fame 
ves. time (to do him honour as a king) gave him his 


1 own guard, and his own ſervants, to attend him. 


nuch The natural conſequence of Lucullus's victory, 
:rors was the taking of Tigranocerta; which did' nor, 
d. however, ſurrender immediately. The governor 
The found means to defend it for ſome time, diſtreſſing 


feſted in the wars he ſucceſſively conducted againſt 


1 prudent delays: the latter, by activity and ex- 
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the beſiegers chiefly by diſcharging, upon ihem 
the Naphtha, a kind of Bitumen, which caſily 


kindles, and which water itſelf can hardly extin - 


guiſh. But it happened that an inteſtine war 


broke out in the city. The governor, diſtruſt- 


ing the Greeks, and not without reafon, GOT: be- 
ing all of opinion, that it would be beſt to open 


the gates to the Roman general) di farmed them. | 


The latter, apprehending ſomething Vorſe, roſe 
in a body, and, having armed themſelves with 
clubs inſtead of ſwords, and wrapt. their coats 
about their left arms to ſerve them in the place 


of- bucklers, boldly. attacked the Barbarians, who, 
though completely armed, were not able to with- 


ſtand their fury. The vidors, ſo ſoon as they 
had knocked. any one down, ſeized his arms; and 


this, in F ſhort. time, put them in a condition to 


poſſeſs themſel yes of ſome of the towers that 


flanked the walls; which having done, they called 
to the Romans, aud aſſiſted them in entering. 
Lucullus, maſter of the place, immediately 


ſeized and ſecured the royal treaſures, and then 


gave it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers. They 
found in it, beſide other riches, eight thouſand 
talents in gold and ſilver money *, The general, 
out of the whole booty, gave 10 each ſoldier 

eight hundred drachms. Supplying the Greeks 
with what money was neceſſary for the expence 
of their journey, he ſent them all back ; into their 


own country: and with the like generolity. he 


treated thoſe people, \ whom. 7; igranes had forced 


Abel hne,  underfiantls; theſe eight thonkand _ to 
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from their own countries, to ſettle at Tigranocerta; ; 


which now on a ſudden, from a great city, was 

reduced to a ſinall village, and no longer made 
any figure in the country. But thus, by difper- 
ſing the inhabitants of a ſingle city, Lucullus re- 


37 


peopled a great number; and theſe always loved 
and honoured him, not ouly as their benefadtor, | 


13 even as their founder. 
The amiable humanity of the Roman general 
became every day more conſpicuous, and fo ef- 
feftually ſubdued the Barbarians, as to make 
force unneceſſary. Having found ſeveral prin- 
ceſſes in Tigranocerta, he treated them with all 


Dio, I. 


XX xV. 


the regard due to their ſex and rank; a condu& _. 


which naturally acquired him the warm friend- 


| ſhip of their huſbands, who were in the ſervice 


of Tigranes. The Arabian kings came of them- 
ſelves to him, to put all their intereſts into his 
hands. The nation of the Sophenians promiſed 
him obedience; and the Gordyemans (it i is ſaid) 
were for leaving their country and cities, to fol- 
low him with their wives and children, One cauſe 
of ſo warm an affection for him was this: 


Plut, 


Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus had — 5 1 
his Ambaſf ador to Tigranes, made a conſiderable 
ſtay at Antiqch, waiting the arrival of that prince, 


who was then employed in the ſiege of Ptelemais. 
Not wholly to loſe his time, Appius contrived | to 


open a negotiation with Zarbienus, king « of the | 


Gordyenians, who, he-knew, impariently bore the | 
_ .tyranny of Tigranes. The intrigue was diſco- 


vered, and the lung with his wife and children 
ny; at ety | v.35. put 
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put to death, before the Romans entered Armenia. 


When Lucullus was become maſter of the coun- 
try, he went to Gordyene, cauſed obſequies to be 
performed for the unfortunate Zarbienus, erected 


a funeral pile, adorned it magnificently, ſet fire 
to it himſelf, and, in conjunction with the relations 


and friends of Zarbienus, (whom he ſtiled his 
companion, and the friend and ally of the Romans) 
made the cuſtomary libations: and laſtly, he. raiſed 


a ſtately monument for him, applying to that uſe 


part of the treaſures found in his palace, which 


were very conſiderable. [He found alfa in the 


Plut. in 
Luc. 


App · Mi- 
thrid. p. 


230. 


Memnon. 
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magazines of that prince above 300,000 medrmn 
(or buſhels) of corn.) 
Whilſt Lucullus was yet in Gordyene, he re- 


ceived an embaſſy from Arſaces Þ king of Parthia, 


ſoliciting his friendſhip and alliance. The Roman 
received the propoſal amicably, and, in return, 
ſent Ambaſſadors to the Parthian. Theſe mini- 


ſters ſoon diſcovered that Ar/ſaces was fluctuating, 


and uncertain, whether to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
the Romans, or that of the two kings, who both 


were preſſing him earneſtly to join with them. 


_ conquered. The letter which Mithridates wrote 
to Arſaces to engage him in the 1 
fill extant among the fragments of Salluſt. 


; 8 a name common to all the kings of AY 


of this race, The proper name of bim who now xeigned was 
Binatrux. 


The Armenian offered to make a ceſſion to the 


Parthian of Meſopotamia, Adiabene, and that part 


of Armenig, which the Parthians had formerly 


taken from 75 granes, and which he had ſince re- 


contains 
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contains an ping againſt the Romans, more 


copious and particular, indeed, but the ſame in 


ſubſtance with what ane hiſtorian has put into 
the mouth of Jugurtha, againſt the ſame People, 


on. occaſion of that Paier 8 alliance with king | 
Bacchus. | : 
Lucullus, diſſatisfied with the 8 an- 


ſwers of the Parthian, who ſeemed diſpoſed to 


ſtand neuter, reſolved to attack him in his domi- 
nions. To this he was animated by the thought, 


39 


Vid. vol. 
VII. p. 
105. 


how glorious it would be for him, in the courſe 


of one war, to dethrone three kings, che moſt 7 
powerful of any in the univerſe. | 


He ſent otders therefore to Sornatius, whom 


he had left in Pontus (as was before related) with 


6000 men, to come and join him with thoſe troops 


in Gordyene, from whence he intended to invade 
the country of the Parthians. 


_  Sornatius's ſoldiers had long been diſpoſed te to 
mutiny, and now they broke out into open diſ- 


| obedience. They declared peremptorily, that 
they would neither march to join Lucullus, nor 
yet continue in Pontus, but would return to 1taly.. 
This example of mutiny ſpread, like a contagion, 
to the camp of the Proconſul; whoſe ſoldiers, 
grown rich and yoluptuous, and 46hralhs of repoſe, 


applauded the noble reſolution of their fellow- 


ſoldiers of Pontus, and loudly declared themfelves 
determined to follow their example. Lucullus 
therefore was neceſſitated to drop his deſign (for 
the preſent at leaſt) of e . * 
Een . | 


p 1 * 
* 
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 Tigranes, utterly à confounded under the ſenſe | 


| of the calamity he was fallen into by his late 


overthrow, remitted all things to the care and di- 


rection of Mit hridates, as one better experienced 


eV. 685. . 


of them, was he able, by any ſkill whatſoever, to 
draw them out, to hazard another general battle. 


in military affairs, and better acquainted my ver 
Roman way of making war. 
Before the beginning of the ſpring, 1 uri. 


rt had raiſed an army of Armenians amount- 


ing to 70,000 foot, which he cauſed to be diſci- 


plined after the Roman manner, and 3 5,000 


| Horſe. The two kings, however, did not take 


the field, till the middle of ſummer, and even 


then they did not ſeek their enemies, but, every 


movement, were careful to encamp themſelves in 


places. where they could not be attacked; nor, 


when Lucullus had paſſed mount Taurus in ſearch 


Skirmifies there were, in which the Armenian 
cavalry, fighting as they fled, after the Partbian 


männer, and with barbed arrows, Jy ae 


Selen and diſtreſſed the Romani. 
Had Licullus, immediately after \ his vey ores wy 


8 him, and not given him che opportunity of raiſing 
new forces, he muſt either have driven that prince out of the 


country, or have taken him Priſaner, and thereby put an end 
do the War. His omitting to do this diſpleaſed the Romans, as 


Well in the camp, as in the City at home, as if his neglect 


herein had been out of deſign to draw out the war for the con- 
tinuing of himſelf the longer in command: and the diſcontent, 
Which was 'berely created, famiſhed the beſt. reaſon for that 
reſolution, which was taken hereupon, of ſending him a ſuc- 


ceſtor- though it was not executed till two years after. Dia 
Call. I. xxxv. p, 1. [See Prideaux, Vol. III. p. 414. ] 


- 8 * 2. —_— Rex and L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
| > This 
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This manner of making war did by no means 
fuit with Lucullus's plan of operations: He muſt, 
at length, by ſuch delays, have been ſtarved out 
of the country; which was indeed the aim of the 


two kings. To break their meaſures, therefore, 


and force them to a battle, he reſolved upon an 
expedient, like that which he had uſed the year 


before, to bring on a general action. 'Tigranes 
having left his wives and children at Artaxata, 


the old metropolis of Armenia, and there depoſited 
the moſt and beſt of his effects and treaſures, Lu- 
cullus put his army in march towards: that city, 
concluding, that Tigranes would certainly follow 
him, to hinder his getting poſſeſſion of it. The 
ſtratagem ſucceeded. Tigranes, upon the firſt 


advice of Lucullus y deſign to lay fiege to Artaxata, 


marched away with his whole army, and with 
all expedition, in order to get between the Ro- 


mans and the city. In four days time he effected 


this purpoſe, and poſted himſelf on the further 
fide of the river 4r/anias, which the Roiians » Were 


to paſs in their way to Artaxata, 


Lucullus, confident of vittory, eroſſed tie river 


without hefitation, and drew up his army for 


action. The fortune of the day was preſently de- 
cided.” The Armenians not able, neither horſe 
nor foot, to ſuſtain the fight of the Roman infah- 


try, fled at their firſt approach. Of three e kings, 
who had paſted themſelves in the front of "the 
Armenian amy, Mithridates was the firſt” that 


 *. Mibridates and Tens were two ef Kings ad 


the third ſeems to have den a * of Mela Prideanx; b. vi. 


turned 
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turned his back, behaving himſelf this day moſt 
ſhamefully. The ſlaughter was not ſo great as | 


in the former battle, but there fell more e perſons 
of diſtinction. 
The Roman general, after this 05 would 


have continued his march to Artaxata, the taking 
of which would probably have put an end to the 
war; but it lying at the diſtance of many days 
march to the north, and winter coming on with 
ſnowy and tempeſtuous weather, his ſoldiers, al- 
ready diſguſted with the fatigues of the campaign, | 
which had been very ſevere, refuſed, after a few 


days march, to follaw him any further into thoſe 
cold regions. At firſt, indeed, they behaved them- 
ſelves with ſome degree of reſpect, ſending their 
Tribunes to make their remonſtrances to him. 
But not obtaining any thing by this method, they 
aſſembled in companies tumultueuſly, during the 
night, and nothing was heard in the camp but 
confuſed and menacing voices. Lucullus, in the 


perplexity which this ſpirit of revolt threw him 


into, had recourſe to expoſtulations and entrea- 
ties, conjurmg his ſoldiers to have a little pa- 


_ tience,only till they had completed the deſtruction 


of the Carthage of Armenia (ſo he called the city 


EY of Artaxata, which was ſaid to have been built 


© Plutarth, who mentions this traditi ition, does nat ſpeak of 


| it as a certain truth: and Cornelius Nepos, in his account of 
HamnibaP's misfortunes, ſays nothing of his going into Armenia. 


He tells us, that, after the victory gained by Scipio Afiaticus 


over Autiocbus the Great, Hannibal went firſt into Crete, and 
then to the court of Prufiar, king of Biynia, where he 


* 
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by Hannibal, when that illuſtrious fugitive, after 
the defeat of Antiochus, had retired © to the court 
of Artaxias, the head of the houſe from which 


Tigranes was deſcended). It was all in vain; 


nothing could move them: marching back there- 
fore to the ſouthward, and repaſſing mount Tau- 
rus, he entered into Meſopotamia, and fat down 
before Niſibis. Guras, the brother of Tigranes, 
was nominally commander in this place ; but the 
perſon, who really performed the functions of 
that office, was the ſame Callimac hus, who had 


defended Amiſus againſt the Romans, and, quitting 


it, had ſet it on fire. Lucullus, after inveſting | 
Niſibis a few days only, toak it by aſſault. Guras 
he treated with great humanity; but Callimachus, 
though he offered to diſcover hidden treaſures, 


could obtain no favour. The victor cauſed him 
| to be laid in irons, in order to his ſuffering the 


puniſhment due to him for burning Amiſus; a 
crime which Lucullus could not forgive, becauſe 


it had deprived him of the ſatisfaction of exer- 


ciſing his clemency and generoſity towards one of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Greet colonies in 

The Roman army, taking up their winter-quar- 
ters in this new conqueſt, paſſed the bad ſeaſon 
much at their eaſe; for it was in a mild n ” 
and a fertile country. 


Hitherto it would frei (ays Plutarch) as if *Y, 686! 
Fortune had taken a pleaſure to wait upon Lu- | 
cullus, and to fight for him; but from this period, 


| * Conſulſhip of M. Acilius Glabrio and C. Calparnias Pio 
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as if he had quite loſt her favour, he could effect 
nothing without difficulty and labour, and was 
cominually running upon rocks and fhelves. It 


is true, his virtue, his courage, his firmneſs of 
ſoul, ſuffered no alteration; but his actions had 


not the ſame luſtre as wofote; ; and he was very | 
near loſing even the glory he had acquired by his 
paſt exploits; and what was worſt of all (adds the 
hiſtorian) his adverſities were entirely owing to | 


his own miſconduct. 
He had taken no pains to gain the affections 


of his ſoldiers, and they had ſeveral cauſes of | 


diſcontent, Two ſucceſſive winters, in which they 


had undergone great fatigues, the firſt before 


Cyzicum, and the ſecond before Amiſus, had given 


birth to their complaints. And they had been 


obliged to paſs the following winters, either 
making war in the enemy's country, or under 
tents in the countries of the allies: For Lucullus 
never quartered chis troops in any of the Greek 


cities, or in the cities of the allies of Name, This 


ſevere diſcipline, together with a certain reſerve 
and haughtineſs in his manner, alienated the 
hearts of the ſoldiers from him. And they were 
confirmed in this bad diſpoſition by accounts from 
Rome, that the conduct of the general was there 
cenſured. [Certain ſpeech -: makers, whom envy 
excited againſt Lucullus, publickly accuſed him 
of -an/immoderate deſire of command, and an in- 


 -atiable;greedineſs of riches. They told the Peo- 

ple, that he had not puſhed the war with vigour 
againſt either Mithridates or Tigranes; - but had 
given theſe two kings time to retrieve their affairs, 


2 7 h in 
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in order to make himſelf; appear neceſſary „and 
to furniſh. a pretext for his being continued, year 


after year, in a command of ſuch vaſt extent, as 


to comprehend Cilicia, the province of Aſia, Bi- 


thynia, P aphlagonia, Galntzas. OI Arn 
ud Colchis, as far as the Phaſis. * 
3 Gabinus. diſplayed to the eyes of che:Peaple 
a plan, painted upon a banner, of ther magniß- 
| cent palace which Lucullus was then building, to 


intimate, that he was making all that expence out 


of the ſpoils. of the Republic. In ſhort, the diſ- 
courſes and artifices of his enemies had ſuch an 


eſſect, as to engage the People to paſs a decree, 
that the oldeſt of his troops, and eſpecially Fim- 


3 


Plut. in 
Luc. 


Cic, pro 
Sext. xliii. 


brig's Legions, ſhould have their diſcharge; that 
he ſhould be ſucceeded in che command of Cilici 


by Marcius Rex, Conſul of the laſt year; and by 
M. Acilias Glabrio, Conſul of the preſent year, in 
the command of Bithynia and Pontus, een 
War againſt. the two kings. 

But what gave the final blow to the amhovey 
of Lucullus, was the diſcourſes and intrigues of P. 


Clodius,. (ſo famous for his enmity to Cicero) a 


thoroughly wicked man, void of all ſenſe of ſhame, 
debauched to ſuch an exceſs, as to be ſuſpected, 
not without foundation, of inceſt with all his 


ſiſters, one of whom was the wife of Lucullus. 


Clodius was, at this time, in the army of his bro- 
ther · in · aw, and greatly diſſatisfied on account f 
Lucullus preferring others, more worthy, before 


him. This man, from a ſpirit of revenge, ſtirreil 
up. the ſoldiers, / and eſpecially- thoſe who hall 
lerred 400 Finbria, to mutifg; Pretending 

55 great 
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great concern for their intereſt; he aſked them, 
Whether ſoldiers, who had grown old in arms, vert 


never to. ſee an end of their fatigues, but to paſs 
their Lives in attacking nation after nation, and 


running over the world; and this for no other end, | 
but ſafely to convoy the carriages and camels of | 
Lucullus, baded with golden veſſels glittering with | 
gems? He added, The ſoldiers of Pompey, who | 
have forced none of the royal cities of Aſia, nor | 
have had other enemies to contend with, but eme 


exiles in Spain, and fldves in Italy, live now in 
1 repoſe with their wives and children, 
good lands, and inhabiting fair cities. 


77 6 we are till to fuffer the fatigues of War, let us 


reſerve what ftrength is left us, for a General who 
makes it his greateſt glory to enrich the ſoldiers that 


| have ſerved well under his command. 


It was during the winter, and while the Roman 
army was in quarters ar Niſibis, that the ſpirit of 
mutiny, thus foſtered, grew almoſt to perfect re- 
bellion. The two kings, doubtleſs no ſtrangers 
to the diſaffection of the ſoldiers to their General, 
took advantage of it. Tigranes re- entered Ar- 
menia, and forced L. Fannius, who commanded 


there for the Romans, to ſhut hifnſelf up in 4 
caſtle. Mit hridates with 4000 of his own men, 


and an equal number of Armenianc, teturned into 


his kingdom of Pontus, and there he defeated 
Fabius Adrianus (one of Lucullus Lieutenants) 
Mi- Whoſe army would have been entirely diſperſed, 
ob deſtroyed, if the king (who, though almoſt 


ſeventy. years of age, expoſed his perſon like 4 
nn had nor received Two wounds, 
8 25 which 
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which obliged him to quit the field. This event 
flackened the ardour of the victors, ſo that the 


vanquiſhed had time and ee to gain the 


fort of Cabiræ. | 
It was not long before: the Ling, cured 5 his 


wounds, marched to beſiege that fort; but being 
informed, that Triarius was adyancing with. all 
the troops he had been able haſtily to aſſemble, 
he retired, Triarius purſued him as far as Go-' © 


mana, and even gained over him ſome-ſmall ad- 
vantage; and with this the campaign ended. 
At the return of ſpring, X Mithridates, having, 
without queſtion, recruited his army, led it againſt 
Triarius, whom he hoped to drive entirely out of 


the kingdom of Pontus, before Lucullus could 


come to his aid. Triarius kept upon the defen - 
ſive, 'and declined a battle. To force him to it, 
the king made preparations to attack à caſtle, 
in which was all the heavy baggage of the Ro- 
man army. This ſtratagem ſucceeded. The ſol - 


diers of Triarius, to preſerve their baggage, : 


obliged their commander to fight ; who, it is ſaid, 
| was not backward thereto, having flattered him. 
ſelf with the proſpect of the glory he ſhould 


acquire, by conquering in the abſence of his ge- 


neral/ The two armies met three miles from 
Ziela, a city that became famous in the Roman 


ſtory from this action. Triarius was totally routed; 


nor, perhaps, would any of his troops have 


eſcaped the ſword of the enemy, if Mit hridates 


had not been again wounded *, and thereby ren 


* The wound was in his thig b. The king had i in bis army | 


many pens Ibid and ard ar ths Eee. manner; 
1445 diered 


| 2 


9. 


eonſonted to march, when they learnt that Tri- 


pieces, if their general had not furniſhed him with 
mea of ſaving himſelf by fligh lt. 


„ having aſſembled a conſiderable 


012 * | | gagement \ 
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( 
dered unable to keep the field; which made his 2 
generals order a retreat to be ſounded. This o 
was the moſt bloody defeat, the Romans had b 
_ ſuffered during the ER courſe of their wars 4 
againſt Mithridates : ſeven thouſand Romans re- 6 
mained dead upon the field of battle, amongit MW .. 
whom were four and twenty Tribunes, and an MW . 
hundred and twenty Centurions. Cicero, making 
his court to Pompey,” at the expence of Lucullus, . 
ſays, that, when this general received the news of s 
Pin defeat, it was from public rumour, U 
and not from any ſoldier: who had cope the = 
Langhten ns N 


The troops of 7 An th had be- 
fore refuſed to follow him; yet, through ſhame, 


arius was in danger; but it was too late: He 
did not arrive in Pontus till after the diſaſter: 
He found the dead bodies lying upon the field of 
battle; and, by neglecting to bury them, he far- 
ther exaſperated his ſoldiers againſt him. And 
'as for Triarius,” they would have torn him in 


» Tigraxes had recovered the greater part of his 


carmy, was marching to the aſſiſtance of bis ally; 
and this made Mit hridates induſtriouſſy avoid, 
for the preſent, a battle with Zucalkus; The 
— being able to force bim to an en- 


« 17 
„„ „ 


5 which — for his "ocbelas apen his guard 1 — b 


"Cencurion, who gave Nig the wound. The Centurion was killed 8 
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gagement, reſolved to lead his army againſt T 1 
granes, Whoſe troops he hoped to defeat with eaſe, 


by attacking them unexpectedly, when fatigued 
with a long march: But this plan was diſcon- 
certed by the untractableneſs of his own men; 


who, though they had followed him ſome time; 


yer, when they ſaw that he meant to go into 
Cappadocia, declared peremptorily, they would not 


tent, and almoſt from man to man, taking them 
by the hand, and with tears intreating them to 
advance. 


too deep root to admit of a remedy. They 
treated him with inſolence and contempt. Shews 
ing to him their empty purſes b, they ſaid, that 


he, who alone grew rich by the war, ought to make 


war alone. What confirmed the Fimbrian Le- 
gions in this inſolence, was the arrival of the 
Conſul Glabrio, who had been appointed to ſuc- 
The Conſul was already in Bi- 
thynia, and had cauſed proclamation to be made 
in all the adjacent countries, that he prohibited 


all perſons from obeying the orders of Lucullus, . 


upon pain of confiſcation of their eſtates, the 


Roman People having put an end to his com- 
In conſequence of this proclamation, the 


mand. 
ſoidiers of Fimbria conſidered Lucullus only as a 


private perſon : and all that the ſoldiers of the 
other Legions, who ſtill retained ſome reſpect for 


8 This i is related by Plutarch, a had deform related 25 


conſiderable booty the . got at the plundering of Tigra · 


nocerta. 


Vor. VIII. x * “ 


Lucullus went from tent ro 


There was no kind of ſubmiſſion to 
v hich he did not deſcend ; bur the evil had taken 
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their general, could obtain from theſe mutineers, 
Was, that they would continue with the army to 


the end of the ſummer; and even this was upon 


expreſs condition, that, if the enemy did not ap- 


pear during the interval, they ſhould be entirely 
at liberty to withdraw. . | 
Lucullus, to avoid being totally abandoned, 
was under a neceſſity of accepting what they 
thought fit to grant, and conſequently of ſuffer- 
ing Tigranes to ravage Cappadocia, and of bear- 


ing unrevenged the inſults of Mithridates. He 
had wrote to the Senate, that, having ſubdued 
thoſe two kings, it was neceſſary ten commiſ- 
fioners ſhould (according to cuſtom) be ſent to 


regulate with him the diſpoſition of his new con- 
queſt. The commiſhoners arrived at this time, 
and found Lucullus ſo little maſter of the cne- 


my's country, that he was not even maiter of his 


own troops. And this reduced him to ſay, that, 


as to any future meaſures relative to the war, 


he was entirely out of the queſtion ; that thoſe 
were Glabrio's buſineſs, who had been named to 
ſucceed him. But G/abrio, who had expreſſed 


great ardour for the employment, while he be- 
lieved he ſhould have nothing to do, more than 
reaping the fruits of his predeceſſor's victories, 
kept aloof, when he found there were difficulties 
and dangers to be encountered. 


The end of the ſummer, with which the ſervice 
of the Fimbrian Legions was to end, being come, 
they marched out of the camp, drew their ſwords, 
brandiſhed them in the air, and with loud cries 


called upon the enemy; who not appearing, they 
* 
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pretended they had performed their engagements, 
and would now retire. Lucullus was under a 
neceſſity of diſmiſſing them. He likewiſe ſent 
part of the other troops to G/abrio, retaining 
Nvith him only an inconſiderable number of ſol- 
diers, with whom it was impoſſible for him to un- 
dertake any thing further e. 


© Plutarch, upon this occaſion, deſcants noni on Lucullur's 
ant of affability and condeſcenſion to his ſoldiers, ** If with 
F< all the great qualities he poſſeſſed, courage, vigilance, acti- 
“ vity, prudence, and the love of juſtice, he had likewiſe 
« poſſeſſed that principal talent of a general, the ſkill of making 
himſelf loved by his ſoldiers, the empire of the Romans 
would not have had the Exzphrates for its boundary, but 
the Caſpian ſea and the extremities of the Eaſt. For, by 
* conquering Tigranes, they would have reaped the benefit 
* of his conqueſts, and held in ſubjection to themſelves all 
* the nations which that prince bad ſubdued. And as to 
the Parthians, they were not at. this time ſo powerful, as 
* afterwards, when Craſſus attacked them. Rent in pieces by 
* civil wars, and haraſſed by their neighbours, their * 
was not equal to that of a king of Armenia. 
The ſame hiſtorian is of opinion, that Lucullus's victories 
ere eventually more hurtful to his country, than beneficial ; 
they being the cauſe of Craſſuss unfortunate expedition againſt. 
the Parthians. [ As, according to Pohybius, the ſafe retreat of 
the Greeks under Aenopbon, through the whole country of their 
enemies, was the cauſe of Alexander's invaſion of Perfia.] 
* The conqueſts of Ti granccerta and Niſibis, the immenſe 
* riches brought from thoſe cities to Rome, and the diadem 
of Tigranes, born in pomp in the triumph of Lucullus; theſe | 
4 inflamed Craſſus with the defire of carrying the Roman arms 
into the Eaſt. He imagined, that all the wealth of Par- 
* thia would be the ſure prey, as well as ample reward, of 
* whoever would take the trouble of going to ſeize it. But 


© the arrows of the Parthians very ſoon undeceived him; and 
* his deplorable defeat evinces, that Lucullus owed his victo- 


*<© ries, not to the unſkilfulneſs and unmanlineſs of his ene- 
mies, but to his own undaunted courage and able conduct.“ 


E 2 P ompey, 
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Pompey, who (as above mentioned) was already | 


& * yo | 
2 uns” in Aſa, when he learnt that the Manilian Law 


| had transferred to him Lucullus's command, lot 


no time in improving the opportunity, which | 


his commiſſion gave him, of mortifying his rival, | 


Without delay, he cauſed edidts to be fixed up | 
in all the cities, enjoining the Roman troops to 
repair to him: obedience was punctually paid Þ 
to his edits: and even Fimbria's Legions, which, 
by a decree of the People, had obtained their dif- | 


miſſion, went voluntarily, and ranged themfelve: 


under the enfigns of Pompey ; who left his rival 


not more than 1600 ſoldiers to attend him in 


his triumph, and even theſe were unwilling to 
ſtay with him. 

Pompey likewiſe ſummoned the principal Ma- 
giſtrates of the A/zatic nations, and forbad them 
to pay any regard to the orders of Lucullus: And 
whereas this general, in concert with the ten com- 


. miſſioners, had made ſome decrees and regula- 


tions, Pompey cancelled them all, and, wherever 


he went, ſuffered nothing to ſubſill that had 
been inſtituted by his rival, whom he endea- 


voured, by all potuble rang,” to render con- 


temptible. 


Lucullus, complaining of this FER proce- 
dure, ſome of their common friends propoſed 2 
conference between the two generals. Accord- 
ingly they met in Galatia. The politeſt ex- 
pPreſſions of reciprocal eſteem and reſpe&, warm 


congratulations, high compliments upon each 


f other's victories, were the introduction to mutual 
"wcculations (which Ay followed) in the 


moſt 


each 
utual 
n the 
molt 
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moſt opprobrious terms. Lucullus reproached 


Pompey with his unjuſt, injurious, inſatiable am- 
bition: Pompey reproached Lucullus with his 
paſſion for money, and with the prodigious wealth 
he had amaſſed during the war. They parted 


more inflamed, than before, with anger againſt 
each other; and this anger was for ever break- 


ing out in their daily diſcourſe. Pompey affected 


to lower the value of Lucullus's exploits, by al- 


ledging, that he had fought with nothing but the 
empty ſhadows of armies, whereas he himſelf 
ſhould have real ſoldiers to combat; an infantry, 
which Mit hridates, grown wiſe by his misfortunes, 
had well diſciplined, and had armed, not with 


gilded toys, but with ſwords and ſhields; and a 


cavalry, which the ſame prince had gradually 
learnt to make truly ſerviceable in war. On the 


other hand, Lucullus affirmed, that he had left 
his ſucceſſor nothing to do againſt Mithridates 


or Tigranes; that the war was at an end: but that 


| Pompey (like thoſe cowardly birds which fall 


greedily to prey upon dead and mangled bodies, 


which they did not kill) was accuſtomed to come 
in at the cloſe of a war, and fall furiouſly upon 
the ſcattered remains of armies defeated and 


routed by other commanders; and then aſcribe 
to himſelf the ſole merit of thoſe victories. Thus 
it was He, this mighty man, not Catulus, Me- 
tellus, and Craſſus, who conquered in the wars 
of Lepidus, Sertorius, and Spartacus. And how 


then was it poſſible, that he ſhould not aſpire to 


the fame of having terminated the wars of Pon- 
Zig 27 tus 


A: 
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tus and Armenia, HE, who was ſo nobly ambi- 


tious of a triumph over a gang of runaway ſlaves ? 


After Lucullus return into Italy, violent and 
long- continued oppoſition was made to his de- 


mand of a triumph. What the event was we 


ſhall ſee hereafter, 


CHAP. VIII. 


The TuIRbDb MiTHRIDaTICc War continued, un- 


der the conduct of Power, to the Rn 15 M- 
THRDATES in 690. 


the diſcharge of his new commiſſion. Phra- 
ates, king of Parthia, and Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, the allies of Mithridates, and on whoſe 
aid, after his many loſſes, he chiefly depended for 
ſupport, were fallen at variance. For the ſon 


of Tigranes, revolting againſt his father, had re- 


paired to the court of Phraates, his father-in-law, 


wich whom having prevailed to eſpouſe his quar- | 


rel, he returned into Arments with an army of 
Parthians. 

The elder Tigranes therefore, had he been 
never ſo much inclined to afliſt the king of Pon- 


tus, was incapable of doing it; but, in truth, he 


had no ſuch inclination, having entertained a 


| ſuſpicion that this good ally, grandfather of rhe 
rebel - prince, ſecretly encouraged him in his re- 


bellion: ſo that Mithridates was left with only 
his own troops, which amounted to no more than 


the 


OMPEY's good fortune attended him in 


G kent mob 
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the forces of the Romans. A battle he pru- 
dently and induſtriouily avoided ; but, to make 


the beſt uſe of tlie ſtrength he, had, employed it + 


to ſhut up the entrances into his kingdom, and 
to ſtarve his enemies, by cutting off their ſup- 


plies of proviſions, as often as poſhbly he could: 


and it was the eaſier to diſtreſs the Roman troops 
in this reſpect, as the adjacent countries all 
around them had been waſted and ruined by Lu- 
cullus. 

Pompey, at the ſame time that by bogus his 


march againſt the king, diſpatched Metropha- 


nes to him, to ſound his diſpoſition, whether he 


55 
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might be brought to ſubmit; that is, firſt to de- 
liver up all the deſerters, and then ſurrender him- 


The monarch rejected the ſe- 
The deſerters, ei- 
ther conjecturing thet ruth, or being informed 
of their concern in the negotiation, roſe, and 


drew into their mutiny the national troops, Who 


well knew the need they had of thoſe ſtran- 


gers: But at length the king appeaſed the ſol | 
diery, by proteſting, he would never deliver up 


thoſe who had done him ſervice, nor would ever 


make peace with the Romans; that he had ne- 


ver in reality entertained the thoughts of peace; 


and that the Ambaſſadors he had ſent to Pompey, 
were in truth only ſpies. 


The Roman general not finding it practicable . 


to diſlodge the king from the ſtrong poits he 
held, and apprehending a want of provitions; 
turned towards Armenia Minor, which, being de- 


ſlitute of troops, preſented an eaſy conqueſt. 
E 4 | Mic idates, 
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Mithridates, to whom that province belonged, 
followed him thither, and encamped his army 


ſo advantageouſly upon a hill, that he could not 
be forced to a battle. Drawing his proviſions 


commodiouſly from the countries behind him, he 


employed his cavalry to carry off the enemy's 
convoys; in which they often ſucceeded ; ſo that, 
had he continued in that poſt, he he have 
greatly diſtreſſed his enemy; but he quitted it 


for want of water, not knowing that water was 


to be had there. Pompey ſeized the poſt imme- 


diately; and the verdure with which the hill was 
covered, indicating that there were ſprings in it, 


he cauſed wells to be dug. Theſe were pre- 
ſently filled with water, ſo as abundantly to my 


ply the whole army. | 
Not long after, Pompey, by his 1 Kill 


in war, contrived to ſurprize, and almoſt entirely 
deſtroy, the cavalry of Mithridates; a fatal blow 


to him, in that it gave the Romans a facility in 


getting proviſions. As the king ſtill perſiſted 


in declining a battle, Pompey undertook to ſhut | 


him up in his camp by lines drawn round it. 


Five and forty days Mithridates continued in a 


manner beſieged : at length, preſſed by famine, 
he turned his thoughts to flight; and he made 
his diſpoſitions ſo ſkilfully, as to deceive Pompey's 


vigilance, Leaving fires lighted in his camp, he 


ſet out during the night. Pompey purſued him 
the next morning, but without being able to at- 


_ tack him; for he kept himſelf ſhut up in his camp 
the whole day, and renewed his march only 


when it was e and the Romans, being un- 
| . acquainted 
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acquainted with the country, were not forward to 


hazard a battle in the night. 


However, when the king drew near to the 


Euphrates, Pompey made a ſecret and expeditious 


march, got, before him, and poſted himſelf in 
his way to hinder his paſſing that river, which 
would have brought him into the dominions of 
Tigranes, Mithridates knew nothing of this march 
of the Roman army; and his troops, having ſet 
out as uſual in the evening, leſs vigilant than be- 
fore, becauſe expecting to be very ſoon in a place 


of ſecurity, fell unawares, and in the dark, into 
the midſt of their enemies. Pompey ordered all 
his trumpets to ſound at once, and all his ſoldiers 
to give a ſhout; which ſo increaſed the terror and 
confuſion of the Barbarians, that they preſently 
turned their backs, and fled : and it is faid 
(though it ſeems not probable, if this conflict 
happened in the night) that above 10,000 of 
their number were ſlain, and that the priſoners 
were not much fewer. The king with 800 horſe 
opened himſelf a way through the Romans ; but 
this guard did not ſtay with him long, and he 
was reduced to continue his flight with only three 
companions. Among theſe was Hypfucratea, one 
of his concubines, whom he uſed to call Hyp/i- 


crates, on account of her maſculine courage and 
ſtrength. Habired and armed like a trooper, ſhe 


rode by his ſide in all his battles, accompanied 


him in all his expeditions, and in all his flights; 


and, in this laſt, did him the office of a groom, 


as well as of a valet, taking care not only of — 


perten but of his horſe. 


4 3 | Mithridates, | 
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. Mithridates, having picked up in his flight 


about 3ooo foot, and ſome foreign cavalry, ar- 


rived at a fort called Snoria, on the frontiers of 


Armenia Minor. It was one of the places in 


which he kept his treaſures; he took thence 
6900 talents, diſtributing the rich habits and 


other things of value among his friends: To each 


* rim 
Tartary. 


Vid. Vol. 
VIII. p. 5. 


of whom he likewiſe gave a proviſion of poiſon, 
that they might be maſters of their own fate, if 
they ſhould be in danger of falling alive into 
the hands of the Romans. He had hoped to 
find an aſylum with Tigranes; but the Arme- 


nian, actuated by the ſuſpicion above mentioned, 


or pretending ſo to be, not only ſeized the Am- 


baſſadors whom Mzithridates ſent to alk his per- 
miſſion to enter his dominions, but ſet a price 


upon the king's head, promiſing 100 talents tg 


any one who ſhould bring it him, 


Mithridates, thus abandoned by his ally, re- 
ſolved to retire to the Cimmerian Boſporus &, 
where his ſon Mac hares reigned: He could go 
thither only by land, the enemy being maſters 
of the ſea: But though the march was long 
and difficult, the king, ſupported by his cou- 
rage, puſhed on beyond the ſprings of the Eu- 
phrates, paſſed the Phaſes, and arrived at Dio- 
ſcurias, ſituated on the Euxine ſea in the weſtern 
extremity of the Iſthmus, which divides that ſea 


from the Caſpian; and there he took up his win- 


ter- quarters. Pompey had detached ſome horſe 
and light troops in purſuit of him; but, upon 
advice of his having paſſed the Phaſis rel in- 
ee all hope of overtaking ** and applied 

5 | . himſclf 
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himſelf to found a new city on the ſpot where 
he had gained the late victory, calling the place 

* Nicopolis [the city of victory]. To people it, 

he left there ſuch of his ſoldiers as, by wounds, 
ſickneſs, or age, were diſabled from further ſer- 

ving. With theſe ſome families of the country- 

Joined, and in proceſs of time the city became 
conſiderable. | 


It was here that the ſon of Tigranes, the only 
remaining ſon of three whom he had by Cleopa-- 
tra, the daughter of Mithridates, came to the 

Roman camp. The father had pur to death the 
other two on light occaſions; whereupon young 
Tigranes, the third ſon, not thinking his life 
ſafe within the power of ſo cruel a father, fled 
to Phraates, king of Parthia, his father-in-law, 
who not only gave him a kind reception, but 
brought him back into Armenia with an army, 
and laid fiege to Artaxata, the capital of the 
kingdom: For Tigranes had retired to the moun- 
tains. The city being well fortified and well de- 
fended, the ſiege was ſpun out to a great length; 
and Phraates, the neceſſity of his affairs recall- 
ing him into Parthia, returned thither with 
the better part of his forces. Tigranes ſeized 
the favourable opportunity, fell upon his ſon, 
vanquiſhed him, and drove him out of the coun- 
try. The prince's firſt thought, after this diſ- 
aſter, was to repair to his grandfather Mithri- 
dates; but meeting. in the way, the news of 
his defeat, and of the bad ſtate of his affairs, 
he fled to the Roman camp, and threw himſelf 
as a ſupplicant at the feet of Pompey, who re- 
ceived 
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ceived him kindly, and was glad of his coming ; 


for being then juſt going to enter Armenia, he 
wanted a guide well acquainted with the country, 
and he made uſe of young Tigranes for this 


purpoſe, marching under his guidance dire&tly | 
towards Artaxata. The Armenian king, terri- | 


fied ro exceſs, now turned his mind wholly to 


make his peace with the Romans; and, in his | 
fright, the firſt ſtep he took was delivering up 
thoſe Ambaſſadors, by whom Mit hridates, when 


diſtreſſed, had aſked his protection, to Pompey : 
The negotiation, however, for peace was tra- 
verſed and impeded by the young prince ; and 
the Romans, ſtill advancing, paſſed the Araxes, 


Reduced to extremity by his fears, Tigranes then 


opened the gates of Artaxata, and received a 
Reman garriſon into it ; and, having heard much 


of Pompey's clemency, and honourable diſpoſitions, 


fet forward, without any precaution taken, to 
reſign himſelf and his kingdom to the pleafure 


and diſpoſal of the Roman General. He laid 


aſide his royal robe, but retained his crown, or 


_ tiara, that he might command ſome reſpect, even 


While, as a ſuppliant king, he knew himſelf 
an object of compaſſion. When he arrived at 


£ the camp of the Romans (which was about ſix- 
teen miles from Artaxata) two Lictors, at the 


entrance of it, ſignified to him that he muſt diſ- 


mount; for that no ſtranger had ever been per- 
mitted to enter a Roman camp on horſeback. 
Tigranes alighted, gave them his ſword, took off 


his royal tiara as ſoon as he came into the pre- 


ſence of nn and caſt himſelf proſtrate on the 
ground 
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ground before him. Pompey, hereupon, leaped 


from his ſeat, ran to him, and, kindly taking him 
by the hand, lifted him up, put his crown again 


upon his head, and placed him on a ſear at his 


right hand, and his ſon on another at his left. 
The king ſaid, He ſhould never have acted in 


„ the manner he had juſt then done, towards 


« any other perſon of any other nation ; but that 


« there could be no diſhonour in being vanquiſhed 
_ « by a general, whom no potentate on earth 
could ever hope to vanquiſh; nor in ſubmit- . 
« ting to a man, whom fortune had exalted above 
all other mortals.” To this flattering compli- 


ment Pompey anſwered, by aſſuring the dejected 


monarch, he ſhould have no reaſon to complain 


of his fate; that he ſhould nor loſe Armenia; 
and ſhould gain the friendſhip of the Romans. 


Alfter theſe words of conſolation, he invited the 
king and his ſon that night to ſup with him, 
| appointing the next day for hearing their cauſe. 


Young Trgranes had not riſen from his ſeat at 
his father's appearing, nor ſhewed rhe leaſt mark 


of reſpe& for him: He had flattered himſelf with 
the hope of being put into immediate poſſeſſion. 
of the crown of Armenia, and was therefore far 
from being pleaſed with what had juſt paſt. 
Wholly poſſeſſed by his anger, he not only re- 
fuſed to go to the ſupper to which he was invited, 
but even intimated, in a kind of threat, that if 


Pompey did not give him ſatisfaction, he ſhould 
find ſome other Roman who would be more ef- 
N tus friend. | 


The 
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The day following, Pompey, after holding a 


great council, (to which he had called both fa- 
ther and ſon, that he might know their ſeveral 
pretenſions) pronounced a decree, by which he 


ordained, that the elder Tigranes, yielding up to 
the Romans all his conqueſts on this fide the Eu- 
phrates, and paying 6000 talents, for having made 


war upon them without cauſe, ſhould ſtill reign | 
in his paternal kingdom of Armenia Major; and 


his ſon in Gordyene and Sophene (two provinces 
bordering on Armenia) during his father's life 
time, and ſucceed him in all the reſt of his domi- 
nions after his death: but to the father was re- 
ſerved, out of Sophene, the treaſure he had there 


. depoſited, without which he would not have been 


able to pay the fine of 6000 talents, impoſed on 


him. The elder Tigranes joyfully accepted theſe 


terms, being glad even thus to be again ad- 
mitted to reign; and he was ſo overjoyed to hear 
the Romans ſalute him king, that he promiſed to 
give every common ſoldier fifty drachms, each 
Centurion a thouſand, and each military Tribune 


ten thouſand. But the ſon was highly diſpleaſed 
with the decree; and, pretending that the trea- 
| ſure in Sophene belonged to him, refuſed to per- 


mit his father to take it away. Pompey decided 
the diſpute. in favour of the father: the ſon, 
enraged more than ever at this deciſion, me- 
ditated an eſcape; but this deſign was diſcovered, 
and a guard was placed upon him; and, being 


afterwards detected in ſolliciting the nobles of 


Armenia, and alſo the Parthians, to renew the 


war, Pompey put him among thoſe whom he re- 
ſerved 
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ſerved for his triumph. Tigranes, the father, as 
ſoon as he had received his treaſure out of So- 


| phene, paid the 6000 talents, and was thereupon 


declared a Friend and Ally of the Roman people. 
The king likewiſe periormgy now his promiſe to 
the ſoldiers, 

Phraates ſollicited ineffectually for the releaſe 
of his ſon-in-law, young Tigranes. Pompey an- 
ſwered the ambaſſadors of the Parthian, That a 


father had more right over his ſon than a fa- 
S ther-in-law. And whereas the Parthian had 
E propoſed, that the Euphrates ſhould be the boum 
| dary of the two empires, Pompey, without enter- 
ing into any diſcuſſion, declared, that he knew no 


boundaries but thoſe of right and juſtice. 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, ever faithful 


to the Romans, to whom he owed his elevation 
to the throne, had been the ſport of their ene- 


mies, - had been expelled, reſtored, and expelled 
again, now by Mithridates, then by Tigranes. 
The flight of the king of Pontus, the ruin of his 
affairs, and the peace granted by the Romans to 
the king of Armenia, confirmed the Cappadocian 


in the poſſeſſion of his dominion: And Pompey, in 


recompence of his fidelity, gave to him Sophene, 


Vell. Pat. 


Plut. & 
Dio. 


which he had once allotted to che prince of Ar- 5 


menia. 
After theſe . Pompey marched north- 


| ward in purſuit of Mithridates. Coming to the 


river Cyrus, he was oppoſed by the Albanians, 


and the Iberians, two potent nations inhabiting 


the Ii hmus, between the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, 


and Saen of the king of Pontus ; but hay- 
| ing 


Liv. Epit. 
Plut. & 
Dio. 
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ing orerthrown them in battle, he forced the 4 
banians to ſue for peace, and then wintered in 
their country. ä 


L. AuxELIus Corra, | 
L. MaxLivs ToxqQuaTus, | Conſuls. 


— Early the next year he marched againſt the 
Jberians, who were a very warlike nation, and Þ 
had never ſubmitted to either Medians, Perfians, 
or Macedonians, during all the time that theſe, Þ 


ſiucceſſively, held the empire of . 2. But, though 
Pompey found ſome difficulties in this war, he 


ſoon ſurmounted them, and forced the [bertians 
to terms of peace; their king Artoces, for hoſt ages, 


giving his ſons. 


After this, he reduced the people of Colchis 
to a ſubmiſſion, having taken O/thaces, their king, 
priſoner (whom he afterwards cauſed to be led 


before him in triumph); and then marched back 


againſt the Albani ans, who, while he was engaged 
with the Iberians and Colchians, had renewed the 
war. He overthrew them in battle with great 
laughter, killing, with his own hand, their gene- 


ral C, the brother of their king Orodes {or 
Oraſes}, and thereby forced the king to pur- 


chaſe the renewal of the laſt year's peace by 
rich preſents, and allo to ſend his ſons to him for 


hoſtages. 


Having finiſhed this war in the Wa he led 


'back his army into the ſouthern parts; for, Mi- 


thridates being arrived in the kingdom of B 


Horus, on the other fide of the Euxine ſea, there 
was no purſuing of him thicher, but round that 


ſea 


t the 
fans, = his way to Syria, he arrived at the place where 
heſe, | 
ough 


be 
rians 
ages, 


chi: 
king, 
e led 
back 


Anticchus Afiaticus (the ſon of Antiochus Euſebes), 
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ſea a great way about, through many barbarous 1. R. 688, 
Scythian nations, and ſeveral deſarts; which was OG 
not to be attempted by the Roman army, with 379 Conf. 
out manifeſt danger of a total miſcarriage. (All 
that Pompey could do, was to order his fleet, 
commanded by Servi/ius, one of his lieutenants, + 


to be fo ſtationed, as to hinder ſupplies of provi- 


ſions, and other neceſſaries, from being carried to piut. & 
the king). In croſſing the kingdom of Pontus, in Dio. 


Triarius had been defeated by Mithridateßs; 
and, finding the dead bodies of the Romans ſtill 
lying unburied upon the field of battle, he cauſed 
them to be interred in honourable manner ; which 
much pleaſed his army, and made the fault of 
Lucullus, who had neglected that duty, appear in 


a ſtronger light. After this, continuing his march, 


he ſubdued Darius, king of Media, and Antio- 


chus, king of Comagene; and having, by Scaurus, 


reduced Cz/e-Syria and Damaſeus, and, by Gabi- 
nius, the reſt of thoſe parts as far as the Tz Igr1s, 
he was become maſter of all the Syrian empire. 


the remaining heir of the Seleucian family, who, Aon 


by the permiſſion of Lucullus, had now reigned Joſeph. 


Antiq. I. 


four years in ſome part of Syria, after Tigranes ziv. c. 4. 


had been forced to withdraw his forces from it, Pio Call. 


applied himſelf to the Roman general, requeſting 

to be re-eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of his an- 151 
ceſtors. But Pompey anſwered, That the Romans xl. c. 2. 
had found Tigranes in poſſeſſion of that country, 


and had conquered it from him, and were not 


Vor. VIII. ; F to 
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V. R. 688. to yield the fruits of their victory to another 2, 
"FT Chr. And accordingly he reduced Syria into the form 
379 Conf. of a Roman province. Azticchus being thus de- 
—prired of his crown, here ended the empire of the 
Seleucidæ in Aſia, after it had laſted two hundred 
and fifty-eight years. f 

What made Pompey ſo fond of this TTY into 

Syria, Was a vain and ambitious defire of extend- 

ing bis conqueſts to the Red ſea. He had for- 

merly, while he commanded firſt in Africa, and 

_ afterwards in Spain, puſhed his conqueſts on both 

Flut in ſides of the Mediterranean to the Weſtern ocean, 


* and had lately, in his Albanian war, led his forces 3 
as far as the Caſpian ſea; and, if he could alſo 3 
lead them to the Red ſea, he thought ir would _ 
complete his glory, = * 
While theſe things were doing by hi Romans, pu 
there happened great diſturbances and revolutions pr 


in Judæa: They had their original from the br 
1 85 ambition and aſpiring ſpirit of Antipater (the fa- of 

Joſeph. ther of Herod). He, having had his education in WW 7. 
; ws WY 4 the court of Alexander Fannæus and his queen br 


Alexandra, who reigned after him, inſinuated him- ſac 
ſelf into the good graces of Hyrcanus, the eldeſt op 


of their ſons, hoping to riſe by his favour, when ref 
he ſhould come to the crown after his mother: bet 
But when Hyrcanus was depoſed, and Ariſtobulus but 


| a Another reaſon aſſigned / for this conduct of Pompey was, 
That Aatiachus being a weak prince, of nocourage, or capacity, d 
to prote& the country, the putting it into his hands would caſi 
be to betray it to the ravages and depredations of the Fer and that 
"— 8 the 
7 5 | made But 
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made king, from whom he had no proſpect of 
favour, he ſet himſelf, with all the art he was 


maſter of (and that was not a little) to reſtore 


Hyrcanus to his crown: In order whereto he 


treated with Aretas, king of Arabia Petræa, and 
engaged him to aſſiſt Hyrcanus with an army: 
and he had, by his intrigues, drawn great num- 
bers of the Fews into the ſame deſign. The 


| greateſt difficulty was to excite Hyrcanus himſelf 


to the undertaking : for he, being a quiet, indo- 
lent man, who loved eaſe more than any thing 


elſe, had no inclination to ſtir a foot for obtain- 
| ing a kingdom. Bur, at length, being made to 
believe, that his life was in danger, and that he 


muſt either reign or die, if he ſtaid in Fudea, 


this argument rouzed him to fly for ſafety, and to 
put himſelf into the hands of Aretas. This 
prince, according to his agreement with Antipater, 


brought Hyrcanus back into Judas, with an army 
of 50,000 men; and, having there joined the 


| Jews of Hyrcanus's party, gave battle to Ari/to- 


bulus, gained an abſolute victory over him, pur- 
ſued him to Jeruſalem, entered the city without 


oppoſition, drove the vanquiſhed prince to take 


refuge in the mountain of the temple, and there 


beſieged him. All the prieſts adhered to Ariſto- 
bulys, but the generality of the * declated 


for Hyrcanus b. 


; This happened in hr dias if ds wits | 


caſion Arifobulus, wanting lambs and beaſts for the facrifices of 
that holy ſolemnity, agreed with the Jets, that were among 

the beſiegers, to furniſh him with them, for a ſum ſpecified. 
dat wen n. received the money, which was let down to 


F 2 : Scaurus 
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Scaurus being by this time come to Damaſcus 
with a Roman army, Ari/tobulus ſent thither to 
him, and, by the promiſe of four hundred talents, 


engaged him on his ſide. Hyrcanus offered him 


the like ſum ; but Scaurus, looking upon Ar:/to- 
bulus as the more ſolvent of the two, choſe to 
embrace his cauſe; and Gabinius, by a preſent of 
three hundred talents, from the ſame quarter, was 


induced to do the ſame. And, accordingly, both 


the Roman generals ſent to Aretas to retire, threat- 
ening him with the Roman arms in caſe of refuſal. 


: Aretas raiſed the fiege, and marched off towards 


his own country; whereupon Ar:/tobulus, having 
got together all the forces he could, purſued after 


him, overtook him, and, with a great ſlaughter, 
| defeated him in a battle, wherein periſhed many 


of the Jews of Hyrcanus's party. 


About this time, Pompey himſelf came to Da- 
maſcus, whither reſorted to him ambaſſadors from 


them over the wall, they refuſed to deliver the ſacrifices. Nor 
was this the only baſe action they were guilty of at this time. 


For there being then at Jery/alem one Onias, a man of great 


8 reputation for the ſanctity of his life, who was thought to have 


obtained, by his prayers, rain from heaven, in a time of drought, 
they brought him forth into the army; and, concluding that 
his curſe would be as prevalent as his prayers, preſſed him to 
curſe. Ariſtobulus, and all that were with him. He Jong refuſcd 


to hearken to them, but, at length, finding no reſt from their 


importunities, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, as he 
ſtood in the midſt of the ſoldiers, and prayed thus, O Lord 


Cod, Rector of the univerſe, fence thoſe that are with us are 5 
Fecple, and they that are beſicged in the temple are thy priefts, I 


Pray thee, not to hear the prayers of either of them againſt the 

aher. The beſiegers were ſo enraged againſt the e man 

for * that they lloned him to dean. 1 
7 | al 
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all the neighbouring countries, eſpecially from 
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1 Chr. 
Egypt and Fudea. The ambaſſadors from Eg ypt-**, 


preſented him with a crown of gold, of the value 
of four thouſand pieces of gold money, and thoſe 


from Judæa with a vine of gold, of the value of 
four hundred talents, which was afterwards de po- 
| ſited in the temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol at 


Rome, and there inſcribed as the gift of Alexander, 
king of the Jes. [It ſeems the Romans would 
not own Ariſtobulus to be king, and, for that rea- 
ſon, put his father's name upon it inſtead of his]. 


While Pompey was in theſe parts, there came, to 


make their court to him, twelve kings, who were- 
all ſeen, at the ſame time, attending upon him. 
As many ſtrong places in Pontus and Cappa-' 
docia ſtill held out for Mithridates, Pompey found 
it neceſſary to march again thither to reduce 
them; which having, ſoon after his arrival, in a 
great meaſure, accompliſhed, he took up his win- 
ter · quarters at Aſpis, in Pontus. Of the places 
which he reduced, one ©, called Kawn, 1. e. Nero- 
caſtle, was the ſtrongeſt : there Mithridates had 


laid a great part of his treaſure, and the beſt of 


his other effects, as reckoning the place impreg- 


nable. Here Pompey found the private memoirs 


20 Among other things here found, were Mithrilates s Jo 
cinal Commentaries, which Pompey cauſed to be tranſlated into 


379 Conſ. 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 


Latin by Lenæus, one of his freedmen, a learned Grammarian. 


For, among many other extraordinary endowments, witch which 


this prince had accompliſhed himſelf, he was eminently ſkilled 
in the art of phyſic, and is eſteemed the author of that ex- 
cellent Alexipharmical medicine, which, from his name, is now 
called Mithridate, which has ever fince been in great uſe 


among the Phyſicians. Plin. I. xxv. c. 2. 
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of the king, which diſcovered many of his tranſ- 
actions and ſecret deſigns. 

Pompey having, while he lay at Aſpis, ſettled 


the affairs of the adjacent countries, as well as 
their circumſtances would then admit, as ſoon 


as the ſpring began, returned again into > Hria, 


to do the fame in that country. 


5 Juli us Cæſar, 1 
C. Marcius Figulus, Conſuls. 


1 On his arrival there, he made Antioch and Se- 
leucia, on the Orontes, free cities, and then conti- 
nued his march to Damaſcus, intending from 
thence to make war upon the Arabians, in order 
to carry on his victories to the Red ſea. But in 
his way to Damaſcus he made many ſtops, to 
examine into the conduct of the princes of thoſe 


parts, and to hear the complaints that were made 


. againſt them. For in the declenſion of the Syrian 


empire, many petty princes had raiſed themſelves 
upon its ruins in ſeveral diſtricts of it, and there 
exerciſed tyranny over the people, and depreda- 


tions on their neighbours. Theſe Pompey, as he 


paſſed through the country, ſummoned to him, 
and, on hearing their cauſes, confirmed ſome of 


them in their toparchies, under the condition of 


becoming tributaries to the Romans; others he 
deprived; and ſome he condemned to death for 
their male-adminiſtration. But Ptolemy, the ſon 
of Mennæus, prince of Chalcis, who was the wic- 
kedeſt of them all, having made himſelf very rich 


by oppreling has People, and plundering his 


nei — 
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nei ighbours, preſented Pompey with a thouſand ta - 


lents, and thereby redeeming not only his life, 
but his principality, continued in the en of 
both a great number of years. | 

On Pompey's coming into Cæle-Syria, Antipater, 


| from Hyrcanus, and one Nicodemus, from Ariſto- 
bulus, addreſſed themſelves to him concerning the 
controverſy that was between theſe two brothers, 


each of the delegates requeſting his patronage to 
that brother by whom he was ſent. Pompey, 


having heard what they had to ſay, diſmiſſed 
them with fair words, ordering, that both brothers 


7 
„ 689. 
Bef. 1 


380 Cent. ; 


Joſ. Ant. 
1. xiv. c. 5. 


ſhould appear in perſon before him; and pro- 


miſing, that he would then take full connivation 


of the whole cauſe, and determine it as juſtice 


ſhould direct. At this audience Nicodemus did 


much hurt to his maſter, by complaining of the 


three hundred which Gab:nins, had extorted from 


him. For this made both thoſe generals his ene- 


mies; and Pompey was afterwards much influenced 
by them in his determination of the diſpute. But 


four hundred talents, which Scaurus, and the 


Pompey, being then intent upon making prepara- 


tions for his Arabian war, could not immediately 


find leiſure for this matter; and, ſoon after, an 
event happened, which forced him to lay aſide, 
for the preſenr, whatever he had to do in Syria, 


and march again into Pontus. It was as follows. 


Before Pompey left Syria in the former year 
(68 8) there came ambaſſadors to him from Mi- 


thridates, out of Boſporus, with propoſals of peace. 


They offered on the king's part, in caſe he mighr 
be . N to hold his paternal kingdom (as Ti- 


F 4 granes 
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granes had been), to pay tribute for it to the 
Romans, and quit to them all his other dominions. 
826 Conf. To this Pompey anſwered, that the ting /boutd 


Have come to him in perſon, in the ſame manner as 


- Fond had done. The negociation had no 


effect; for M:ithridates could not entertain the 


thought of ſurrendering himſelf : He offered to 


ſend his ſons, and ſome of his principal friends; 
but this afſer was rejected: Whereupon he made 
new preparations for war with as great vigour as 
at any time before: he levied exorbitant ſums 


upon the people, who, having been lately terri- 


fied, and almoſt deſtroyed by a. dreadful earth- 
quake, changed that reſpect and zeal, which they 
had hitherto retained for their ſovereign; even in 


his worſt fortune, imo indignation; and hatred, 


when they felt themſelves thus oppreſſed by him: 
for the violences aud vexations committed by the 


| officers. appointed 10 collect the taxes were in · 
ſupportable; and he, falling ſick at this time; 


could not remedy the evil. He was ſhut up in his 
palace with three, eunuchs, who anended him, 
and were the only perſons admitted to ſęe him. 
But, notwithſtanding, his conſinement, the levies 


went on, and ſixty cohorts, of fix hundred choſen 
men. each, were raiſcd, beſides a: great multitude 


of other ſoldiers, f in. whom he had leſs confidence. 


Pompey, having notice of theſe preparations for 


war, found it neceſſary to haſten. back again into 
Pontus to watch the king's proceedings. On his 


arrival, he fixed his reſidence for ſome time at 
Amiſus, and, while he continued in that place, 


4. 


very heart of the Reman dominions. 
diſtributing his rewards, gave the leſſer Armenia, 
with ſeveral other territories and cities adjoining, 
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cenſured in Lucullus. 


whereas Mit hridates was {till alive, and with a 
great army, and was meditating an invaſion on the 
Pompey, in 


to Dejotarus a, one of the princes of the Gala- 


tans, to recompenſe him for his adhering to the 


Roman intereſt during all this war, and honoured 
him with the title of king of thoſe Wr 
whereas before he was only a Tetrarch. 
While the Roman forces were in ee Are- 
tas, thę Arabian king, took the advantage of their 


abſence to make incurſions and depredations in 
ſeveral parts of Syria. T his called "Pg r | 


Win into that country. 


Marc Us Tull. us bin 
Cai us Antoni Us, 


Yom Agen 


For he there ſettled the 
dominions of Mithridates into provinces, and be- 
ſtowed the rewards, as if the war had been ended: 525 Conl: 
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xili. 
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On his arrival at Danica, the cauſe of Eyre 
canus and Ariſtobulus was brought to a hearing 
before him. They both appeared in perſon, as 
he had ordered; and, at the ſame time, ſeveral of 
the Tris appeared there againſt both! theſe laſt 


58 This 5 is the ſame king Deetorus, in whoſe behalf G af- 


Joſeph. 
Antiq. & 
de Bell. 
Judaic. 


terwards made one of his orations, which was ſpoken before 


Julius Ceſar. Galatia was formerly. governed by fqur Tetrarchs, 


of which Dejotarus was now one. To his Tetrarc Po 


mpcy added 


the grants above mentioned, without diſpoſſeſſing the other Te- 
trarchs, 


But Dejotarus had acquired all Galatia at the time 
when Cicero pleaded for * Sirabs, I. xii. p. 567. 


requeſted, 
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r requeſted, in behalf of themſelves, © That they 


. 


2 9 8 might not be governed by a king.” They 


= Con. pleatied, « That it had been formerly the uſe of 


* their nation to be governed by the high-prieſt 


of the God they worſhipped, who, without 


« aſſuming any other title, adminiſtered juſtice to 


4 them, according to the Laws and Conſtitutions 


« tranſtnitted from their forefathers : that it was 


uus indeed, che tuo contending brothers were 
c f the ſacerdotal race, but had introduced a | 


new form of government, that they might 
thereby ſubjeR the people to ſlavery. 
Hyrcanus, on his part, urged, © That, being the 


_. < elder brother, he was unjuſtly deprived of his 
birth- right by Ariſtobulus, who, having left him 


only a fmall portion of land for his ſubſiſtence, 
had uſurped all the reſt from him; and, like a 
« man born for miſchief, practiſed piracy at ſea, 


and rapine and depredation at land, upon his 
* neighbours.” And for the atteſting of what 
 Hyrcanus had alledged, there appeared about a 


1 of the principal Jeu, whom Antipater 
had procured to come thither for that purpoſe. 
Jo this Ariſtobulus anſwered, © That not his 
« ambition had excluded Hyrcanus from the go- 
« yernment, but his own incapacity, to manage it, 


* being an inactive, ſlothful man, utterly unfit for 


the buſineſs of the public, and fallen into the 
„ contempt of the people: He added, I was 
« therefore forced to interpoſe, in order to pre- 


8 ſerve the government from falling into the 
2 hands be ee and [ bear no other title in 


the 
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before me.” And, for witneſſes of this, he pro- 
duced ſeyeral young men of the country in gaudy 38: Conf. 


and ſplendid apparel, who did not, by their dreſs, 
or by their behaviour, bring any credit to the 


cauſe, in ſupport of which they appeared. Pompey, 


on this hearing, ſaw far enough into rhe matter 
to make him diſapprove of the violence done to 


Hyrcanus, but would not immediately determine 


the controverſy, leſt Ariſtobulus, being proyoked 

thereby, ſhould obſtruct him in his Arabian war; 
an enterprize which he had then much at heart. 
Giving therefore fair words to both brothers, he 
diſmiſſed them for the preſent, promiſing, that, 


would come in perſon into Judæa, and there ſettle 
and compoſe all matters. Ariſtobulus, perceiving 


how the Raman general was inclined, went from 


75 
« the ſtate, than what Alexander my father had v. R. 6. 


Bef. Chr. 


62. 


— 


after he had reduced Aretas, and his Arabians, he 


Damaſcus without taking leave; winch very much 


angered Pompey. 
In the mean time, Aretas, though he had hi- 


| therto contemned the Roman arms, yet, when he 


found the Romans near him, and ready to invade 
him with their victorious army, ſent Ambaſſadors 


to make his ſubmiſſion. Pompey, nevertheleſs, 


marched to Petra, the metropolis of Aretas's king g- 


dom, and having taken the place, and the king in 
it, put him into cuſtody ; but releaſed him after- 


wards on his ſubmitting to the terms required, 
and then returned to Damaſcus. 


Being there informed of the warlike prepara- 


tions, which Ariſtobulus was making in Judæa, he 
marched into that country, and found him in his 


caſtle 


Plut. & 
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: v. R. 690. caſtle of Alexandrion, which was a ſtrong fortreſs, 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 


pp · in 
Nitto 


Joſeph. 
ibid. 


Plut. in 


Pomp. 


ſituated in the entrance of the country on a high 


mountain. Pompey ſent him a meſſage to come 


down to him; which he was very unwilling to do; 
but at Fa by the perſuaſions of thoſe er 
him, who dreaded a Roman war, he was prevailed 
with to comply: and, after ſome diſcourſe with 
Pompey. about the controverſy depending, he re- 
rurned again into his caſtle : And this he did two 


or three times, hoping by theſe compliances to 
gain Pompey, to his ſide: but at the ſame time he 


was fortifying his caſtles, and making preparations 
for his defence, in caſe the ſentence ſhould go 
againſt him; of which proceeding Pompey being 


informed, forced him, on his next coming down, 


to make a ceſſion of all his caſtles, and to ſign or- 


ders to thoſe that commanded in them, to deliver 


them up to the Romans. Ariſtobulus grievoully 
reſented the putting this force upon him, and 
therefore, as ſoon as he got free, fled to Feruſa- 
lem, and there prepared for war, Pompey, not to 
give him time for aſſembling bis forces, marched 
after him. The firſt place where the Romans 
pitched their camp was in the plains of Jericho; 


and here they received the news of the death of 
Mithridates. It was brought to Pompey by ſpe- 


cial meſſengers ſent from Pontus. The meſſengers 
having their ſpears wreathed about with laurel, 
which was always a token of ſome victory, or 
other important advantage gained to the ſtare, the 


army were eager to know what had happened; 


and whereas there was no tribunal yet erected for 


: 5 FE general ens camp being juſt Pitghed), and it 


would 
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would require ſome time to erect one of turf (as 
was the'cuſtom), they heaped up their pack-ſad- 
dles one upon another, and thereby made an 
eminence: Pompey aſcended it, and from thence 


s communicated to them, that M:#hridates had laid 
violent hands upon himſelf, and was dead; that 


his ſon Pharnaces, having ſeized his kingdom, 
ſubmitted both that and himſelf to the Roman 
State; and that from him came the letters bringing 
this account: ſo that the war, which had cauſed 
them ſo many fatigues, was now at an end. The 
army immediately expreſſed their joy by ſhouts, 


and nothing was to be ſeen the whole day, but 


feſtivity and ſacrifices of thankſgiving. 

The ſequel of Mithridates's ſtory, after his ar- 
rival at Dioſcurias, on the eaſtern coaſt of the 
An is as follows. | 25; 

Having there eres he ſet out aut in the 
b for the kingdom of Boſporus, which had 
been a province ® of his empire, and where he 
had placed one of his ſons, called Machares, to 
govern it with the title of king. But the young 
king having been hard preſſed upon by the Ro- 


mans, while they lay at the ſiege of Sinope, and 


were maſters of the Euxine ſea by means of their 
fleet, he made peace with them, and had ever 
ſince maintained the terms of it. This n 


* The 3 were ho people _ inhabited the northern 


coaſt of the Ezxine ſea ; which coaſt (or at leaſt the weſtern part 
of it) ſeems to have been ſubject to Mithridates, as well as the 


country called (in this part of the Roman ftory) the Cimmerian 
Byorus, which is alſo the name of the Soreight, which divides 
the an, from Ke. Fa. 
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much angered the father; the ſon dreaded his ap- 


proach; and therefore, while he was on the way, 


ſent Ambaſſadors to pacify him, urging in excuſe 
of his conduct, that what he had done was by the 
neceſſity of his affairs, and not by choice. Find- 


ing that his father was implacable, he endea - 


voured to make his eſcape by ſea; in which at- 


tempt not ſucceeding, he killed himſelf, to avoid 


falling into his father's hands. 


| Via. ſupra 
p- 72. 


It has been mentioned, that from the kingdom 
of Boſporus Mithridates ſent Ambaſſadors unſuc- 
ceſsfully to treat with Pompey, then in Syria; and 


that, loſing all hopes of obtaining peace from the 


Romans, upon any tolerable terms, he made all 
the preparations he could for war. 
As ſoon as he was capable (after his ſickneſs 


formerly mentioned) of acting and managing his 


affairs in perſon, he ſent troops to Phanagoria, 


on the eaſt ſide of the Streight, that he might be 
abſolute maſter of the channel, of which he was 
already maſter on the weſt fide, by means of 


Panticapeum. Caſtor, a man of obſcure; birth, 


who was governor of P hanagoria, had formerly 


been affronted by the eunuch Tryphon; and now, 


ſeeing this eunuch arrive with the king's troops, 


killed him, made the inhabitants take arnis, and 
exhorted them to reſume their liberty. The whole 


city roſe. The citidel, in which were ſeveral of 


Mit hridatess children, and, among the reſt, Ar- 
taphernes, aboye forty years old, made ſome re- 
ſiſtance; but the people heaping up wood round 
about it, in order to ſer it on fire, the prince's 


courage failed, and he ſurrendered himſelf pri- 


ſoner, 
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ſoner, with three of his brothers, Darius, Terres, X. R. *. | 
and Oxathres, and one ſiſter, called Eupatra, all * 

four under age. Cleopatra, another daughter of * Conf. 
Mit hridates, held out againſt the rebels, notwith- 

ſtanding her being thus deſerred by her brother; 

and gave her father time to ſend' ſhips to carry 


her off to Panticapeum. Caſtor delivered up wy 
priſoners to the Romans. 


The example of Phanagoria was followed by 

ſeveral of the neighbouring towns; ſo that Mi—-— 
thridates, ſeeing treaſons multiply around him, 
turned his thoughts to purchaſe the friendſhip of 
the Scythian kings, by giving them ſome of his 
daughters in marriage, with rich preſents : But 
the ſoldiers, who were appointed to eſcort the 
princeſſes, delivered them into the hands of the 
Romans, having firſt killed the eunuchs who had put. in 
the care of them. All theſe diſappointments Pomp. 

determined him to make a deſperate expedition — 

through the way of Pannonia, and the Trentine App · in 

Alps, into Italy itſelf, and there attack the Romans, Ni. 
as Hannibal had done, at their own doors. In 

order hereto, he collected numerous forces out of 

the Scythian nations, for augmenting his former 

army, and ſent agents to engage the Gazls to join 

with him. There were abundance of Gauls ſet- 

tled upon the Danube, and the rivers that fall 

into it, and he had for a long time kept up a good 

correſpondence with theſe; ſo that he expected 

not only to meet with no oppalitioh. from. them, 

but to have them for his allies and auxiliaries. | 

But thisenterprize containing a march of above Frideaux,. 
2000 miles, through all thoſe countries which are 
TTY | | now 


So 
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now called T; artaria Crimæa, Podolia, Meldavi a, 
Walachia, Tranſylvania, Hungaria, Stiria, Carin- 
thia, Tyrol, and Lombardy, and over three great 


rivers, the Boryſtenes, the Danube, and the Po, 


the very thought of it ſo terrified the army, 
that, to avoid it, they conſpired againſt him, and 
made his ſon Pharnaces their king. Mithridates 
had always diſtinguiſhed this ſon as his favourite, 


and intended him for his ſucceſſor. But the 


prince, who was deſirous to preſerve, at leaſt, the 
wreck of his father's fortune, and foreſaw, that 
the project of marching into Italy, if only begun 
to be put in execution, would probably occaſion 
the loſs of all, by rendering the Romans irrecon- 


cileable to the family of Mitbridates, put himſelf 


at the head of the conſpirators b. 


The king, informed of what was in agitation, | 


" ſent ſome of his guards to ſeize the prince; but 


he gained over theſe ſoldiers to join him in the 
conſpiracy : into which, by remonſtrances and 


- Promiſes, he eaſily brought likewiſe the Raman 


Prid. 
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V Fear might perhaps concur with ambition in prompting the 
prince-to rebel. The death of his brother * might make 
him think his own life very precarious. 

- Mithridates, in the decline of his affairs, had placed 3 
tonice, the mother of Xiphares, in a ſtrong caſtle (called Sympho- 
rium) in Pontus. She, finding herſelf like to be deſerted, de- 
livered the place to Pompey, upon his promiſe of ſafety for her- 
ſelf, and likewiſe for her ſon, in caſe he ſnould happen to fall 
into the hands of the Romans: And Pompey continued her in 
poſſeſſon of that caſtle, and of moſt of the effects in it. Xiphares 
as at this time in Pontus with his father, who, to be revenged 


on the mother, carried this ſon to the ſide of the Streight, on 


the oppolite fide on which the caſtle Rood, and there ſlew him 
within ber yew, and left the dead hoo. unburicd on the ſtrand. 


: | deſerters, 
8 : * 
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deſerters, who were encamped without the walls 
of Fangen. The prince found no greater 
difficulty in gaining the ſoldiers of the other 
camps; and at the head of this multitude of re- 
bels he preſented himſelf before the place at 
day- break. | 


8: 


V. R. 690. 
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The city ſoon followed the example of the 


camps. Some officers, whom the king had ſent 
to enquire the cauſe of the ſfiouts he heard, hav- 


ing gone over with their ſoldiers to Pharnaces, the 


inhabitants preſently opened the gates to the 
prince: ſo that the king was reduced to ſhut 


himſelf up in the citadel. From thence he ſent 
to aſæ the mutineers what their demands were: 
They anſwered with extreme inſolence, We 
demand that Pharnaces ſhould be our king: 
* We want a young king, not an old one, go- 
verned by eunuchs, and who makes known his 
« power only by cruelties to his generals, 155 
« friends, and even his children.? 

Iſithridates came out, in order to speak in 
perſon to them; but the ſoldiers who attended 


him, thinking it would be beſt for themſelves to 


follow the ſtream, offered their ſervices to the re- 
bels. The Roman deſerters, proud of their num- 


ber and ſtrength, and ever at the head of the re- 


|  be-crew, made anfwer to this offer of the ſoldiers 
That it would not be accepted, unleſs they gelt 
gave ſome ſignal proof of their zeal.” And, 

at the ſame. time, they pointed to Mithridætes. 

In ſo great extremity, the king had no choice but 


Pi idezux. 


to return into the fort, Which he did not effect 


without great difficulty, having had his horſe 
190 RE. =» Toe killed 
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Y.R. "T0 killed under him. At the ſame inſtant, the whole 
1 as - multitude of the revolted proclaimed Pharnaces 
. 228 king; and, for want of a diadem, they bound 
about his head a broad fillet of Egyptian paper, 
which ſomebody had taken out of a yeigybouring 

| temple. 
Oroſ. vi. 5. Mithridates, who, from a tower, ſaw all that 
paſſed, ſent many times to alk his life of his ſon, 
with permiſſion to retire. But as none of his 
meſſengers returned, and he found he muſt die, 
he made this prayer: O ye gods, the avengers of 
fathers, if it be true that you exiſt, and if there 
be juſtice in heaven, grant that Pharnaces may, 
one day, hear his ſentence of death pronounced by 
Dio. App. his children. He then called ſome of his officers 
and guards, who had hitherto continued faithful 
to him, and, having praiſed their generoſity, or- 
dered them to repair to the new king; after 
which he retired into his apartment, diſtributed 
poiſon to his wives, concubines, and daughters e, c 
and took a dofe of it himſelf: this not operating 
upon him, he had recourſe to his ſword ; but fail- 
ing 10 give himſelf ſuch a wound as was ſuffi- 


© Two of his daughters, Mithridatis and Nya, who were 
to be married to the two P/olemys, the one king of Eg ypt, and 
the other king of Cyprus, defired to have the conſolation of 
dying before their father : they made haſte therefore to drink 
| the poiſon, and expired in a very ſhort time. 
The number of this prince's ſons and daughters, by bis 
1 wives and concubines, was very conſiderable. Many of his 


ſons he flew in his diſpleaſure ; and many of his daughters be 


E poiſoned, when he could not carry them off in his flights. 
Nevertheleſs, five of his ſons and two of his daughters were 
carried by Pompey to Rome, and here. led before him 1 in his 


Triumph. — 4 2 
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Chap. viii The Roman Hiſtory. $3 
cient to do the buſineſs, he called to him a Gal. v. R. 650. 
lic officer (who, at the head of ſome of the re- R 
bels, had forced the walls of the caſtle); Brave 389 Conſ. 
foldier, you did me great ſervicts at the time you "oo FR” 
fought under me. You will do me a greater now 

than ever, if you will ſave me from the ſhame of 

falling alive into the hands of the Romans, and 

being led by them in triumph. . 1 com- 

plied with his deſire. = 
Such was the end of Mithridates d,; whom Ci- Cie. in 
cero ſtiles the greateſt of kings after Ale e. "I 

He was (ſays Velleius) a very great prince, Vell. I. itz 
ſometimes by his fortune, always by his 'magna- wn 

| nimity; a general in conncil and deſign, a ſoldier 

| in execution, and, for hatred to Rome, another 
Hannibal. It is agreed, that he was a very ex- 
wang nee Vote for the greatneſs” * olf 


a The continuance of 1 war with the A 
according to Juſfin, was forty-ſix years 3 according to Apian, 
porty. wog according to Floras and Eutropius, forty; and ac- 
cording to Play, thirty; but according to the exact truth of 
ide matter, though we reckon the beginning of the war from 
Mithridatess ſeizing Cappadocia (which was the firſt oecaſion 
of it, its duration to his death, will be no more than c enfy- 
ſeven years; which, for the ſake of a round number, P! xy 
calls thirty, and thereby comes nearett to the oth,” 2 7 0 
Connect. p. 432. 
The fummary given us, by an e and jadichu mo- 
dern, of che wars, and fortunes of Mirbridates, and of his cha-. 
racter as aging may not perhaps be ee to the 
reader: | | 
— This 2 of things [mentioned above. i FA + the Monteſ- 
* note, p. 285. J gave riſe to thice mighty wars, Which foroi 8 | 
85 « 608 of the nobleſt parts of the Roman hiſtory + becauſe we deur, &c. 
* do not, on this occaſion, read of princes already. overcome _ : - 
G © by 


V. R. 696. 


Bet. Chr. 
62. 
389 Conf. 
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his ſpirit, and the endowments of his mind: and 
that he was learned in all the learning of thoſe 
times; 


66 by ; Luxury 1 Pride, a3 Antiochu« and Cen 3 hor ks 


« Fear, as Ph: tip, Per/es, and Tugurtha ; bat a magranimous 


: 00 kiog, who, in adverſity, like a lion that gazes upon his 


„wounds, was fired with greater indignation upon that ac- 


* count. This part of the Raman hiſtory is ſingular, becauſe 
«* it abounds with perpetual and ever- unexpected revolutions; 


for if Mitbridates could eaſily recruit his armies, it is like- 


*« wiſe true, that in thoſe reverſes of fortune, in which kings 
*« ſtand in greateſt need of obedience, and a ſtrict diſcipline, 


his barbarous forces forſook him: As he had the art of 


« enticing nations, and ſtirring up cities to rebellion, ſo was 


„he likewiſe betrayed by his gaptains, his children, and his 
„ wives; as he bad ſometimes unexperienced Reman gene- 


« rals to contend with, ſo, at other times were Jent int him | 


* Sy/la, Lucullus, and Pompey. | 
This prince having defeated the Roman generals, and 


* conquered Aa, Macedonia, and Greece, was vanquiſhed, in 


his turn, by Sy/la; confined by a treaty to his former li- 


* mits ; haraſſed and inſulted by. the Reman generals. Be- 


come once more ſuperior to them, and conqueror of Ala, 


„he was driven thence by Lucullus; purſued into his own 
* * country z ; obliged to fly for ſhelter to Tigranes, and defeated 


with him: Depending now upon himſelf alone (the Hrme- 
nian monarch being irrecoverably loſt), he took ſanctuary in 


6 bis own dominions, and re-aſcended the thronmGe. 


Lucullus was ſucceeded by. Pompey, who quite overpowered 
* Mithridates, He then fled out of his dominions, and, crofi- 


ing the Araxes, marched from danger to danger through 


« the country of the Laxi, and, aſſembling 1 in his way all the 


« Barbarians he met with, appeared in Pofporus, againſt; his 
«fon Machares, who had reconciled himſelt to the Romans. 


Although plunged in ſo deep an abyſs, he yet formed a 


« Ceſign of making 1rahy the ſeat of the war, and / marching 


% Rome, at the head of thoſe nations «oho enſlaved t 8 


Sure due, and by the Jame <way they then took,” Jr 


| Chap. viii The, Roman Hifory,, 85 


times; and it is affirmed, that of twenty-two na- V. R. 690. 
tions under his command, he could ſpeak to every Wy G64 FE '1 
one in their own proper language. Other of his 389 Conſ. 
accompliſhments have been already mentioned. Plin. I. vii. 
Bur that he was inhuman, unnatural in his dif- 24. 
pleaſure, a monſter of cruelty (not to mention 
the maſſacre. in cold blood of - 80,000 Italians 
ſettled in Aſ/ia) is manifeſt from his murdering 

his mother and his brother, and from the great 
number of his ſons, and of his friends and fol- 

| lowers, whom at ſeveral times, and often on very 
flight occaſions, he had put to death. He lived Prid. 437. 
ſeventy- two years, ſixty of which he reigned. 
Pompey, from the plains of Jericho, where (as Jol, Ant. 

was before related) he received the news of the Jes va 
death of Mithridates, led his army toward Je- 
ruſalem. On his approach, Ari/tobulus, reffified, 
and repenting of what he had done, went out to 
meet him; and, in order to pacify his anger, pro- 
miſed him an abſolute ſubmiſſion, and likewiſe. a 
conſiderable ſum of money. The Roman. gene- 
ral UEePted the propoſal, detained the king, and 


1 know not 3 by theſe laſt words, the judici ous author 
intended to intimate, that becauſe the Roman State was, ſome 
hundreds of years after this time, enſlaved by the nations lie 
refers to, it would now have been endangered by an invaſion 
from the ſame nations. If he did, he muit ſurely have for- 
got for a moment, that Rome was now almoſt in the higheſt 
degree of ſtrength ſhe ever attained to; and that ſhe was fallen 
into extreme weakneſs, and broken all to pieces, whe thoſe 
nations ſucceeded in their attempt upon her]. | 
* Betrayed by Pharnaces, another of his ſons, ny * an 
* army terrified at the greatneſs of his enterprizes, and the 
| © perils he was going in ſearch of, he died 1 in a insert worthy 
N ; | f $48 I | 
Ce } | - ſent 
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ſent Gabinins, one of his Lieutenants, with a body 


of men, to receive the money : But when Gabi- 
nius came to the city, he found the gates ſhut 
againſt him; and was told from the walls, that 


the citizens would not ſtand to the agreement, 


Pompey, thinking himſelf mocked by Ariſtobulus, 


laid him in chains, and marched with the whole 


army directly for Jeruſalem. The place, by its 
ſituation, as well as by its fortifications, was very 
ſtrong, and might have held out a long time, 


if the people within had not been divided among 
themſelves : the adherents of Ariſtobulus were 


unanimouſly for defending it; and ro this they 
were the more vehemently carried, by their ex- 


treme indignation at Pompey's making their king 


a priſoner : But the partizans of Hyrcanus be- 
ing the ſtronger, and being determined to receive 
Pompey into the city, the other party retired to 
the mountain of the temple, where, having bro: 
ken down the bridges over the deep ditches and 


vallies that ſurrounded it, they reſolved to main- 


rain themſelves. Moſt of the ſacerdotal order ad- 


| hered to the cauſe of Ariſtobulus, and ſhut them- 


ſelves up with thoſe who had ſeized the temple; 


while the main body of the people. not only 
admitted Pompey into the city, but, with Hyrca- 
nus at their head; ſupplied the Romans with all 
the neceſſaries they could furniſh for carrying on 


the fiege of the temple. The north fide of it be- 


ing obſerved to be the weakelt part, Pompey be- 


gan his approaches there. At firſt he offercd 
the beſieged terms of peace; but theſe being 
bees he lent to * for een and 


3 | all 
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Chap. viii. The Roman Hiftory. 

all other engines of war proper for a fiege, de- 
termined to exert his utmoſt efforts for the ſpeedy 
reduction of the place. Nevertheleſs it held out 
three months, and, perhaps, the Romans would 
have been neceſſitated to quit their enterprize, 
had it not been for the ſuperſtitions rigour with 
which the Jews obſerved their Sabbath. For- 
merly it had been catried ſo high, that they 
would not defend their lives on that day, but, if 
then aſſaulted, would rather patiently yield their 
throats to be cur, than ſtir a hand in their own de- 
fence. But the miſchief and folly of this being 
ſufficiently made appear in what they ſuffered 
from it in the beginning of the Maccabean wars, 
it was then determined, that the neceſſary de- 
fence of a man's life was not within the prohi- 
bition of the fourth commandment. But this 


V. R. 8 
Bef. Chr. 


62 
389 Conſ. 


1 Mac. ii. 
32—38. | 
"Pr ideaux. 


Ibid. 


being underſtood to hold good only againſt a di- 


rect and immediate aſſault, and not againſt any 
antecedent preparative leading thereto, it reached 


not, in their opinion, to the allowing of any work, + 


to be done on that day, for the preventing or 
deſtroying the worſt deſigns of miſchief, rill wn 
came to be put in execution. Although, there- 
fore, they vigorouſly defended themſelves on me f 
Sabbath day, when aſſaulted, yet they would not 
then ſtir a hand, either to hinder the enemy's 
works, or deſtroy their engines, or obſtruct their 
erecting of them, as they did on other days: 

Which Pompey perceiving, ordered, that no aſſault 


| ſhould be made upon them during their Sabbarhs; 

but that thoſe days ſhould be employed wholly 
in [RIFE on his works, and erecting and fit- 

| "on & ting 


8 
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v. R. 690. ting his engines in ſuch manner, as they might 


Bef. Chr. 


62. 


beſt do execution the following days. And thus 


33g Conf. the Romans, taking advantage of the ſuperſtition 
of the Fews, filled up the ditches with which the 


' temple was ſurrounded, and brought forward 


their engines of battery, without meeting with 
any oppoſition: By which engines they at length 

eat down a ſtrong rower; and this drew a great 
part of the adjoining wall with it; ſo that a 
breach was made large enough for an aſſault. 


Cornelius Fauſtus, the ſon, of Sylla, being poſted 


near the breach, immediately mounted it, and 
was followed by the whole army, who thus en- 
tering the place, made a dreadful laughter of 
thoſe whom they found within it: it is reckoned, 
that no leſs than 12,000 were put to the ſword ; 
and, in this maſſacre, none ated more 5 8 7 
than the Jews of the contrary faction did againſt 
their own brethren. During all this ſcene of 


deſtruction, we are told, that the prieſts, who 


were then in the temple, went on with the daily 
ſervice of it, not being deterred, either by the 
rage of their enemies, or by the death of their 
friends; and that many of the prieſts, while they 
were To employed, had their own blood mingled 


with the blood of the ſacrifices which they were 


offering: an inſtance of coaſtancy much geared . 
by Pompey himſelf. 

And thus, after a ſiege of three months, was 
the Temple of Teruſelem taken by the Romans, in 
the end of the firſt year of the. hundred and 
ſeventy-ninch Olympiad (Caius Antonius and Mar- 
cus Tullius Wade being "Re Conſuls at Rome) 


about 
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about the time of our Midſummer, and on che 


day which the Jews kept as a ſolemn faſt for the 
taking of 'Zeru/alem, and the temple with 1 it, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, | 

As ſoon as the Romans had made themſelves 
maſters of the place, Pompey, accompanied by 
ſeveral of his chief officers, went up into jt, and 
not contenting themſelves with viewing the outer 
courts, cauſed the moſt © ſacred parts of the temple 
to be opened to them; and they entered not 


only into the HoLy PLAcE, but alſo into the 


HoLyY oF HoLIEs, where none were permitted, 
by the Few!/b law, to enter but the high - prieſt, 
and he only once in a year, on their great day of 


expiation. The Fews are ſaid to have more grie- 


vouſly reſented the profanation of their temple 
by Pompey, than all they had before ſuffered 
from the Romans during the war. | 

Though Poppey found, in the treaſuries of the 
temple, 2090 talents in money, beſides its rich 
utenſils and other things of great value, he left ir 
all intire and untouched, for the ſacred uſes to 
which ir was deyoted. And the next day he or- 
dered the temple to be cleanſed, and divine ſer- 


- That the temple was now taken on the day of a ſolemn 
fall, is ſaid, not "ke by 7oſephus in the places laſt above cited, 
but alſo by Strebs, 1. xvi. p. 763, The taking of Jeruſalem 
by Nebychadnezzear, was on the gth. day of their month a- 


nur (2 Kings xxv. 21.) which uſually falls about the time of 


our Mid/aummer, ſooner or later, according as their intercalation 


happened. But in their preſent type it is n to 


che 3 of that Month. 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 
vice to be there carried on, in the fame manner 
as formerly. i 

The walls of Feruſalem, Hi he . 1 
liſhed ; and, though he reſtored Hyrcanus to the 
office of high-prieſt, and made him alſo prince 
of the coutitry, would not allow him to wear a 
diadem, or to extend his borders beyond the old 
limits of Judæa; but deprived him of all thoſe 


ares which had been taken by his predeceſſors 
from the Cz/e-Syrians and Phenicians.. | Gadara 
| (which was one of them) having been lately de- 


ſtroyed by the Jews, he ordered to be rebuilt, 
at the requeſt of Demetrius, his freedman and 


chief favourite f, who was a native of that place. 
This, and all the reſt of thoſe conquered cities, he 


added to the province of Syria; of which he made 


f The enormous riches and power of this Demetrius reflec 
no honour upon his patron, He was not aſhamed, ſays Se- 


neca, of being richer than Pompey : and Plutarch relates of 


him, that before he returned to Rome, he had very fine houſes 
in the moſt agreeable ſuburbs of the city, with magnificent 
gardens, whilſt Pompey had only a plain habitation. Fre- 


* quently at feaſts, while Pompey was waiting for his gueſts, or 


politely receiving them, Demetrius had already taken his place 
at table, with his head govered, and lolling at his eaſe. But 
ſuch was the diſpoſition of Pompey ; he overlagked every thing 


in thoſe he loved. Gabinius, Scaurus; and others, acted all 
kinds of injuſtice and oppreſſion, under his authority, and en- 
riched themſelves by pillaging without any reſerve. Pompey 


fuffered it, either through weakneſs, not daring to check them, 
or through policy, to attach creatures to him, whom he was 
afraid to remove by too much ſeverity. It is a blot in his 
reputation; for it does not. ſuffice for a man in office, that 
his perſonal conduct be irreproachable ; he is anſwerable for 


the miſconduct of thole who act under his commiſſion. 


Crevier. 
Scaurus 


IT. Chap. vil. The Roman Hilory. gr 
ner Scaurus preſident, giving him two Legions to keep VL Rod go 
| the country in order. Then, carrying with him 62. 
mo- Ari/tobulus, and his two ſons, Alexander and An- 259 Conl.. 
the tigonus, and two of his daughters, as captives to 

nce be led before him in his triumph, he ſer Ry, 
IF a in the way to Rome. 
old Pompey, on his return from Syria, coming to 
10ſe Amiſus in Pontus, found there the body of Mi- 
lors thridates, which had been ſent to him from Phar- 
lara naces, with many preſents to procure his favour. ts 
de- The preſents Pompey received, but as to the body, Plut. in ; 
uilt, that he might not ſeem to infult the dead, he Pomp. 
and would not ſee it, but ordered it to be carried 
ace, to Sinape, and there buried in the ancient burial 
„ he place of the kings of Pontus; adding ſuch ex- 
nade pences for the funeral, as were — for the 
. ſolemnization of it in a royal manner. 
* Pharnaces delivered up likewiſe to Pompey Vid. ſupr. 
es of thoſe Perſons, who, ſome years before, had ſeized A 
,ouſes Manius Aquilius at Mitylene, and put him into Mithr. p. 
ficent the hands of the king of Pontus; and together "OF; 
0 of with theſe he ſent alſo a great number of ho- 
place ſtages, whom Mithridates had exacted from va- 

But rious Princes and ſtares, Greet and Barbarian. 
22 Many governors of fortreſſes and caſtles s in 
d en- my country had waited the arrival of the Roman Dio Caſſ. 
3 I. Xxxvii- 
them, | F * 8 of theſe caſlles Pompey found va 4 eſpecially . 
* at Telaura, where was the chief wardrobe, or ſtorehouſe, of 
In his Mithridates: for it contained 2000 cups made of the onyx - 


ſtone, and ſet in gold, with ſach a vaſt quantity of all forts of 
plate, houſhold-goode, and furniture, and of all manner of rich 
accoutrements both for man and horſe, that the Quæſtor of the 


, that 
dle for 


liſſion. 85 army was thirty days in taking an inventory of them. 
r General. 
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General, in. order to ſurrender them to him in 


perſon, and thereby avoid being made anſwer- 


able for ſuch parts of the treaſures there de- 


poſited, as they imagined would otherwiſe be em- 
bezzled by under-officers : fo that a prodigious 


quantity of jewels and rich movcalles fell 1 into 


his hands. 
And now the. conqueror -Uſtriburca rewards to 


all thoſe petty princes, who had deſerved well of 
the Republic: to Pharnaces, he gave the title of 
Friend and Ally of the Roman People, confirming 


him in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Bo/porus : 


Only he excepted, out of the number of his ſub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Phanagoria, declaring 


them free - Becauſe, by their revolt, they had 
given the final blow to Mithridates. Caſtor, the 
author of that defection, was likewiſe rewarded 
with the title of Friend and Ally of the Roman 
People: ¶ This man became afterwards the ſon- in- 


law of king Dejotarus]. From amiſus Pompey 


marched into the province of Afa Propria, and 


took up his winter-quarters in the city of Epheſus. 


While he lay there, he rewarded his victorious 


army, giving to each private ſoldier 1500 drachms, 
and- proportionably more to all the officers, ac- 
cording as they were in higher or lower poſts of 


command; on which occaſion, he expended out of 
3,x60000t. 
3, 87 5000l. 


the ſpoils taken in this war 16,000 talents: and 
yet he reſerved 20,000 talents to be carried into 
the public treaſury at Rome, on the day of his 
triumph; to make which as glorious, as poly he 


; ik was now his Daniel objec, 
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I 
44 


Bede aer are a ta ind by 


the SENATE, at the motion of Marcus Ton- 


ius Cickko, then Conſul; and by the Pro. 
PLE, at the motion of too & their Tribunes. 


An account of the birth, education, and truveli 
of Cicero; his progreſs, through the Que: 
| ſtorſhip, Ædileſhip, and Preerorſhip, to the Cons 


ſular dignity ; his acts and prottedings (in his 


Conſulſhip) prior to his Diſcovery of CATI- 
11Ng's Conſpiracy. Brief hiſtories of C. Ju- 
us Cxsar, M. PoxT1Us-Carto, and L. SER. 

: Givs CarTILINA, fo that time. The conſpiracy 

is quaſhed. © Honours done to Cicero by the 

SENATE. © He is affronted by one of the Tris 


bunes; but contrives to nale 17 ie rt turn to | 


. e 5 —::. I a es 1, 


: F 
| 21802 1 


HE j 30 1 at Rowdy on 3 — news wich the death 


memperace, Cicero, who in a, ſpeech (the firſt 
he ever made from the Roltra), had employed Bis 
eloquence with the People to procure for Pompey 


that unprecedented commiſſion," Which was gixen 


him by the Manilian Law,. employed now his 


conſular and perſonal influence. with; the Senate 
to obtain for him unprecedentec honours. Ar 


the motion of Cicero, the FaTHERAGC deereed à 


public thankſgiving, in Pompey's, nage, of iy 
| . Thich . les as e . had ever been 
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decreed before to any General, even to Marius 


_ himſelf, for his victory over the Cimbri 2. 


And upon the receipt of the public letters, 


which brought the account of Pompey's ſucceſs in 


Judæa (which put an end to the wars in the 


Eaſt) two Tribunes of the People, T. Labienus 


and T. Ampius, paſſed a Law, that this ſingular 
favourite ſhould, on all feſtival days, have the 
privilege of wearing a laurel crown, with his ge- 
neral's'robe 4: and in the equeſtrian races of the 
Circus his triumphal habit b. | 

But we read, that in vain would 3 been 


| theſe decrees iu reward of Pompey's victories, in 


vain would have been the victories themſelves, if 
his eloquent Panegyriſt, a maſt able and vigilant 
Magiſtrate, had not preſerved Rome (in the cloſe 
of this very year) from the miſchie vous machina- 
tions of her own Citizens; machinations ſo big 


with deſtruction, that Pompey, at his return home, 
declared himſelf indebted to Cicero, for the ſa- 


tisfaction of ſeeing again his natiye country. Be- 


ue we proceed ta the relation of that memo- 


L. i. Ep. 
18. ad At- 


tic. 


A The gta will not . a} ade? at "this, if he 
calls to mind what was formerly mentioned (Vol. II. b. vi. 

& g.] that Cicero! (a thorough party-man): ſpeaks of Scipio. 
> a ſmall garriſon. out of Numgntia (a town in the heart 
of Spain) as an exploit equally. momentous with Marius uic- 
tory (near the Po in the entrance of 7raly) over the numerous 
ſorees of the Cimbri; an army amounting -to 300,600 men, 
which, in the opinion of the public nee de 


Firp with ſpeedy and total deſtruction. 
If we may believe Paterculus BP "Die 74 mel 
of theſe marks of diſtinction, fo contrary to Repyblican maxims, 


mide ufc" of them but önce. Cicero ſeems to fay the con- 
tary >” * — illam pictam — tuctur ſuam. 


rable 


Frs gr 48 


Chap. ix. 7 be Roman Hijtory. 
rable tranſaction, it may be proper to give ſome 


"— 


account of the origin of this famous Coxs vl, 


OzaToR, and PHILOSOPHER, ef the ſteps by 
which he roſe to the higheſt Magiſtracy, and of 
the acts of his Conſulſhip anterior to that which 
was the chief glory of his life. 4 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was © born on wh ti A 
of Fanuary, in the 647th year ef Rome, at Arpi- 


num, a sity anciently of the Samnites (now part of 


the kingdom of Naples), which, upon its ſubmiſ- 


bon to Rane, acquired the freedom of the c. 


c His mother was cates Helvia: a name cabs in 


hiſtory and old inſcriptions among the ancient families of 


Rome, She was rich and well deſcended. It is remarkable, 


that Cicero never once ſpeaks of his mother in any part of his 


writings, —As to Mis father's family—Some derive his deſcent 
from Kings, others from Mechanics, but the truth lay between 
both ; for his family, though it had never barne any of the 


Midd. vol. 


G Bb. 


Att. vii. 3. 
Pig. An. 

xxxvii. 2. 

Cic. de 


bb 
Sil. Ital. 


7 
7182 
- PR, 


great offices of the Republic, was yet very ancient and honour- Y ; = 


able, of principal diſtinction and nobility in that part of Italy 
in which it reſided, and of E queftrian rank, from its firſt ad- 
miſſion to the freedom of Rome. As ohen as there was occa- 
fion to mention the charaRer and condition of his anceſtors, 
Cicero ſpeaks of them always with great frankneſs, declaring 
them 70 have been content with their paternal fortunes, and 
the private honours of their own City, without the ambition 0 

appearing on the public flage of Rome. Thus, in a ſpeech to 
the People, upon his advancement to the Confulfhip, I have 


nm pretence, ſays he 


„ 70 enlarge before yo, upon te praiſes of | 


ths, de 
1 ll. 1 5 


my anceſtors ; not but that they were all Juch as myſelf; ho am © 


deſcended from their blood, and trained by their diſcipline 5 but be- 


cauſe they lived without this applauſe of popular" fame, and the 


Solendour \ of 'theſs honours which you confer. \ It is on this ac! 
count, therefore, that we find him fo often called a ],]: 


not chat his family was new or ignoble, but becauſe He was the 


firſt of it, who ever Senne eu e pabüie Magi- 
Ne oy ik State. n N. en 
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and was inſerted into the Cornelian Tribe. It had 
the honour alſo of producing the great C. Ma- 
rius; whieh gave occaſion to Pompey to ſay, in a 
public ſpeeth, Thar Rome was indebted to this 


corporation for two Citizens, who had, each! in 


his turn, preſerved it from ruin. 
Ciceros father ©, enouraged by the promiſing 


dd. . genius of his ſon, \parel no coſt nor pains to 


improve it by the help of the ableſt maſters, and; 
among the other inſtructors of his early youth, 
put him under the care of the Poet Archias, 


; Who, when Cicero was about five years old, came 


10 


4 Cicero, being the firſt-born of the family, "received, as 
uſual, the name of his father, and — thy Marcus. This 


wy name was properly perſonal, equivalent to that of baptiſm with 


us, and impoſed with ceremonies ſomewhat analogous. to it, 
on the ninth day, called the /u/trical, or day of purification; 
- when the child was carried to the temple by the friends and 


TS relations of the family, and, before the altars of the Gods, 
recommended to the protection of ſome tutelar Deity. 


Tullius was the name of the family, which, in old language, 
ſignified flowing frreams, or duds of evater, and was derived 
probably from their ancient ſituation, at the conſigence of the 
two rivers. 3 
_ The third name was 3 Bed « on account 97} ſome 
_ memorable action. quality, or accident, which dittin guiſhed the 
founder, or chief perſon of the family. Plutarch 1 That 
the ſurname of Cicero was owing ta 4 wart, or excreſcence, 


en the niſe of one of his ahceftors, in the ſhape, J a veel, 


Hiſt. Nat. which the Romans called Cicer. But Pliny tells us; more cre- 
dibly, That all thoſe names, which had a reference. ta any ſpe: 


cies of grain, as the. Fabii, Lentuli, Ke. dere acguired by a 
” reputation. of | being the bell buſtandmen,. or improvers, of that 
Species. As Tullius therefore, the family name, was derived 
from the fituation of the farm, ſo Cicero, the ſurname; from the 
culture of it by Vetches, This, I "Fo is the moſt probate 

— e 


Chap. is. The Roman Hiſtory. 97 
to Rome with a high reputation for learning and 
poetry, and lived in the family of Lucullus e. 


becauſe agriculture was held the moſt liberal employment in 
old Rome; and thoſe tribes, which reſided on their farms in 
the country, the moſt honourable; and this very grain, from 
which Cicero drew his name, was, in all ages of the Republic, 
in great requeſt with the meaner people; being one of the uſual 
largeſſes beſtowed upon them by the rich, and fold every where 
in the theatres and ſtreets ready Ae or boiled for preſent 
uſe. 

Alt was the cuſtom of the great, in theſe days, to entertain Hor. Sat. 
in their houſes the principal ſcholars and philoſophers of Greece, I. II. iii. 
with a liberty of opening a ſchool, and teaching. together with = _ 
their own children, any of the other young nobility and gentry 249. Midd. 
of Rome. Under this maſter, Cicero applied himſelf chiefly p- 11. 
to poetry, to which he was naturally addicted, and made ſuch 
a proficiency in it, that, while he was full a boy, he com- 

poſed and publiſhed a poem, called Glaucus Pontius, which was 
extant in Plutarch's time. 

After finiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile ſtudies, it was the paur. 

cuſtom to change the habit of the boy, for that of the man, and Bceot. e. _ 
take what they called the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of 42. 

the Citizens: This was an occaſion of great joy to the young 
men, who, by this change, paſſed into a ſtate of greater liberty 
and enlargement from the power of their tutors. They were 
introduced, at the ſame time, into the Forum, or the great 

ſquare of the City, where the Aſſemblies of the City were Cam pri- 

held, and the Magiſtrates uſed to harangue to them from the mam pavi- 
R:ftra, and where all the public pleadings, and judicial pro- rape 
ceedings were uſually tranſacted: This therefore was the pura fits 
great ſchool of buſineſs and eloquence, the ſcene on which Perl. Sat. 
all the affairs of the Empire were determined, and where 30 

the foundation of their hopes and fortunes were to be laid: 

ſo that they were introduced to it with much ſolemnity, at- 

tended by all the friends and dependants of the family, and, 

after divine rites performed in the Capitol, were committed 70 

the ſpecial protection of ſome eminent Senator, diſtinguiſhed 
for his eloquence and knowledge of the laws, to be inſtructed, 

by his advice, in che management of civil affairs, and to form 


Vol. VIII. H When 
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When Cicero, at about ſeventeen years of age, 
had changed the puerile for the manly gown, and 
had (according to cuſtom) been introduced into 
the Forum, he was placed under the care of . 
Mucius Scævola, the Augur, the principal lawyer, 
as well as ſtateſman, of that age, who had paſſed 
through all the offices of the Republic with a 
ſingular reputation of integrity, and was now ex- 
tremely old: Cicero never departed from his fide, 


Amicit. z. but carefully treaſured up in his memory all the 


remarkable ſayings, which dropt from him, as fo 
many leſſons of prudence for his future conduct; 
and, after his death, applied himſelf to another of 
the ſame family, Scævola, the high prieſt, a perſon | 


| 5 of equal character for probity and {kill in the 
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Law ; who, though he did not profeſs to teach, 
yet 8 gave his advice to all the young ſtu- 
; 6088, who conſulted him | 
Under theſe maſters he acquired a ple 
ä © Knowledge of the laws of his country f; but the 


themſelves, by his example, for uſeful members and magiſtrates 
e the Republic. 

Writers are divided about the preciſe time of ic the 
puerile for the manly gown : What ſeems the moſt probable, is, 
that in the old Republic it was never done till the end of the 
. ſeventeenth year; but when the ancient diſcipline began to re- 


42 - lax, parents, out of indulgence to their children, advanced this 
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Era of joy one year earlier, and gave them the gown at x- 
teen, which was the cuſtom in Ciceros time. Under the em- 
perors, it was granted at pleaſure, and, at any age, to the 
great, or theit own relations; for Nero received it from 
Claudius, when he Juff entered into his feurteenth» ear, which, 
as Tacitus ſays, was given before the regular ſeaſon, 

f This branch of knowledge was thought to be of ſach con- 
ſequincy at Rome, that it was the eommon exerciſe of Ls at 


e 8 


Chap. ix. 7e Roman Hiſtory: 


knowledge of the Law was but one ingredient of 
many, in the character which he aſpired to, of an 
univerſal patron, not only of the fortunes, but of 


the lives and liberties of his countrymen : For 


that was the proper notion of an ORATOR, or 


99 


Midd. Ps 
14. 


PLEAD ER of Causts; whoſe profeſſion i it was, 


to ſpeak. aptly, elegantly, and copoufly on every ſub- 
ject which could be offered to him, and whoſe art 
therefore included in it all other arts of the liberal 


ſchool to learn the laws of the ruelue tables by heart; as they 


did their poets and claſſic authors. Cicero particularly took ſuch 3 
pains in this ſtudy, and was ſo well acquainted with the moſt 


intricate parts of it, as to be able to ſuſtain a diſpute on any 


queſtion with the greateſt lawyer of his age: So that pleading 
once againſt his friend S. Sulpicius, he declared, by way of 
raillery, what he could have made good likewiſe in fact, har, 

if he provoked him, he would profeſs himſelf a lawyer in Arte 
days time. 


The profeſſion of the law, next to that of arms and elo- 
quence, was a ſure recommendation to the firſt honofrs of the 


Republic, and for that reaſon was preſerved; as it were, he- l- 


reditary in ſome of the noble families of Rome; who, by 


Midd. p. 
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Cic. de 
Off. 1. 32s 


19. 


giving their advice gratis to all who wanted it, engaged the 


favour arid obſervance of their fellow-citizens, and acquired 
great duthbrity in all the affairs of ſtate. It was the cuſtom 


of theſe old ſenators, eminent for their wiſdom and experience, 
to walk every morning up and down the Forum, as a ſignal 
of their offering themſelves freely to all, who had occaſion to 


conſult them, not only in cafes of law, but in their private 
and domeſtic affairs. But in lattet times they choſe to fit at 
home with their doors open, in a kind of -h, or raiſed ſeat, 
like che confeſſors in foreign churches, giving acceſs. and au- 
dience to all people. This was the caſe of the two Scewola's, 
eſpecially the Augur, whoſe houſe was called the oracle of the 
City ; and who, in the Marſic war, when avorn out with age 


and infirmities, gave admiſſion every day to all the Citizens, as 


Joon as it was light; nor was ever ſeen by. any in * bed rig 
that whole wat. | 
H 2 ti nd; 


Cic. de 
Orat. its 
33 
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kind, and could not be acquired to any perfection, 
without a competent knowledge of whatever was 
reat and laudable in the univerſe, This was his 
own idea of what he had undertaken. 
The tranſactions of the Forum were greatly in- 
terrupted by the civil diſſenſions; in which ſome 
of the beſt orators were killed, and others ba- 


niſhed. Cicero, however, attended the harangues 


of the Magiſtrates, who Poſſeſſed rhe Roſtra in 
their turns. | 

In the mean while, Philo, a philoſopher of the 
firſt name in the Academy, with many of the prin- 


cipal Athemans, fled to Rome from the fury of 


Mithridates, who had made himſelf maſter of 
Athens, and all the neighbouring part of Greece. 
Cicero immediately became his ſcholar, and was 
exceedingly taken with his philoſophy ; and, by 
the help of ſuch a profeſſor, gave himſelf up to 


that ſtudy with the greateſt inclination, as there 


was cauſe to apprehend, that the Laws and judi- 


cial proceedings, which he had deſigned for the 


ground of his fame and fortunes, would be wholly 


overturned by the continuance of the a dit- 
orders. 


But Cinnd's party bring quelled all oppoſition 
at home, while Sylla was engaged abroad in the 
Mithridatic war, there was a ceſſation of arms 
within the City for about three years, ſo that the 
courſe of public buſineſs began to flow again in 
its uſual channel; and Molo, the Rhodian, one of 
the principal orators of that age, and the moſt ce- 
lebrated teacher of eloquence, happening to come 

- | | 8 -.t0 


| Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. „ 

to Rome at the ſame time, Cicero preſently took _ 

the benefit of his lectures, and reſumed his ora- 

torical ſtudies with his former ardour 8. And NIdd. p- 

that he might neglect nothing which could help 35. 

in any degree to improve and poliſh his ſtile, he 

ſpent the intervals of his leiſure in the company 

of the ladies; eſpecially of thoſe who were re- 

markable for a politeneſs of language, and whoſe 

fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by a fame and re- 

putation of their eloquence. | 
Thus adorned, and accompliſhed, by having 

run through all that courſe of diſcipline, which 

he himſelf lays down as neceſſary to form the VII. p. 

complete orator, he offered himſelf to the oe 7 

about the age of twenty-lix. 

Thee firſt criminal cauſe in which he wis con- Midd. p. 

cerned, was that of L. Roſcius Amerinus, of which 37- 

an account has been already given. He was then Vid: vol. 

in his 27th year; the ſame age, as the learned zo. 

have obſerved, in which Demoſthenes firſt began 

to diſtinguiſh himſelf in Athens. Plutarch ſays, 

that preſently after this trial Cicero took accafion 

to travel abroad on pretence of his health, but in 


_ T In the firſt or ſecond year of Sy//a's Difator/hip, Molo the 
Rhodian came again to Rome, to ſolicit the payment of what 
was due to his country for their ſervices in the Mithridatic war, 
which gave Cicero an opportunity of putting himſelf a ſecond 
time under {is direction, and perfeCting his oratorical talents, 
by the further inſtructions of ſo renowned a maſter : whoſe 
abilities and character were ſo highly reverenced, that he was 
the frft, of all foreigners, æubo wvas allowed to ſpeak to the Le- 
nate in Greek without an interpreter; which ſhews in what val. Max. 
vogue the Greek learning, and eſpecially eloquence, flouriſhed i * 
at this time in Rome, | 
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real ity to avoid the effetts of Sylla's d: iſplea- 
ſure b. b. 


He was twenty-eight i years old when he ſer 


forward upon his trayels to Greece and Afi ia ; the 


There ſeems, no ground for this notion. We have a clear : 


account from himſelf of the real motive of this journey: My 


body (fays he) at this time was exceedingly weak and ema- 


ec « ciated ; my rieck long and ſmall ; which is a habit thought li- 

able to great riſque of life, if engaged in any fatigue or la- 
« bour of the lungs; and it gave the greater alarm to thoſe 
* who had a regard for me, that I uſed to ſpeak without any 
10 remiſſion or variation, with the utmoſt ſtretch of voice, and 


cc great agitation of my body : When my friends, therefore, 
4 and phyficians adviſed me to meddle no more with cauſes, - 


© I reſolved to run any hazard, rather than quit the hopes of 
« glory, which I propoſed to myſelf from pleading : But when 
J conſidered that by managing my voice, and changing 
« my way of ſpeaking, I might both avoid all danger, and 
<« ſpeak with more eaſe, I took a reſolution of travelling into 
% Afia, merely for an opportunity of correcting my manner 
of ſpeaking ; fo that, after I had been two years at the bar, 
« and acquired a reputation in the Forum, J left Rome, &c.” 
Brut. 437+ 

i If  Cicere, who was born Jan. " 647, was 28 years old 


when he began his travels, he did not ſet forward till the 


2 6753 and, if ſo, the learned writer of his life might have 
und a better reaſon than the paſſage in Brut. 437. for 


conjecturing that he did aot leave Rome to avoid the fed of 


Sylla's diſpleaſure : For Sylla (if indeed he was then alive) 
was not then DjcrarTos. He abdicated the Didtatarſpip in 


674, the year in which Cicero defended S. Reſcius Amerinus : 


And though the orator boaſts of his having defended this 


Roſcius agaipſt Srila himſelf, in the height of his poxwer, and 


refers to his oration as extant, in proof of what he ſays [que, 


uf ſeis, extat orgrio] it is highly probable, that the bold paſſage: | 


of it, in which he glories, were never ſpoken by him (which 
was the caſe with regard to ſome other of his orations) and it 
may well be doubted, whether they were eyer written betore 
e's 5 abdicati ow or even betore his death. 1 

faſhion- 


/ages 
hich 
id it 
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faſhionable tour of all thoſe who travelled either 


for curioſity, or improvement * : 


* His firſt viſit was to Athens, the capital ſeat of arts and 


ſciences z ; where ſome writers tell us that he ſpent three years, 
though in truth it was but fix months: He oak up his quar- 
ters with Antiochus, the principal philoſopher of the oli academy; 
and under this excellent maſter renewed, he ſays, thoſe ſtudies 
which he had been fond of from his earlieſt youth. Here he 
met with his ſchool-fellow, T. Pomponius, who, from his love 


to Athens, and his ſpending a great part of his days in it, ob- 


tained the ſurname of Atticus; and here they revived and con- 


Midd. : Po 
41. 


firmed that memorable friendſhip which ſubſiſted between them 


through life with ſo celebrated a conſtancy and affection. 
It was in this firſt journey to Athens that he was initiated, 


moſt probably, into the Eleu/inian myſteries ; for, though we,, 
have no account of the time, yet we cannot fix it better than 


in a voyage undertaken both for the improvement of his mind 


and body. The reverence with which he always ſpeaks of 


theſe myſteries, and the hints that he has dropped of their end 
and uſe, ſeem to confirm what a very learned and ingenious 
writer has delivered of them: That they were contrived to 
inculcate the unity of God, and the immortality of the ſoul. As 
for the firſt, after obſerving to Atticus, who was one alſo of the 
initiated, how the gods of the popular religions were all but de- 
ceaſed mortals, advanced from earth to heaven, he bids him remem- 
ber the doctrine of "the myſteries, in order to recollect the univer/a- 
lity of that truth: And as to the ſecond, he declares his initiation 
to be in fact, what the name itſelf implied, a real beginning of life. © 
to him; as it taught the way, not only of living with greater 


pleaſure, but of dying alſa with a better hope.” 


N. B. Notwithſtanding this grave declaration, of his 1 


leamt ſo i important and fo pleaſing a truth by his iniriation, 


the very learned author of the Uivine Legation, &c. (above 
cited) has produced probable evidence, at leait, that our traveller, 
after his return home, did not believe the immortality of the aut. 


in any ſenſe, that could make him die avith @ better hope, than 


a man who believes its mortality. Book III. Sect. iii. The 


» veral and various characters he ſuſtained in his life and 
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He ſpent two years in this excurſion ; and hay- 
ing, after his return, ſpent one year at the bar, 


4c writings, habituated him to feign and diſſemble his opinions, 
«© He may be conſidered as an Orator, a Stateſman, a Philoſo- 
« her ; characters all equally perſonated; and no one more the 
* real man than the other: but each of them taken up and 
laid down for the occaſion. This appears from the numerous 
« inconſiſtencies we find in him throughout the courſe of his 
« ſuſtaining them. The learned writer gives an inſtance, 


where © The Philgſepber confuted the State/man;” he adds, . As 


* in another inflance the Szate/mar ſeems to have got the better 


of the Philoſopher. He defends the paradoxes of the Stoics in 
a2 a/philoſophic diſſertation : but, in his oration for Muræna, he 


« ridicules thoſe paradoxes in the freeſt manner.” 
N. B. Nor under one and the ſame character, or at one and 


4 the ſame time, is he more conſiſtent. In the orations againſt 


« Catiline, when he opens the conſpiracy to the Senate, he re- 


«+ preſents it as the moſt deep-laid deſign, which had infected 


** all orders and degrees of men amongſt them: yet, when he 
« brings the ſame affair before the People, he talks of it as only 


be wild and ſenſeleſs eſcape of a few deſperate wretches : it 


being neceſſary for his purpoſe, that the Senate and People, 
who viewed the conſpiracy from ſeveral ſtations, ſhould fee it 


in different lights. 


« We meet with numbers of the like contradictions delivered 
% in his own perſon, and under his philoſophic character. Thus 
« in his Books of Divination he combats all Augury, &c. and 


* yet, in his philoſophic Treatiſe of Lazus, he delivers himſelf 


4 in their favour, and in fo ſerious and poſitive a manner, 
« that it is difficult not to believe him to be in earneſt. In a 
word, he laughed at the opinions of ſlate, when he was 
« amongſt the philoſophers ; he laughed at the doctrines of 
« the philoſophers, when he was cajoling an aſſembly ; and he 
* Jaughed heartily at both, when withdrawn amongſt his friends 


in a corner. Nor is this the worſt part of the ſtory. He 


e hath given us no mark to diſtinguiſh his meaning: For in 


© his Academic Dueſtions he is ready to ſwear, he always ſpeaks 


„what he thinks: Jurarem per Fovem, Deuſsus penates, me 
| = he 


. E ardere fludio veri reperiendi, & ea ſentire 
yet, in his Nature of the Gods, he has ftrangely changed his 
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he was, in the next, (the Conſulſhip of Cn, Octa- 


vius and C. Scribonius, year of Rome 677) elected 


© tone: Qui autem requirunt, quid quague de re ifi ſenti amus, 
i curigſius id faciunt quam neceſſe t. 

« If it be aſked then, in which of his writings we can have 
« any reaſonable aſſurance of his true ſentiments? I reply, ſcarce 
« in any but his Epiſtles. — It is only in his Ey1sTLEs to his 
« friends, where we ſee the man diveſted of the Politician, the 
« Sophift, and the Advocate : and there he profeſſes his diſbelief 

« of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſoments, in the frankeſt 
* and freeft manner.” [The paſſages, cited in Latin, are thus 
tranſlated by the very ingenious Mr. Me/moth.] 

He ſays to L. Meſcinius. — This advantage we may at 


« leaſt derive from our extreme calamĩties; that they will teach 


eus to look upon Death with contempt: which, even if we 
« were happy, we ought to deſpiſe, as 4 a flate of total inſenfibility,” 
&c. Ep. Fam. |. v. Ep. 21. 


e dicerem: 


205 


To A. Torquatus. — © I have the conſolation in common - 


© with yourſelf, that ſhould I now be called upon to lay down 
my life, I ſhall not be cut off from a commonwealth, which 
J can by any means regret to leave, eſpecially, as the ſame 
« blow which deprives me of my life, will deprive me likewiſe of 
* all ſenſibility.“ Lib. vi. Ep. 4. 

To Toranius, — © Now that counſel can profit nothing, and 
* that the Republic is utterly overturned, the only rational 


part that remains, is to bear with calmneſs whatever ſhall be 
A the event; eſpecially, when it is conſidered, that Death is the 


* final period of all human concerns.” Lib. vi. Ep. 21. 
The ingenious tranſlator is of opinion, that admitting theſe 


_ © ſeveral paſſages to be ſo many clear and poſitive aſſertions, 


* that the ſoul periſhes with the body; yet it would by no 
* means follow, that this was Czcero's real belief. It is uſual 
with him to vary his ſentiments in the letters, in accommo- 
< dation to the principles, or circumſtances, of his corteſpon· 
* dents.”** After ſome inſtances given, the ingenious tranſlator 


* adds, * Other inſtances of the ſame variation from himſelf 
5 | to 


x06 
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to the office of Quæſtor, « and had the honour to 
be choſen the firſt of all his competitors, by 
* the unanimous ſuffrage of the Tribes, and in 


«© might be produced; but theſe; together with thoſe that have 


already been occaſionally pointed out in the courſe of theſe 


<« remarks, are ſufficient perhaps to evince, that Ciceros real 


*© ſentiments and opinions cannot be proved by any particular 


« paſſages in theſe letters. In thoſe to Atticus, indeed, he was 


generally, tho“ not akways, more ſincere.” Melmoth, Remark | 


6. Vol. II. p.232. 
From Atben he paſſed into Ala, where he gathered about 


him all the principal orators of the country, who kept him 
company through the reſt of his voyage; and with whom he 
_ conſtantly exerciſed himſelf in every place where he made any 


ſtay. The chief of them, ſays he, was Menippus of Stratonica, 
the moſt eloquent of all the F/atics; and if to be neither tedi- 
ous, nor impertinent, be the characteriſtic of an Attic orator, 


be may juſtly be reckoned in that claſs. 


. TY 


45. 


Put. in 


Cic. 


But as at Athens, where he employed himſelf chiefly in phi- 
loſophy, he did not intermit his oratorical ſtudies ; ſo at Rhodes, 
where his chief ſtudy was oratory, he gave ſome ſhare alſo of 
his time to philoſophy with Peſidonius, the moſt eſteemed and 
learned Stoic of that age; whom he often ſpeaks of with ho- 


nour, not only as his maſter, but as his friend, It was his 


conſtant care, that the progreſs of his knowledge ſhould keep 
pace with the improvement of his eloquence ; he conſidered 
the one as the foundation of the other, and thought it vain to 
acquire ornaments, before he had provided neceſſary furniture : 

He declaimed here in Greek, becauſe Molo did not underſtand 
Latin; and, upon ending his declamation, while the reſt of 
the company were laviſh of their praiſes, Molo, inſtead of pay- 
ing compliments, fat ſilent a conſiderable time, till, obſerving 
Ciera ſome what diſturbed at it, he ſaid, A. for you, Cicero, J 
fraife and admire you, but pity the fortune of Greece, to ſee Arts 


. and El:quence, the only ornaments which were left to ber, fran | 


"Brine. p⸗ 
5 432. 


planted by you to Rome. Having thus finiſhed the circuit of 
his travels, he came back again to Laß, extremely improved, 


and changed as it were into a mw man: the vebemence of his 


2 tlie 
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the firſt year in which he was capable of it by 


Law, the thirty-firſt of his age |.” [Cotta was 
the ſame year choſen Conſul, and Hortenſius E- 
dile.] 

The iſland of Sicily, though under the govern- 


12 


 Midd. p · 


ment of one Prætor, was divided into the two 2. 


provinces of Lilybeum and Syracuſe, which had 
each of them a diſtin 2ye/tor. The former fell 


by lot to Cicero. Sicily was uſually called the 


granary of the Republic, and the Quzſtar's chief 
employment in it was to ſupply corn and provi- 
ſions for the uſe of the City : but there happen- 
ing to be a peculiar ſcarcity this year at Rome, it 
made the People very clamorous, and gave the 
Tribunes an opportunity of inflaming them the 
more eaſily, by charging it to the lofs of the Tribu- 


nician power, and their being left a prey, by that 


means, to the oppreſſions of the great. It was 
neceſſary therefore to the public quiet, to ſend 
out large, and ſpeedy eppes from Sicily, by 


voice 4 action was moderated ; the redundancy of his ſtile 


and fancy corrected ; his lungs A and his whole 


conſtitution confirmed. 


We have no account of the preciſe time of Ciceros mar- 
riage, which was celebrated moſt probably in the end of the 
preceding year, immediately after his return to Rome, when 


he was about thirty year's old; it cannot be placed later, be- 
cauſe his daughter was married the year before his Conſulſhip, 
at the age of thirteen ; though we ſuppole her to be born this 


year, on the Jfth of Auguſt, which is mentioned to be her birth 
day, Nor is there any thing certain delivered of the family, 
or condition of his wife Terentia; yet from her name, her great 
fortune, and her filter Fabia's being one of the Veſtal — 


my canclude, that ſhe was nobly deſcended. 3 
W 
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which the iſland was like. to be drained; ſo that | 


Cicero had a difficult taſk to furniſh whac Was 
ſufficient for the demands of the City, without 
being grievous at the ſame time to the poor na- 
tives; yet he managed the matter with ſo much 
prudence and addreſs, that he made very great 
exportations, without any burthen upon the pro- 
vince: ſhewing great courteſy all the while to the 


dealers, juſtice to the merchants, generoſity to the 


inhabitants, humanity to the allies, and, in ſhort, 
doing all manner of good offices to every body; 
by which he gained the love and admiration of 
all the Sicilians, ⁊uho decreed greater honours to 


Him at his departure, than they had ever decreed 
Before to any of their chief governors m. 


s Before he left Sicily be made the tour of the iſland, to ſer 
every thing in it that was curious, and eſpecially the city of 
Syracuſe, which had always made the principal figure in its hi- 


Rory, Here his firſt requeſt to the magiſtrates, who were 
ſhewing him the curioſities of the place, was to let him ſee the 


tomb of Archimedes, whoſe name had done ſo much honour to 


it; but, to his ſurprize, he perceived, that they knew nothing at 


all of the matter, and even denied that there was any ſuch 
tomb remaining; yet as he was aſſured of it beyond all doubt, 
by the concurrent teſtimony of writers, and remembered the 
verſes inſcribed, and that there was a Sphere with a Cylinder en- 


graved on ſome part of it, he would not be diſſuaded from the 
pains of ſearching it out. When they had carried him there- 


fore to the gate, where the greateſt number of their ſepulchres 
ſtood, he obſerved in a ſpot overgrown with ſhrubs and bri- 
ers, a ſmall column, whoſe head juſt appeared above the buſhes, 


with the figure of a Sphere and Cylinder upon it: this, he projently 


told the company, was the thing they were looking for, and ſending 
in ſome men to clear the ground of the brambles and buſhes, he found 


itbe inſcription alſo which he expetted ; though the latter part of all | 
che werjes Were aces: Thus, ſays he, yy" the nobleft cities 
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When five years, from the time of his election 
to the Quæſtorſhip, were almoſt elapſed, which 


of Greece, and once likewiſe the moſt harned, had known nothing 


of the monument of its moſ? deſerving and ingenious citizen, if it 
had not been diſcovered to them by a native of Arpinum. At 
the expiration of his year he took leave of the Sicilians, by a 
kind and affectionate ſpeech, aſſuring them of his protection 
in all their affairs at Rome; in which he was as good as his 
word, and continued ever after their conſtant patron, to the 
great benefit and advantage of the province. | 

He came away extremely pleaſed with the 8 of his 
adminiſtration ; and flattering himſelf, that all Rome was 
celebrating his praiſes, and that the People would readily grant 
him every thing that he d:fired ; in which imagination he landed 


at Puteoli, a conſiderable port, adjoining to Baie, the chief 


city of pleaſure in /a/y, where there was a perpetual reſort of 
the rich and the great, as well for the delights of the ſitua- 
tion, as the uſe of its baths and hot waters. But here, as him- 
ſelf pleaſantly tells the ſtory, he was not a little mortified by 
the firſt; friend whom he met, vu aſted him how lung he had 
{ft Rome, and what news there? He anſwered, I came from 

the Provinces : From Afric, I ſuppoſe, ſays another? No, (re- 
plying with ſome indignation) I came from Sicily, A third, 

who ſtood by, and had a mind to be thought wiſer, ſaid pre- 


ſently, How ! did not you know that Cicero was Quæfſlor of Syra- 


cuſe? [which he was not, but of Lilybeum]. Upon which, 
perceiving it in vain to be angry, he fell into the humour of 
the place, and made himſelf one of the company, who came 
to the waters. This mortification gave ſome little check to 
his ambition, or taught him however, how to apply it more 
ſucceſsfully ; and did him more good, he ſays, than if he had 
received all the compliments that he expected. For it made 
him reflect, that the People at Rome had dull ears, but quick 
eyes; and that it was his buſineſs to keep himſelf always in 
their ſight ; nor to be ſo ſolicitous how to make them hear of 
him, as to make them ſee him : So that from this moment he 

reſolved to ftick cloſe to the Forum, and to live perpetually in 
the view of the City; nor to ſuffer either his porter, or his 
leep, to hinder any man's acceſs to him. Pro Plancio, ”” 


was 
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was the proper interval preſcribed by Law, be- 
fore he could hold the next office of Tribune or 


Zdile (thro? one of which it was neceſſary to paſs 
in his way to the ſuperior dignities) he choſe to 
drop the Tribunate, as being ſtripped of its an- 


_ cient power by the late ordinance of Sylla, and 


began to make intereſt for the Ædileſbip, while 
Hortenſius, at the ſame time, was ſuing for the 
Conſulſbip. Cicero had employed all this interval 
in a cloſe attendance on the Forum, and a perpe- 
tual courſe of pleading, which greatly advanced 


his intereſt in the City; eſpecially when it was 


obſerved, that he ftrietly complied with the law; 


” refuſs ing, not only to take fees, but to atcept even 
ny preſents, in which the generality of ST 


| 1280 leſs ſerupulous. 


As he had now devoted himſelf to a life of 


buſineſs and ambition, ſo he omitted none of the 
uſual arts of recommending himſelf to popular 
favour, and facilitating his advancement to the 


ſuperior honours. He thought it abſurd, that, 
when every little artificer knew the name and uſe 


of all his tools, a ſtateſman ſhould neglect the knows 
ledge of men, who were the proper inſtruments with 


which he was to work : He made it his buſineſs 
therefore to learn the name, the place, and the con. 
dition of every eminent Citizen; what eſtate, what 


Friends, what neighbours he had ; end could rea- 


dily point out their ſeveral boys as he travelled 


through can hs 


2 This knowledge, ee 


He 
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He was now in his thirty-ſeventh year (683), 


when he was declared Adile (as he was before —_ 


elected Quæſtor) by the unanimous ſu Hage of all Piſons 
the Tribes, and preferably to all his competitors. 


This Magiſtracy gave a precedence in the Se- Midd, p. 

nate, or a priority of voting and ſpeaking next 7? 

after the Conſuls and Prætors; and was the firſt 

that qualified a man to have à picture, or ſtatue of 

himſelf, and conſequently ennobled his family. After In Verr. 

Cicero's election to the Adileſbip, but before his 

entrance into the office, he undertook the famed VII. p. 

proſecution of C. Yerres, the late Prætor of Si- Midd. p. 
cily, which has been already ſpoken 1 in the 76. 

preceding pages of this work u. | 


having much to give, expected to be much eourted; and where 
their high ſpirits and privileges placed them as much above the 
rank of all other Citizens, as the grandeur of the Republic ex- 
ceeded that of all other States: ſo that every one who aſpired 
to any public dignity, kept a fave or tao in his family, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs aas ſo learn the names, and know the perſons of every _ 

Citizen at fight, ſo as to be able to whiſper them to his maſter as 5 2 x 
be paſſed through the flreets, that he might be ready t ſalute 11 Wes 
them all familiarly, and ſhake hand; with them as his ao 1 Epiſt. vi. 
. i 72 


Plutarch ſays, that the uſe of theſe Nementlaters auas contrary 1 


to the Laws; and that Cato for that reaſon, in ſuing for the 
public offices, would not employ any of them, but took all that 
trouble upon himſelf. But that notion is fully confuted by Cicero, Plut. in 
who, in his oration for Muræna rallies the abſurd rigour of Cic. 
Cato Stoical priuciples, and their inconſiſtency with common | 
life, from the very circumſtance of his having a Nomenclator.— 
„What do you mean, ſays he, by keeping a Nomenclator ? ' 
* The thing itſelf is a mere cheat: For if it be your duty to call 
© the Citizens by their names, it is a ſhame for your ſlave to 
know them better than yourſelf, — Why do you not ſpeak 
From 
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From the concluſin of his orations againſt Ver. 
res [the five laſt of which were never ſpoken] we 
may obſerve, that Cicero's vigour in this cauſe 
had drawn upon him the envy and ill-will of the 
Nobility : which was ſo far, however, from moy. 


Ing him, that, in open defiance of it, he declares, 
That the Nobles were natural enemies to the virtue 


and induſtry of all new men; and, as if they were 


of another race and ſpecies, could never be recon- 


4 to them before he has whiſpered you? Or, after he has 


« whiſpered, why do you ſalute them as if you knew them 
40 yourlelf ? Or when you have gained your election, why do 
« you grow careleſs about ſaluting them at all? All this, if exa- 


* mined by the rules of ſocial life, is right; but if by the pre- 
 * cepts of your philoſophy, very wicked.” [Pro Nur æna, 36]. 


As for Cicero himſelf, whatever pains he is ſaid to have taken 


in this way, it appears from ſeveral paſſages in his letters 


that he conſtantly had a Nomenclator at his elbow on all public 


occaſions. Ad Attic. iv. 1. 


vo In the firſt conteſt (there mentioned) with Cæcilius, Cicer? 
eſtimates the dzmages of the Sicilians at above 800,000 pounds; 
but this was a computation at large, before he was diſtinQly 
informed of the facts: for after he had been in S:cily, and ſeen 


what the proofs actually amounted to, he charged them at 
ſomewhat leſs than half that ſum ; which gave occaſion, as Plu- 


tarch intimates, to a ſuſpicion of ſome corruption, or conni- 


vance, in Cicero, for ſuffering ſo great an abatement of the fine: 
But, if there was any abatement at all, it muſt needs hare 
been by the conſent of all parties, out of regard, perhaps, to 


Perres's ſubmiſſion, and ſhortening the trouble of the proſecu- 
tors : For it 1s certain, that, ſo far from leaving any imputation 


of that ſort upon Cicero, it highly raiſed the reputation both 
of his abilities and integrity, as of one, whom neither money 


would bribe, nor power terrify, from proſecuting a public op- 
preſſor; and the Sicilians ever after retained the higheſt ſenſe of 


ee, ee the utmoſt zeal for 


| ciled 
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ciled, or induced to favour them by any obſervance 
or good offices whatever : That for his part there- 
fore, like many others before him, he would pur- 
ſue his own courſe, and make his way to the fa- 
vour of the People, and the honours of the State, 
by his diligence and faithful ſervices, without 
regarding the quarrels to which he might expoſe 
himſelf. That if in this trial the Judges did not 
anſwer the good opinion which he had conceived 
of them, he was reſolved to proſecute, not only 


113 


thoſe who were actually guilty of corruption, but 


thoſe too who were privy to it: and if any 


ſhould be ſo audacious as to attempt by power 


or artifice to influence the bench, and ſcreen the In Verr. 7. 


criminal, he would call him to anſwer for it be- 
fore the People, and ſhew himſelf more vigo- 
rous in purſuing him, than he had been even in 
proſecuting Verres. 


From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero en- Midd. bi 


tered upon the eng , [year of Rome 684.] 
_ and. 


71. 


117. 


© In one of his ſpeeches he gives 'us a ſhort account of the Midd. ps 


duty of it; I am now choſen Æaile, ſays he, and am ſen- 
* ſible of what is committed to me by the Roman People: I 

am to exhibit with the greateſt ſolemnity the moſt ſacred ſports 
« of Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; am to appeaſe and conciliate 


111. 


In Verr, v. 


Ihe 


* the mother Flora to the People and City of Rome, by the cele- 


10 bration of the public games; am to furniſh out thoſe ancient 
© ſhews, the firſt, which were called Roman, with all poſlible 


« dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiter, Jun, Minerva; . 


am to take care alſo of all the ſacred edifices, and indeed of 
© the whole City,” c. The People were paſſionately fand 


of all theſe games and diverſions; and the public allowance: for 


them being but ſmall, according to the frugality of the old 
Republic, the Dale arr. the _ at-their.own colt, and 
Vor. VIII. | * were 
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and after the uſual interval of two years from 
the time of his being choſen A7di/e, he offered 


himſelf a candidate for the Prætorſbip, but the 


City was in ſuch a ferment all this ſummer [LA. U. 
686.] that there was like to be no election at all: 
the occaſion of it aroſe from the publication of 
ſome new Laws, which were utrerly diſliked, and 
fiercely oppoſed by the SEN ATE. The firſt of 


them was that of Gabinius, in favour of Pompey. 


The conſequences of this motion have been al 
ready related. | 


were often * by it. For every part of the empire waz 


ranſacked for what was rare and curious, to adorn. the ſplen- 
dour of their ſhews: The Forum in which they were exhi- 
bited was uſually beautified with porticos, built for the purpoſe, 
and filled with the choiceſt ſtatues and pictures which Rem 
and Italy afforded. Cicero reproaches Appius for draining Greece 
and the iſlands of all their furniture of this kind, for the orna- 
ment of his Ædileſuip: And Verres is aid to have ſupplied his 
friends Horten/ius and Metellur with all the fine ſtatues of which 


Several of the greateſt men of Cicere's t time had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by an extraordinary expence and magnificence in 
this Magiftracy ; Zacallus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortenfrus, and C. 


Antonius; who, though expelled ſo lately from the Senate, en- 

tertained the. City this year with — plays, whoſe ſcenes 
were covered with ſilver; in which he was followed afterwards 
Pro Mu- 


by Muræna; yet J. Cæſar outdid them all; and, in the ſports 
exhibited for his father's funeral, made the whole furniture of 


the theatre of ſolid ſilver, ſo that wild beaſls were then firſt 


ſcen to tread on that metal. Cicero obſerved the rule which 
he preicribed-afterwards to his ſon, of an expence agreeable to 
bis circumſtances, ſo as neither to hurt his character by a ſordid 
illiberality, nor his fortunes by a vain oſtentation of magni- 
fieence 3 ſince the one, by making a man odious, deprives 


him of the power of doing good; the other, by making him 


neceſſitous, puts him under the temptation of doing ill. 
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A ſecond Law was publiſhed by L. Otho. for 
the aſſignment of diſtinct ſeats in the theatres to 


the Equeſtrian order, who uſed before to ſit pro- 


miſcuouſly with the populace 9, 

C. Cornelius alſo, another Tribune, was W 
ing forward a third Law, of a graver kind, fo 
prohibit bribery in elections, by the ſanction of the 
ſevereſt penalties: 
pleaſed the SENATE, whoſe warm oppoſition raiſed 


neſs was interrupted, the elections of Magiſtrates 
adjourned, and the Conſuls forced to have a guard. 
The marter, however, was compounded, by mo- 
derating the ſeverity of the penalties in a new 
Law offered by the Conſuls, which was accepted 
by Cornelius, and enacted in proper form, un- 


to them, as Cicero ſays, both their dignity and their pleaſure. The 
Senate obtained the ſame privilege of /eparate ſeats, one hundred 
and twentysſeven years before, in the ſecond Conſulſhip of Scipio 
Africanus (A. U. 559.) which highly diſguſted the People, and 
gave occafion (ſays Livy) as all innovations are apt to do, 10 

much debate and cenſure ; for many of the wiſer ſort condemned all 
ſach diſtinctions in a free City, as dangerous to the public peace : and 
Scipio himſelf afterwards repented, and blamed binſelf for faffer- 
ing it. Pro Cornel. i. Fragment. ex Aſconio. [Liv. Lxxxiv. 
4] Val. Max. ii. 4. Othos Law, we may imagine, gave ſtill 
greater offence, as it was a greater affront to the People to be 
removed yet farther from what of all things they were fondeſt 
of, the fight of plays and ſhews It was carried, however, by the 
authority of the Tribune, and is frequently. referred to by the 
Claſſic writers, as an act very memorable, and what made muck 
noiſe in its time. Hor, Fpod. iv. a es 0 
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great diſorders in the City; ſo that all other buſi- 


4 By this Law, fourteen rows of benches, next to thoſe of the 
Cenators, were to be appropriated to their uſe ; ly which he ſecured ran. 19. 
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der the title of the Calpurnian Law, from the 
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name of the Conſul, C. Calpurnius Piſo. Cicer; 
ſpeaks of it ſtill as rigorouſly drawn ; for, be- 


ſides a pecuniary fine, it rendered the guilry i 1 


capable of any public office, or place in the &. 


nate. This Cornelius ſeems to have been a brave 
and honeſt Tribune: He publiſhed another Law, 
to prohibit any man's being abſolved from the cbli- 
gation of the Laws, except by the authority of 
the People; which part of the old conſtitution 


had long been uſurped by the Sr NAT, who di/ 


penſed with the Laws by their own decrees, and 
thoſe often made clandeſtinely. when a few only 
were privy to them. The SENATE, being re- 


ſolved not to part with fo valuable a privilege, pre- 
vailed with another Tribune to inhibit the publt- 
cation of it when it came to be read; upon 


which Cornelius took the book from the clerk, 
and read it himſelf. This was irregular, and 


much inveighed againſt as a violation of the right: 
the Tribunate; ſo that Cornelius was once more 


forced to compound the matter by a milder Lau, 
forbidding the SENATE to paſs any ſuch decrees, 
unleſs when two hundred Senators were preſent. 


"Theſe diſturbances, however, proved the occaſion 


of an unexpected honour to Cicero, by giving 
him a more ample and public teſtimony of the 


People's affection; for in three different 4ſſem- 


blies convened 2 the choice Prætort e e, two of 
| » Which 


* 10 . * * 
4 1 $53 ®, 


„ rr D 
. © The buſineſs of the Prætors was to preſide bad judge in all 


cauſes, eſpecially of a public or criminal kind, where their ſe- 


veral juriſdictions were aſſigned to them by lot: And; it fell 
to Cicero to ſit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought againſt 
Magiſtraiti 
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which were diſſolved woithout effect, he was de- 
clared every time the firſt Pretor, by the ſu 2 Nase 
of all the Centuries. | 

Ciceros conduct, during his Pretorſhip ff, in the 


affair of the Manilian Law, has been ra re- 
lated. A | 


When 


2 and Governors of provinces; in which, as he telly, us 
himſelf, be had ated as an Accuſer, ſat as a Fudge, and prefided 
as Prætor. In this office he acquired a great reputation of 
integrity by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a perſon of 
Prætorian dignity and great eloquence, aubo would have made 


en eminent figure at the bar, if his abilities had not been ſullied by 


the infamy of a vicious life. This man,” as Plutarch relates 
it, © depending upon his intereſt, and the influence of Craſſus, 
« who ſupported him with all his power, was ſo confident of 
being acquitted, that, without waiting for ſentence, he went 
home to dreſs himſelf; and, as if already abſolved, was re- 
turning towards the court in a white gown, but being met 
* on, his way by Craſſus, and informed, that he was con- 
« demned by the unanimous ſuffrage ofthe bench, he took to 
© his bed, and died immediately.” The ſtory is told diffe- 
rently by other writers: That Macer was actually in the court 


expecting the iſſue; but perceiving Cicero ready to give judg- 
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Pro Leg. 


Manil. 1. 


vid. vol. 


VII. p. 
431. : 


Pro Rabir. 


Poſt. iv. 


Brut. 252. 


* ment againſt him, he ſent one to let him know that he was 


* dead, and ſtopping his breath at the ſame time with a hand- 
a kerchief, inſtantly expired; ſo that Cicero did not proceed 
* to ſentence, by which Macer's eſtate was ſaved to his ſon Li- 
© cinizs Caluus,”” an orator afterwards of the firſt merit and 
eminence. But from Ciceros own account it appears, that, after 
treating Macer in the trial wwith great candour and equity, he 


actually condemned him with the W "ops approbation -Ay the 
People. | | 


f Though he had full employment as Præior, both in the 
affairs of State and Public trials, yet be found time ſtill to act 
the Advocate, as well as the Judge, and not only to hear cauſes 


in his own Tribunal, but to plead them alſo at the Tribunals of 
He now defended 4. Cluentius, a Roman 


I 3 Knight 


Val. Max. 
IX. 12 
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When his Magiſtracy was juſt at an end, Ma- 


nilius, whoſe Tribunate expired a few days before, 


Midd. P · 
130. 


was accuſed before him of rapine and extortion; 
and though ten days were always allowed to the 
criminal, to prepare for his defence, he appointed 


the very next day for the trial. This ſtartled 


and offended the Citizens, who generally fa- 
voured Mamilius, and looked upon the proſecu- 


| _tfon as the effect of malice and reſentment, on 


the part of the Senate, for his Law in favour 


of Pompey. The Tribunes therefore called Cicero 


to an account before the People, for treating 


Menilius fo roughly; ; who, in defence of him- 
ſelf, ſaid, that as it had been his practice 15 


treat all criminals with humanity, fo he had 10 


deſign adting . other -wiſe by Manilius, but, or 


the contrary, had appointed that ſhort day for th: 


trial, becauſe it was the only one of which he was 
maſter ; and that it was not the part of thoſe 
who wiſhed well to Manilius, to throw off the cauſe 
to another Fudge. This made a wonderful change 
in the minds of the audience, who, applauding 


his conduct, deſired, that he would undertake th: 


"Kaigte of oleadid frmnity e bete the Pre- 


tor Q. Maße, of poiſoving his father-in-law, Opplanicus, who, a 

few years before, had been tried and baniſhed for an attempt i 
poiſon Cluentius. The oration, which is extant, lays open 3 
ſcene of ſuch complicated villainy, by poiſons, murder, inctf, 


ſuborning witneſſes, corrupting Judges, as the poets themſelves 


have never feigned in any one family; all contrived by the mo- 


der of Cluentius, againſt the life and fortunes of her ſon. 


He is ſuppoſed to haye defended ſeveral other criminals 
this year, though the pleadings are now loſt, and particular 
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defence of Manilius, to which he conſented, and 
ſtepping up again inis the Roſtra, laid open the 


ſource of the whals Mair, with many ſevere reflec- . 


tions upon the enemies of Pompey. The trial, 


Cicero, at the expiration of his Pratorſbip, 
would not accept any foreign province, the uſual 
reward of that Magiſtracy. — The glory which 
he purſued, was to ſhine in the eyes of the City. 
And he was now preparing to ſue for the Conſul- 
ſhip, the great obje& of all his hopes; and his 


whole attention was employed how to obtain it 


in his proper year, and without a repulſe. Two 
years were to intervene {contrary to Sy/la's Law] 
between the Pretor/hip and Conſulſbip; the firſt 


T4209 
Plut. in 
Cic. 


however, was dropped on account of the tu- 
mults 8 which aroſe immediately after in the City, 
from ſome new incidents of much gram im- 
portance. 


Midd. p. 


132. 
Pro Mu- 


ræn. ii. 


vid. vol. 
VII. p · 5 
327 · 


of which was uſually ſpent in forming a general 


intereſt, and ſoliciting for it, as it were, in a pri- 
vate manner; the ſecond, in ſuing for it open- 


ly, in the proper form and habit of a candidate. 


The affection of the «City, ſo ſignally declared 


for him in all the inferior ſteps of honour, gave 


him a ſtrong preſumption of ſucceſs in his preſent 


pretenſions to the higheſt: but as he had reaſon 


to apprehend a great oppoſition from the Nob:- 
lity, who looked upon the public dignities-@s. 4 

kind of birthright, and could not brook their be- 
ing intercepred, and ſnatched from them by nere 
men; ſo he reſolved to put it out of their power 


5 This relates to a conſpiracy faid to have been formed at a 


this time againſt the State, of which more hereaſter. | 
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to hurt him, by omitting no pains which could be 


required of a candidate of viſiting and ſoliciting 


all the Citizens in perſon. At the election there- 
fore of the Tribunes on the ſixteenth of Jul 
[688] where the whole City was aſſembled in the 


field of Mars, he choſe to make his firſt eflort, and 
to mix himſelf with the croud, on purpoſe to ca- 
reſs and ſalute them familiarly by name: And as 
ſoon as there was any vacation in the Forum, 
which happened uſually in Auguſt, he intended to 
make an excurſion into the Ciſalpine Gaul, and, 


in the character of a Lieutenant to Piſo, the go- 


vernor of it, to viſit the towns and colonies of 
that province, which was reckoned very ſtrong 


in the number of its votes, and ſo return to Rome 


in January following. 
He wrote about the ſame time bh. to Atticus, 


then at Athens, to deſire him to engage all chat 


hand 


b Cicero was now engaged in the defence of C. Cornelius, who 


was accuſed and tried for practices againſt the State in his late 


5 Tribunate, before the Prætor Q. Gallius, This trial, which 


laſted four days, was one of the moſt important in which he 


had eyer been concerned: The two Conſuls preſided in it, 
and all the chiefs of the Senate, 2. Catulus, L. Lucullus, 


Horten ſius, &c. appeared as witneſſes againſt the criminal ; whom 


| Cicero defended, as Quintilian ſays, not only with flrong but 
- ſhining arms, and with a force of eloquence that drew acc/a- 
' mations from the People. [N. B. The names of the æwirneſſes are 
ſufñcient to make us know the real crimes of Cornelius, if we 


only turn back to the Laws he had publiſhed when Tribune, 
p- 282. * I 

He publiſhed two orations abe s in this cauſe, whoſe loſs 

is a public detriment to the literary world, ſince they were 

reckoned among the moſt finiſhed of his compoſitions : He 
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band of Pompey s dependants, who were ſerving 


under him in the Mithridatic war, and, by way 
of jeſt, bids him tell boy himſelf, that he would 


not take it ill of him, if 7 He d not come in 1 | 


to his election. 


Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the 
proper age required by Law, declared himſelf 
a candidate for the Conſulſhip, with ſix competi- 


tors; P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, C. 


Philip. v. 
17. 
Midd. p. 


140. 


Antonius, L. Caſſius Longinus, 2. Cormificius, and | 


C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two firſt were Patri- 
cians; the two next, Plebeians, yet Noble i; the 


two laſt, the ſons of fathers, ho had firſt 'rm- 


ported the public honours into their families: Ci- 
cero was the only new man among them, or one 


born of Equeſtrian rank. Cornificius and Gal. . 


ba were perſons of great virtue and merit; Sa- 
cerdos without any particular btertiiſh upon him; 
n Us c and weak, but not en ee 


bimfelf ws to them. as ſuch; 2 the old critics. FR 3 
many examples from them of that genuine eloquence, which 
extorts applauſe, and excites admiration. 

C. Papius, one of the Tribunes, publiſhed a Law this year to 
oblige all frangers to quit the Cicy, as one of his predeceſſors, 
Pernus, had done likewiſe many years before him: The rea- 


ſon which they alledge for it was the confuſion occaſioned by 
the multitude, and inſolence of forei gners, co⁰ο A e the babit © 


and uſurped the rights of Citizens :- But Cicero condemns all theſe 


Laws as cruel and inhoſpitable, and a nen ff the Laws'of na- De Off. iii, 
111. 


| Many of the Plebeiars furpaſſed the Patricians 1 


ture and bumanity. 


in point of Nobiligy: For the character of Nobili was wholly 
derived from the Curule 3 Which ay family had 
born, FIG 1 Arg. in 7 2 Candi d. 
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as he ſoon after appeared to be; Antonius and 
Catiline, though infamous in their 3 and cha- 
racters, yet by intrigue and faction had acquired 
a powerful intereſt in the City, and joined all their 


. forces againſt Cicero, as their molt formidable 


Aſcon. 

Ar gum. in 
Tog. 
9 


Antagoniſt, in which they were vigorouſly ſup- 
ported by Craſſus and Cæſar. 


This was the ſtate of the competition, in which 


the practice of bribing was carried on ſo openly 
and ſhamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the 
Senate thought it neceſſary to give ſome check to 
it, by a new and more rigorous Law; but when 
they were proceeding to publiſh it, L. Mucius 


|  Oreftinus, one of the FACING, put his negative 


145» 


| upon them, 
Midd. p. 


As the election of Conſuls approached Ciceros 
intereſt appeared to be ſuperior to that of all the 


candidates: For the Nobles themſelves, though 
always envious, and deſirous to depreſs him, yet 


out of regard to the dangers which threatened 


the City from many quarters, and ſeemed ready 


to burſt out into a flame, began to think him the 


only man qualified to preſerve the Republic, and 


Sall. 11. 


break the cabals of the deſperate, by the vigour 


and prudence of his adminiſtration : For, in _ 


of danger, as Salluſt obſerves, pride and envy na 


 turally ſubſide, and yield the poſt of honour i 


virtue. The method of chooſing Conſuls was not 


by an open vote, but by a kind of ballet, or litile 


tickets of wood, diſtributed to the Citizens, with 


the names of the candidates ſeverally ſubſcribed 


upon each: But in Cicero's caſe, the People were 


not content with thus ſecret and ſilent way of 
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teſtifying their inclinations ; but, before they 
came to any ſcrutiny, loudly and univerſally pro- 
claimed Cicero the firſt Conſul; ſo that, as he 
himſelf declared in his ſpeech to them after his 
election, he was not choſen by the votes of par- 
ticular Citizens, but the common ſuffrage of the 
City; nor declared by the voice of the crier, but of the 
«whole Roman People. He was the only new man, 
who had obtained this ſovereign dignity, or, as 


De Leg. 
Agr. con. 
Rnll. ii. 2. 


In Piſon. i. 


he expreſſes it, had forced the intrenc hments of 


the Nobility for forty years paſt, from the firſt 


Conſalſbip of C. Marius, and the only one likewiſe 
<vho had ever obtained it in his LO: 1 or 


without a repulſo. 
Antonius was choſen his collegue, by me ma- 


De Leg. 
Agr. ib. 


jority of a few Centuries, above his Triend. and 


partner Catiline. 


Ciceros firſt care, after his election * Was to 


gain the good-will of his collegue, 2101 to draw 


him from his old engagements to the intereſt of 
the Ariſtocratical Faction [which our orator calls 


the Republic]. To this end, he tempted him 


with a kind of argument, that ſeldom fails of its 


effe& with men of Antonius character, the offer 


of power to his ambition, and of money to his 
7 FINES In ſhorr, a bargain was preſently agreed | 


* Ciceros Bae died this year (689) on the 24th of Novem- 


ber. In this year alſo, moſt probably, Cicero gave his daughter 


Tullia in marriage, at the age of thirteen, to C. Piſo Frugi, 


2 young Nobleman of great hopes, and one of the beſt fa- 


milies in Rome : It is certain, at leaſt, that 5 ſou was born 


in this ſame year, for he tells us it was in the ee of 2. 
L. Julius Cæſar and C. Martius Figulus. 3 
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Sall. Bell. upon between them, that Aon ſhould have 7 
Cat. 26- the beſt of the provinces, which had been aſſigned 


to the Conſuls of this year —By which addreſs, f 
Cicero gained him ſo entirely, as to have him ever 8 
after obſequious to his will. 4 

I Piſon. There was another project which he We like- 
. p. Wie much at heart, fo unite the Equeſtrian order f 
a» a m 
152 with the Senate into one common party and intereſt. 
This body of men, next to the Senators, conſiſted of | 
the richeſt [and moſt knaviſh | Citizens of Rome, : 
who, being the conſtant farmers of all the reve- ec 
nues of the empire, had a great part of the in- . 
feerior People dependent upon them. Cicero ima- N 
In Cat. ir. gined, that the united weight of theſe two or- = 
ah ders [ Canſpiratio ommum BONORUM | would al- 7 
ways be an over- balance to any other power in the Þ ; 
State, and a ſecure barrier againſt any attempts of f 


the popuLAR [whether men of inordinate ambi- 
tion, or true Republicans, friends of the old con- ; 
ſtitution, upon the uſurped prerogatives of the 1 
Senate ]. He was the only man in the City ca- 55 
pable of effecting ſuch a coalition, being now at /h 
the head of the Senate, yet the darling of the 
. Knights, who conſidered him as the pride and or- 2 


nament of their order; whilſt he, to ingratiate 5 
himſelf the more mth them, affected always in 1 


public to boaſt of that extraction, and to call him- 

ſelf an Equeſtrian; and made it his ſpecial care on 

to protect them [right or wrong, as we ſhall ſec of 4 
hereafter] in all their affairs, and to advance their 

Nees ; ui. credit and intereſt: ſo that, as ſome writers tell 

us, it was the authority of his Conſulſbip, that fist wel 

4 e and * ifbed them into a third - 

{ der 2 


xxxiii. 2. 
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der of the State. T be policy was certainly very 
good, with reſpect to Ciceros views, for through 
the year of his Conſulſhip he had the whole body 


of Knights at his devotion, who, with Atticus 
at their head, con/lantly attended his orders, and 


fereed « as a guard to his perſen : And if the ſame 
maxim had been purſued by all ſucceeding Con- 
ſuls, it might probably have preſerved the liberty 
of the Republic i. e. the anticonſtitutional uſurp- 
ed power of the Senate] from being ſo ſoon over- 


thrown. 


The Tribunes entered always into their cal! on. 
the tenth of December; the Conſuls on the rf? of 


January. A little deten Cicero's inauguration, 


P. Servilius Rullus, one of the new Tribunes, had 


been alarming the Senate with the promulgation 
of an Agrarian Law, The purpoſe of it was, 70 
create a Decemvirate, or ten commiſſioners, with 
abſclute power for five years over all the revenues 


of the Republic; to diſtribute them at pleaſure to 


the Citizens; to ſell and buy what lands they 


thoug ht fit ; to determine the rights of the preſent 
Poſſeſſors ; to : equire an account from all the ge- 


nerals abroad, excepting Pompey, of the ſpolls 


taken in their wars; to ſettle colomes whereſoever, 
they Judged proper, and particularly at Capua; 


and, in ſhort, to command all Foe money and Tres 
of the empire. 5 


L 


The publication of a Law, conferring PoMars 


ſo exceſlive, gave a juſt alarm to. all, who wiſhed 


well to the public tranquillity.” As ſoon therefore 


| AS der;. was inveſted with his new dignity. he 


raiſed 


© 
For 4 
TI'S 5 


Ad Att. il. 


1. 
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raiſed the ſpirits of the SENATE, by aſſaring them 
of his reſolution to oppoſe the Law, and all its 


abettors, to the utmoſt of his power; nor ſuffer the 
Senate to be hurt, or its liberties to be impaired, 


. while the adminiſtration continued in his hands. 


: Contr. 
Rull ol . 37. 


From the SENATE he purſued the Tribune into 
his own dominion, the Forum; where, in an artful 
and elegant ſpeech from the Reftra, he gave ſuch 
a turn to the inclination of the People, that they | 
rejected this Agrarian Law with as much ea ger- 
neſs, as they had ever before received one. 

He began, By acknowledging the extraor- 


4 dinary obligation he had received from them, 


in preference and oppoſition to the Nobility; 
« declaring himſelf the creature sf their power, 


Land of all men the moſt engaged to promote their 


Ibid. 3. 


« ;ntereſts; that they were to look upon him as 
« the truly popular Magiſtrate; nay, that be had 
* declared even in the SENATE, that he would be 
« the PeoPLE's Consul.” He then fell into 4 
commendation of the Gracchi, whoſe name was 


- extremely dear to them, profeſſing, That he 


4 could not be againſt all Agrarian Laws, when 


41 be recollefted, that thoſe Two MosT, EXCEL- 


Contr. 
Rull. 5. 


* LENT MEN, 20h had the greateſt lere for the 
Roman People, had divided the public lands to 
* the Citizens; that he ꝛwas not one of thoſe Con- 
* fuls, who thought it a crime to praiſe the Grace 
chi, on whoſe counſels, wiſdom, and laws, many 
parts of the preſent government were founded: 


© That his quarrel was to the particular Law, 


which, inſtead of being popular, or adapted to 
rnd true intereſt of the _— was, in reality, 
« the 
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ten kings to domineer over them all.“ 
he diſplays at large, from the natural effect of 


| that power which was granted by it; and pro- 
ceeds to inſinuate, that it was covertly levelled at Ib. 1. 
their favourite Pompey, and particularly contrived 
Forgive 
| « me, Citizens, for my calling ſo often upon $0 
„GREAT A NAME: you yourſelves impoſed the 


to retrench and inſult his. authority. 


* taſk upon me, when I was Prater, to join with 
„you in defending his dignity, as far as I was 


able: I have hitherto done all that I could do; 


not moved to it by my private fringing for the 
nan, nor by any hopes of honour, and f this 
* ſupreme Magiſtracy, which I obtained from you, 
* though with Is APPROBATION, yet without 
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« the eſtabliſhment of a tyranny, and a creation of er 


« his help. Since then I perceive this Law to be 


« deſigned, as a kind of engine, to overturn His 
* poWER, I Will reſiſt the attempts of theſe men; 
* and, as I myſelf clearly fee what they are aim- 

ing at; fo I will take care that you alfo ſhall 
* ſee, and be convinced of it too.” He then 
news, „how the Law, though ir excepted. Pom- 

pey from being accountable to the Decemvi- 

« rate, yet excluded him from being one ef the 
© number, by limiting the choice to thoſe who 
« were preſent at Rome; that it ſubjected like 


« wiſe to their juriſdiction the countries juſt con-- 


* quered by him, which had always been left to 
the management of the General :” Upon which 


he draws a pleaſant picture of the Tribune Ru , 


1 wich all his train of U err ws 


This 11. 18, 14. 


„ „ „ 
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* 


and Apparitors, ſwaggering in Mithridates's king- 

dom, and ordering Pompey to attend him by a 

mandatory letter in the following ſtrain: 
P. SERVILIus RULLUs, Tribune of the Peo- 

ple, Decemvir, to CNxæus PoMPEY, the ſon 
of CN æus, greeting. 


Contr. (He will not add the title of GREAT, when 
* 8 20. 4 he has been ene to take it from him by 
17 75 275 
ure require you not to fail to come preſently ts 


N e Sinope, and bring me a ſu fficient guard with 
« van, while I fell thoſe lands by my law, which 
« you Have gained by your valour,” _ 
He .obſerves, © That the reaſon of excepting 
3 Pompey was not from any reſpect to him, but 
for fear he ſhould not ſubmit to the indignity 
« of being accountable to their will: But Pompey 
2 (ſays he) ig a man. of that temper, that he thinks 
« it his duty to bear what you pleaſe to empoſe ; but 
« if there be any thing which you cannot bear your- 
7 ſelves, he will tale care that that you ſhall nut 
| OO * bear it fong againſt your wills a. He 6b to 
© Ib. 28. 32. enlarge upon © the dangers. which this Law 
1 „ threatened, | to. "their liberties : that, inſtead of 
« any good intended by it to the body of the Ci- 
< rizens,, its purpoſe was to erect a power for the 
of « oppreſſion of them; and, on pretence of plant- 
4 | ing colonies in Italy and the provinces, to ſettle 
= | 40 Gl own creatures and dependants, like fo 
„ any Hir in all che convenient poſts of 


5 = it pbflible to obſerve the many ſtrokes of flattery to 
Fine in this ſpeech without feeling an utter contempt for 
. a a Patriot — | 0 
« the 


4 
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« the empire, to be ready on all occaſions to ſup- 
« port. their tyranny: That Capua was to be their 
head - quarters, their favourite colony; of all 
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cities the proudeſt, as well as the moſt hoſtile : 


« and dangerous, in which the wiſdom of their 
4 anceſtors would nor ſuffer the ſhadow of any 


power or magiſtracy to remain; yet now it was 


4 to be cheriſhed and advanced to another Rome : 


« to: be ſold or given away, the moſt fruitful of 


| © That by this Law the lands of Campania were 


„ all Italy, the ſureſt revenue of the Republic, 


and their conſtant reſource when all other rents 


| * failed them; which neither the Gracchi, abb 


F all men, ſtudied the People's benefit the moſt, 
or Sylla, who gave every thing away without 


« ſcruple, durſt venture to meddle with.“ In the 


concluſion he takes notice © of the great favour 
and approbation with which they had heard him, 
* as a ſure omen of their common peace and pro- 


« ſperity; and acquaints them with the concord 


* that he had eſtabliſhed with his collegue, as a 


piece of «news of all other the moſt agreeable; 


and promiſes: all ſecurity; to the Republic, if 
they would but ſhew the ſame good diſpoſition 


4 « on future occaſions, which they had ſignified on 
that day; and that he would make thoſe very 


q men, who had been the moſt envious and averſe 


Ib. 29. 


* to his advancement, confeſs, that the People had 


. * ſeen farther, and judged $I than chey, in 


„ chuſing him for their Conſul”, 

In the courſe. of this conteſt, bs an called 
upon the Tribunes to come into the Roſtra, and 
debate the matter with him before the People; but 

Vor. VIII. . K they 


Thid. 2. 28. g 
3. 1. & 2. 
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they thought it more prudent to decline the chal- 
lenge, and attack him rather hy fedulouſty inſinu- 

ating to the multitude, that bis. oppoſetion: to the 

Law flowed from no good-will to them, but an affec- 

tion to Sylla's party, and to fecure totbem' the lands 
which they poſſeſſed by his grant; that he was 
mating his court by it to the ſeven tyrants, as they 

called ſeven of the principal Senators, toho were 

Enown to be the greateſt favourers Sylla's cauſe, 

and the greateſt gainers by it; the two Lucullus 

Craſſus, Catulus, Hortenſius, Metellus, Philippus. 

Theſe inſinuations made ſo great an impreſſion on 

the City, that he found it neeeſſary to defend him- 

ſelf againſt them in 4 ſecond ſpeech to the People, 

in which he declared,“ That he loked upon the 

« Law, which ratified all Sylla's as, to be of all 

Laos the moſt wicked,” and the moſt unlike to a 

* frue Law, as it eftabliſhed a tyranny in the City; 

Det, that it had ſome excuſe from the times, and, 
in tbeir preſent circumſtances, feemed proper to be 
* ſupported ; eſpecially by aim, who, for this year BI oui 
Leaf his Conſulſhip, profeſſed: himſelf the patron of the 
* peace; but that it was the height of impudence ver 
in Rellus, to charge him with obſtructing their me 
* intereſts for the fake of Sy//z's grants, when the ſeat 
: very Law, which that Tribune was then urging, dec 
actually eſtabliſhed and perpetuated ' thoſe of 
1 and ſhewed itlelf to be drawn by a ſon- ane 
* in-law of Valgius, who poſſeſſed more lands than ber 
| © any other man by that mvidiotis tenure, which i dhe 
„were all by this Law to be partly confirmed, Kn 
SIS and 2284 r of him.“ This he demon- fide 
1 8 Traces and 


CS a . 


* * 2 
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ſtrates from the.expreſs words of the Law, a which 


he had ſtudiouſly omitted (he ſays) to take no- 
« tice of before, that he might not revive old quar- 
* rels, or move any argument of new diſſenſion in 
« a ſeaſon ſo improper: That Rullus, therefore, 
« who'accufed him of deſending Sylla's acts, was, 

* of all others, the moſt impudent defender of 
them: For none had ever affirmed them to be good. 


* and legal, but to have ſome plea only from poſſeſs 


« fon, and the public quiet; But by this Law the 
* eſtates, that had been granted by them, were to 
be fixed upon a better foundation, than any 


other eſtates whatſoever,” He eoncludes, by 

W © renewing his challenge to the Tribunes to come 
and diſpute with him to his face. But after 
| ſeveral fruitleſs" attempts, finding themſelves 
wholly unable to contend with him, they were 
forced at laſt to ſubmit, and to let the affair drop, 
to the great joy of the SENATE. | 


This alarm being over, another * broke 


vented by the authority of Cicero. Ot Law, 
mentioned above; fot the affignmetit of "ſeparate 
ſeats for the Equeſtrian, order &, had highly. offen- 

ded the — who could not digeſt the indignity 
of beiug thruſt ſo far back from their diverſions ; 


out, which might have endangered the peace of 
the City, if the effects of it had not been pre- 


* Vid. ſup. 
p- 13. 


and while the grudge was {till freſh, Otho, hap- 


ze und elapping: Both 


K 2. 


— 


pening to come into the theatre, was received by 
the Populace with an univenſal hiſi. but 8 r.. 
Knights 20 bud 4 
ſides redoubled their clambur with great flerceneſt, 
30d om reproaches were proceeding to blows, 
till 
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till n informed of the tumult, came immedi- 
ately to the theatre, and calling the people out 
into the temple of Bellona, jo tamed and ſtung 
them by the pawer of his words b, and made them ji 
aſhamed of tbeir folly and perverſene/ſs, that, on 
their return to the theatre, they turned their hifſes 
into applauſes, and vied with the, Knights them 
m_ in resse of their a to Otlio. 


4% 
34 


"> The eech. was ys, after publiſhed, the — he nature 


of the thing it muſt have been made upon the ſpot, and flowed 
extempore from the occaſion; and as it was much read and 
admired for ſeveral ages after, as a memorable inſtance of 


tere command over men's paſſions, 10. forne have imagined i 
to be alluded to in that beautiful paſſage of Forgil: | 


ee er in populs cunt ſept coorta e 
/ | Reditio; ſavitgue animis iguebile v ulęus s iy. 464015! 
E Jamque face & faxa wolant, fur n angie ninifirat ;. mw. 
1 Tum pretate grapes. & meritis 72 Aorſe dium 9 3 
* Apertre, leut, arretts 72 aurilus ei, ; mw” 
ak in dicti⸗ ain, & pettora ut ; 1 61 
8 528 15078 en one 152. 


0? Of 
. e e ic Haig ide 
| e And the wild:rabble ſtorms and thirfts for blood > 

£ - rad . 5911135 
| IE ng all the ſudden arms that nage eres a io 


5 rave fire ap pears amidſt t e ſtrife, 

Ar- — o e een 

| n fland mtentive, © "ic po HAN 5111 bob 
Their wrath; —— 
fee, e ; (M2151 Hear E 59 Un 911 - Mr. Prr r. 


| Macrob. Gut topte hieb Ciceys touched in the ſpeech, and the only 
| Saf. ii. 10. ne of which we have any hint from antiquity, was to reproach 
eee a 


Hela 6 ditarbance 8 ab Ke! . + . } 195 780 J 
e e eee 0 105 1 aneh 
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_ "There happened abour the ſame time a third 


inſtance, not leſs remarkable, of Ciceros great 


power of perſuaſion. Sy//a had, by an expreſs 
law, excluded the children of the proſeribed from 
the Senate, and all public honousrs'; which was cer- 


rainly an ac of great violelcs; and the decree 


rather of a tyrant than the Law of a free State : 
So that the perſons injured by it, who were 
many, and of great families, were now making 
all rheir efforts to get it reverſed. Their petition 
was highly equitable, but, by Cicero and the Ari- 
ſtocratical faction, cenſured as highly unreaſon- 
able, in the preſent diſorders of the City: And 
why? Becauſe, without queſtion, the firſt uſe, that 
they would naturally make of the recovery of 


their privileges, would be to revenge themſelves 


on their oppreſſors. It was Cicero's buſineſs, 
therefore, to prevent that i inconvenience, and, as 
far as it was poſhble, with the conſent of the 


ſufferers themſelves: On which occaſion this great 


commander of the human affefions, as Quintilian 
calls him, found means ro perſuade thoſe unfortu- 
nate men, that to bear their injury was their bene- 
ft; and that the government itſelf could not Aland. 
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e * 12 
Vell. Pat. 
I. ii. c. 28. 


V Sylla's Laws. were then repealed, on which the 


quiet and order of the public were eſtabliſhed. —. 
The three caſes juſt mentioned make Pliny break 
opt into a kind of rapturous admiration of the 


man, who: could perſuade the Peaple to give up their 


bread, their pleaſure, and their i 3 ries c 0 the 
charms of his eloquente. 


 '* This Jaf montlovel ed of e e 1 


Ppenr to an e reader as incredible, as it is extra- 
K 5 Another 
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Anather tranſaction of moment in which he 
was engaged, a little before the laſt mentioned, 


was the defence of C. Rabirius, a Senator, ac- 
cuſed, by the Tribune Labienus, of treaſon & or 


rebellion, for having killed L. Saturninus, a Tri- 


bune, about thirty - ſeven years before, who had 
cauſed a dangerous ſedition in the City. The 
fact, if true, had been done in conſequence of a 


decree of the vate, by which all the Gen 


D en, 


their petition, employ the ſame arguments which ſwayed him 
to oppoſe it? Did he fay to them, Non had better aht from 
er purſuit : For ſhould you obtain & refteration of your privilege, 
Jun 2would natural.y make uſe of the grant to revenge your ſelves os 
Jour oppreſſors ? In a ſpeech, made ſeveral years afterwards, he 
declared, That he bad excluded from hanours a number of brave and 


| Boneft young men, <ohom fortane had thrown into ſo unhappy a fits 
ation, that if they had obthined power, they would probably have 
employed it to the ruin of the State. Suppoſing this to have been 
Ciceros opinion, that they wanld have fo employed their fower— 


did he deliver this opinion. to them as the reaſon of his oppoſing 
their requeſt? 
Or did be tell them, - that theiv injury was their bene ; for 


, that the gevernment itſelf could not land, if Sylla's iniquitous Law 


relating to them <uere repealed ? Would it not have been a moſt 
intolerable impertinence (not to ſay impudence) after Pompey had 
repealed the moſt material and important of all Sy/la*; Laws, 
without ruining the State, or doing it any real miſchief, to 
ſpeak of the guiet and. order of the Republic, as depending on die 
maintenance of Sylla's Laws ? (many of which, beſide the law 
relating to the Tiibunes, had without ceremony, or any in- 
convenience, been violated). Doubtlefs, if the petitioners were 
prevailed upon by evords to deſiſt a while from their purſuit, 
it muſt have been by a promi/e to do them juſtice, ſo ſoon a lbe 


_ preſent alarm, caufed by the rumuur of a dreagful conſpiracy, Muli 


Ver. 
2 g 


. = | 7 


- were 
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C. Marius and L. Flaccus, | 


* da 
It is highly probable, that to puniſh Rabitius ann. 653. 


was not the thing aimed at 4 ; (nor to vindicate 
the character or proceedings of Saturninus); but 
to attack that aſſumed prerogative of the Senate, 


1 3s. 


were . to take arms in aid of the Conſuls vid. vol. 


VII. p. 
ad 


by which, in the caſe of a ſudden commotion, they 


uſed to arm the City at once, by requiring the 


Conſuls to take care, the Republic received no de- 


triment: Which vote, it was pretended, gave a 
ſanction to every thing that was done in conſe- 
quence of ir. The practice of thus inveſting the 
Magiſtrates with ſo extraordinary a power com- 


tho' the firſt inſtance of it was on the occaſion of 
2 great and ſudden danger from a foreign enemy. 
the example was afterwards followed in caſes of 
domeſtic feuds and diſturbances, but had been al- 


menced in the early times of the Republic; and 


Vid. Vol. 
II. B. i ii. c. 
19. ad ann. 
239. . 


ways complained of by the Tribunes as an infringe= 


ment of the conſtitution, by giving to the Senate an 
arbitrary. power over the lives of Citizens, which 
could not legally be taken away without a hearing 


and judgment of the whole People : And, indeed, 


experience had ſhewed; that by ſuch a vote the 


"TOs themſelves, whoſe perſons the Laws had 


4 Tas id retinends majeffath Nabirii edit continebatur. 


{Cic. in Oratore. ] Non enim C. Rabirium culpa delicti, non in- 


vidia, vitzque turpitudo, non denique veteres, juftz graveſque | 


inimicitiz civium, in diſcrimen capitis vocaverunt: Sed ut illum 
2 auxilium majeſlatis, atque imperii, quod nobis a majori- 
bus eft traditum, de Republica tolleretur ! ut nihil poſtbur audto- 


ritas Senatus, nibil conſulare imperium, nihil con fen bonorum 


contra * ac hx og FEE OE? "Os" my Rab. 
£ 1. N 715 8 24. 
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made ſacred, were expoſed to be cut off without 
ſentence or trial, and even when engaged in the 


moſt laudable meaſures for the public good. 
This point, therefore, was to be tried on the 


| perſon of Rabirius. The Duumviri, or two Judges 


for this trial, according to Suetonius, were drawn 
by lot, and C. Julius Cafar, who, the fame author 
tells us, had inſtigated © enemy to begin the 


2 By Ge paſſages i in Cic. $73 Rabir. it appears, that Labienu; 
pretended at leaſt io commence the proſecution, in order to re- 


venge the death of his uncle, who was ſlain in company with 


FCaturninut. 


In this affair Wed were two W which deſerve 


Notice. The firſt is, that Saturninut, after he had ſurrendered 
himſelf, was killed, contrary to the auill of the Conſul Mas ius, 
and in violation of the public faith, pledged to bim by Mariu. 


Now unleſs the extraordinary commiſſion of Dent operam, &c. 


from the Senate to the Conſuls, empowered them only to kill, 
not to ſpare, Marius was free to pledge the public faith wo 


Saturninus 3 and when that. had been done, it was highly cri- 


minal in any private Citizen to kill him, how flagitious ſoever 


his conduct had been. It appears, that Labienus had urged 


this in his accuſation: For Cicero thus anſwers : If, as ycu 
< have very often affirmed, any promiſes of indemnity were 


, made to Saturninus, they were made, not by Rabirius, but 


by Marius, and, if they were broken, that breach is to be 


- « imputed to him. What promiſe could paſs ? Who could 
make any promiſe but by a reſolution of the Senate ? Are 
you ſo much a ſtranger to this City? Are you ſo very igno- 
rant of our government and conſtitution, as to be igrorant of 
« that? Ec. 


Tue force of this anſwer I ſhall leave to the reader's conf 


deration. 


The other eircumſtance (of which Cicero takes no notice) is, 


. that Rabirius carried about, from houſe to houſe, in a triumphant 
and moſt inſulting manner, the head of Saturnipus; which pro- 


ceeding ought 3 to make Rabirius be conſidered as 
« proſe- 


Chap. ix.” The Raman Hiftory. Pr 
proſecution, happened ro be one of the two 


Lucius J. Cæſar was the other, according to Foo 
' who reports that they were both named by the 


Prator . Hortenſius pleaded the cauſe of the 


accuſed, and proved (as Cicero affirms) by many 


witneſſes, that Saturninus was actually tilled by 
the hand of a ſlave, who, for that ſervice, ab- 
tained his freedom from the Republic. The 
Judges, however, condemned Rabirius; where- 
upon he appealed from their ſentence to the 
PEYPLE. Cicero Pleaded his cauſe before che Cen- 


27 concerned has in ee, K | 


Marius ſeuatus conſulto armatus Saturninum & 2 7 
in 27 perſequutus obſedit — in deditianem accefit: 


Ae ditis fides ſervata Caput jus [Saturnini] Rabirius Nw 


Senator per corvivia in ludibrium” circumtulit. 2 Vie. 
Cap. 73» 

fM. Crevier, to reconcile, pee g wee . theſe differing 
ACCOUnts, conjectures, that the two Judges were drawn by 
hat, by a Pretor. 

The Jeſuit Catrou writes, that ERR <.1t properly belonged 
to the Dummviri to try the cauls i the firſt inſtance; it was 


© brought before the Prætor, and Cæſar got himſelf nominated 
* to be one of the Pretor's aſſeſſors ; but that Cicero unriddled 
* che affair, brought the cauſe before the Perple, and got Ra- 
« bjrius acquitted,” Now both Suetonius and Dio agree in this, 
that the accuſed brought the affair, Ly afpeal, before the Po- 
PLE ; Neither of them ſay that he was acquitted. ' Nay, Dio 
fays, he would certainly have been condemned, if any ſentence 


Hiſt. Rom. 
I. Ixi. p. 1. 


had been given; which, if true, it is hard to gueſs what Suetanius 


means by ſaying, that nothing was of ſo much ſervice to the 


accuſed, at his trial before the Pror l E, as the forward ſeverity 


of the Judge who had condemned him.  [Cz/ar] forte judex 
in reum duftus, tam cupide condemmavit, ut ad populum provocanti 
. nibil 2que ac judicis acerbitas profuerit ; For it does not appear, 
that any ſervice was done him, but by the e who con- 
; wiyed to diſſolve the — 
turiet, 
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turies, but was not ſuffered, by the proſecutor, to 
| ſpeak above half an hour. He opened the defence 
with great gravity, declaring, © that in the me- 


2M mory of man there had not been a cauſe of ſuch 


had 
_ © enemy of the Roman People, was killed by the 


importance, either undertaken by a Tribune, or 
« defended. by a Conſul : That nothing leſs was 
meant by it, than that for the future there 
« ſhould be no Senate or public council in the 
City; no conſent and concurrence. of the ho- 


_ © NEST, againſt the rage and raſhneſs of the wic- 


« gers of the Republic. — He wiſhes, that he 
been at liberty to confeſs what Hortenſius indeed 
proved to be falſe, that Saturninus, the 


« ked; no reſource or refuge in the extreme a 
d 


hand of Rabirius That he ſhould have 
« proclaimed and boaſted of it, as an act that me- 


rited reward inſtead of puniſhment. — Here he 
« was interrupted by the clamour of the oppoſite 


faction; but he obſerves it to be the faint effort 


| ef wont part of the Aſſembly; and that the 
body of the people, who were ſilent, would never 


have made him Conſul, if they had thought him 
© capable of being diſturbed 5 2 feeble an inſult; 


_ .* which he adviſed them to drop, ſince it betrayed 
only their folly, and the inferiority of their 
a „numbers 1. The Afembly being quieted, be 


deen een to the hiftory of theſe times, if 


we could know the dates of the publication of Ciceros ſpeeches. 
We may well doubt, whether the Orator was really ſo Hout, 
on this occaſion, as he 


ts himſelf: His cajoling = 


_ - multitude by ſuch an extravagant firain of panegyric upon C 
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| UNED PREROGATIVE. 


Chap. ix, 7 Roman Hiſtory. 

goes on to declare, that though Rabirius did not 
« kill Saturninus, yet, together with the Conſuls, 
« 3nd all the beſt of the City, he took arms with 


intent to kill him, to which his honour, virtue, 
« and duty, called him. That to charge Rabirius 


| « with this crime, was to condemn the greateſt . ./ 
and worthieſt Citizens whom Rome had ever 
« bred; and tho they were all dead, yet the in- 


« jury, Was.the ſame to rob them of che honour 
due to their names and memories h. To this 
he added many oratorical flouriſhes, concerning 
fame and glory and immortality, and. in praiſe 
of Marius, one of the wiſeſt, as well a braveſt f 
the Roman heroes, whoſe ſpirit, worthy for its holt- 
neſs to be worſhipped, he calls to witneſs how much 
he thinks: himſelf obliged to vindicate, and fight 
flrenuauſly for the renown of all ſuch meritorious 
heroes. But all this was to very little purpoſe, if 
we may believe Dio; for the People would have 


condemned the l had not Metellus Celer, 5 


ous of al villains) would 3 one e diſbelieve his 
venturing to reproach the popular fuctian with the inferiority 
of their numbers in the preſent Aſſembly ; and eſpecially if (as 
Dio reports) they were the majority. - 

> There is one particular in Civ ſpeech on this occaſion, 


in which it may, to ſome readers, be difficult-to-diſcern the 


ſkill: of the grator. His chief purpoſe, as we have ſeen, was to 
maintain that aſſumed prerogative of the SEM ATE, whereby, 
whenever they pleaſed to think it neceflary or convenient, they 
gave an abſoiute uncontroulable power to the Conſals, by the 


vote Dent aperam, &c. and yet, in this very oration, he makes 


* 1 * 
# >. te 


a.new.*® and'a ſine eneomium on Caius Gracchus, who was Vid. ſup, 


mus, in —. IIE 


murdered, together with 3000 Citizens, by the Conſul Opi- ee | 


Via. Vol. 
VI. B. vi. 


At eh. 10. | 
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at chat time Augur and Prætor, contrived by a an, 


N i ſtratagem to diſſolve the Aſſembly before they g/ 
1 came to vote: and Labienus did not afterwards gu 
= revive the e ee 2 hen was Wer" to do the 
TY Mad. p. Gere Ane u Sew Law this 5e to correct fre 
qa „ the abuſe of a privilege, called Legatio Libera, ta, 
7H that is, an honorary legation or embaſſy, granted un 
4 arbitrariſy by the Senate to any of its members, i 
54 when they travelled abroad on their Private the 
; gl affairs, in order to give on a nt charadter 4 
— by Certeriews were in fame fanſe ker, BY he 
"i | the People being under arms, and drawn up in line of battle, rel 
= They were held in the field of Mars without the City, which * 
5 might, therefore, in the early times, when Rome was weak, and 90 
had but a very mall territory, be expoſed W x ſadden incurſion hin 


of their neighbours: To obviate which danger, 'a guard was wh 

poſted, and an enſign; planted upon the Fanicul/ymi; and the he 

S continued there ſo long as the Aſſembly laſted, the ſoldier, Wl * 
Dio, 1. Who formed the guard at firſt, being relieved by others who 1g 
xxxvii.42. had given their votes. This precaution was no longer neceſſary his © 

| at the time of which we are ſpeaking, but was retained through WW Vat 
a ſuperſtitious regard to an ancient uſage ; and the Aſſembly may 

could decree nothing legally, but while the banner was ſeen * 

flying. Netellus haſtened to the Janiculum, and cauſed the en ever 

fign to be taken down; and the Aſſembly of courſe broke up. et? 

% By the iſſue of this affair, as well as from the paſſage above 1070 

cited {p: 135. note 4] of Cicerds ſpeech, it ſeems reaſonable n 

to think, that no deſign had been formed againſt the life of Na- Werd 
Birius; and if I might be allowed to hazard a conjecture, con- Cit 

cCerrning the view of dhe popalar Faction in this proſecution, I ſor C 
ſhould ſay, it was to deter the Conſul and his friends, in ibis very Cree 

g time alarm, from having recourſe-to the old, but dangerous Nr 

1 © © expedient,-of Dent operan conſulim, Me. and if Cicero had pad prete 
more regard toithe admonition, it might have been better for 22 

: bim, and for the public * twp batte lt xa: oo 
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2 r to be a as 3 or Ma- 


giſtrates 3 which, by the inſolence of theſe great 
gueſts, was become a grie vous burden upon all 


the ſtates and cities through which they paſſed: 
3 


Ciceros, deſign was to aboliſh it, but being; driven 
from that hy one of the Tibunet, he was content 
t reſtrain the continuance of it, which befaes was 
unlimited, to the term of one year. ic Biv er 100 
It was about this time that Wee en 
me Eaſt, of Pompey having happily finiſhed the 
long war in chat part of the world, by the taking 
of * Jerrſalem. The honours deeręed him by 


the Senate, at the motion of Gicerd, have been 


related 3 and it is not to be doubtedꝭ that the 
Conſul, by his zeal, on his occaſion, attachedb te 


bim wore. firmly chan ever Zompey's friends; of 


whoſe ſupport, in the exerciſe of his Magiſtracy, 
be ſoreſa he ſhould very = ſtandl in need l. 


Air has! Been related abe, bat Cite wal 5 ow i 
* 0 75 ue Antonius, of ding to va the beſt of he 

red to them, had engage d kim ta e 
6k. his adminiſtration. 1 Was 89 1 ſtom, for = 
nate to a appc it what particular provinces were to be nas u 
every. year dork Ben Fa who, uſed a wards, 


. 


l eben Maste, eee 
vernments of the empire, ' or eng ang” wealth, fell to 
Cictro: lot, n it"immediitely with bis coll 
for Ci/alpine Gaul, which be reſigned 
Cirero, in a letter to Atticus ib. ti. Ep. r.]. 3 by an C 
tion be made to the Por UE, on la of Bis reignin 


Pretenſi6tis'to this province ;"and ſpeaks of bur Gation a 152 


fxth of his ren Conſular "orations. ¶ Serra eum 


afterwards da r= 
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And now he took the opportunity, which his 
Conſular authority gave him, of acquiring the 
friendſhip and ſupport of n Lucullus, whom pro- 
bably he-rhoughr he might at this time oblige, 
without diſobliging his rival, whoſe © conqueſts 
were finiſhed, and whoſe glory was complete. 
Midd. p. Lacullus was ſoliciting the demand of a triumph 
mY” for his victories over Mithridates; in which pur- 
.  fuir. he had been obſtructed for three years ſuc- 
Luc. cellively by the intrigues of ſome of the Magi. 
ſtrates, who, by putting this affront upon him, 
paid their court to Pompey.” . By the Law and 
Cuſtom of the Republic, no General, while he 
was in actual command, could come within the 
| gates of Nome, without forfeiting his commiſſion 
and conſequently all pretenfions to a triumph; fo 
that Lucwlſus continued all this time in the fub- 
urbs, till the affair was decided. The' Senate 
fayoured his ſuit, and were ſolicitors for him, but 


Law, The ind es Ofbe. The fourth } in * of 


Rabiria. The 115 concerning the children of the Proſeribed, 
| The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, againſt ne. It was 
ly, therefore, after hig defence of Rabiriui, that he 

: e this. reſignation. | At a what time he caſt lots with his 
Vid. Vol. legs, is not laid. By U Fr r Cractbusy Law relatiog to the 
= 2 We intment 'of the Provinces to the Canſals and Præ- 
cor, wor 0 ate was annually to name the provinces before ll 
 theftions of the Magiftrates. - [Ge 4 Prov. Conf... * Den: 9. 

Tall. 4 Bell. Ju. xxix. 47] 


8 too) e 


miicorum f lun triennio tardiuz, quam debuerat, triumphs 

vit. Nos enim 12 introduximus pene in urbem currum 

| "uit viri: Cujus mibi Confiltum & auftoritas quid tum it 

"maximis "Tebas riſe, Ares 11. de me ipſo e et. 

Cie. in Luc. 1 
u? | res x U 


victor A Midvidatico b bello hens, in. | 
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could not prevail, till Cicers's authority at laſt Academ. 
helped to introduce his triumphal car u into che l- il. 1. 
City; making him ſome amends by this ſetyice fot 

the injury of the Manilian Law, which had des 

prived him of his government.” After his triumph. 

he entertained the whole Roman People with à 
ſumptuous feaſt, and was much careſſed by che 
Nobility, as one whoſe authority would be a pro- 

per check to the ambition and power of Pompey; 

dut having now obtained Alf the honours, Which 

he could reaſonably hope for, and obſerving the 
turbulent and diſtracted ſtare of the City, hie 
withdrew himſelf, not long after, from - publit Plut. in 
affairs, ro ſpend the remainger of his days in 3 
polite and ſplendid retreat. He Was 2 getierous 
patron of Iearfinig, and himft}Ferhifiently leattted, 
0 that his” houſe was the conſtant reſort of the 
a In Mil sch Jo aud SM] 
* The —_ ee ae was not remarlenble 3 


quantity of ſpoils, or number of p The 9 of 
Lucyllus's victory were in the Hands of Pompey 
flatue of Mirbridates, fix feet high, a field da * Ke 


cious ſtones, and abundance of gold and filver plate, thgtther 


with 2, 100 D drachmas in coĩned ſilvet, were the moſt ſhining 
part of the ſhew. But there were alſo written ſerolla, on which plut. in 
were ſet down the 8 with Which Lucullus had ſupplied Pom- Luc. 
Aa _ war yak the Pirates, and a og at 
mes to the He _— y 
drachmas to each is nor "Of 42 rl 'T 
He gave a feaſt: to the whole. Dagan 10οẽꝗme 

e twelve gallons each) of Greet wine were eon 

He adorned the public places, and buildi 2 
great number of ſtatues, Wot the 1 3 valuable din be 
brought from the Eaſt was the Cherty-tree, unknown ülf then 
in Europe but which e came. i 
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principal ſcholars and wits of Greece and Rome ; 


| where. he had provided a well-furniſhed library, 


with porticos and galleries annexed, for the con- 


venience of walks and literary conferences, at 
which he himſelf uſed frequently to aſſiſt; giving 
an example to the world of a life truly noble and 
elegant, if it had not been ſullied by too great a 


Ungar of Ae ſoftneſs, and auen luxury. 


Wy „„ 


"Ws coME. NOW to e famed ee. of 


| wich Salluſt has written the hiſtory, and which 
js the ſubject of a great part of Ciceros writings. 
He had intimations of it, in the very beginning 


ok of his Magiſtracy, but it did not break out till 
towards the end of his year. 


Fs In order to a more perfect 38 of this 
part of the Raman ſtory, it will be proper to give 
ſome account of the life and fortunes of Car. 


LINE,: the-comriver of the intended miſchief, to- 


gerher with a character of the man, as formed 


upon a view. of his conduct prior to that wicked 


conſpiracy ; and becauſe the METHOD taken to 
avert. the impending evil was extraordinary, and 


not "univerſally approved, and was attended with 
very momentous conſequences, it may likewiſe be 
| Proper to acquaint ourſelves more particularly, 


than we have hitherto done, with the principal 


perſons, who, in the Senate, appeared in oppoli- 


tion to each other on this occaſion. Salluſt men- 


tions but three who made {| peeches, the Conful 


Cicero, Ceſar, and Calo. Of the firſt a good deal 
has already been ſaid; but we ſhall become bet- 
ter 1 with him, > by the following brief 

8 Viſtor 765 
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hiſtories of Cæſar and Catiline till the time of 


the wwicked conſpiracy of the latter. And becauſe 


the hiſtories of theſe two Romans have, in fome _ 


parts of them, a connexion with each other, it 
inay be beſt to place them together, immediate- 


ly before Salluſt account of the diſcovery of the 
plot, and give firſt the Hiſtory of Cato to that time, 


which has no connexion, or very little, with either 
of the other, and is inſerted here only to make 
us know the character he then bore. 


Marcus Poreivs Caro, commonly called 


Cato Minor, or Cato of Utica, was great-grandſon 


of Cato the Cenſor, and deſcended from a ſon 
which the Cenſor had, in his old age, by a ſecond 
wife, the daughter of one of his clients. Cato 
of Utica had, by both father and mother's ſide, 
one ſiſter, named Porcia. His mother, by a for- 
mer marriage, had a ſon, whoſe name was Ser- 
vilius Cæpio (for whom Cato's fraternal affection 


was not leſs remarkable than that of Lucullus 


for his brother) and ſeveral daughters, of whom 
the moſt known was the mother of Brutus o. 
It is ſaid of Cato, that, from his infancy, he 


diſcovered by his ſpeech, his countenance, and 


even his childiſh ſports and recreations, an inflexi- 


bility of mind; for he would force himfelf to go 


through with wharevec he had undertaken, tho“ 
the taſk was ill ſuited to his ſtrength: He was 
rough towards thoſe that flattered him, and quires 


All theſe lived 1 and were bred up in the houſe of 


Livius Druſus, their uncle by their mother, a man of weight 
in the government at that time. 


Vol. VIII. | L notrattable 
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untractable P when threatencd ; 
to laugh, or even to {mile ; not eaſily provoked 


to anger, but, if once iucenſed, hard to be pa. 


cified. 
Sylla, having had a fr iendibip with the Father 


of Cato, ſent often for him and his brother, and 


talked familiarly with them. Cato, who was then 
about fourteen years of age, ſceing the heads of 
great men brought thither, and obſerving the 


ſighs of thoſe that were, preſent, aſked his Pra- 
ceptor, Why dees no body kill this man! — Be. 


cauſe, ſaid the other, he is feared more than he 


is hated. The boy replied, I hy then did you nit 
give me a feord, wen you brought me hither, 


that I might have favbed him, Fg freed my coun- 


| ry from this /lavery ? 


He learnt tlie principles of the Stoic ꝓhiloſo- 
phy (which ſo well ſuited his character) under 


: p When Cato was a child, the Italian allies ſolicited for the 


freedom of the City; Pompedius Silo, one of the deputies, and 


who had contracted a friendſhip with Draſus, lodged at his 
houſe for ſeveral days, in which time being grown familiar 
with the children, he ſaid to them, Well, will you deſire your 
uncle to befriend us in our buſineſs ? Cepio ſmiling, ſeemed to 
conſent; but Cato made no anſwer, only he looked Redfaſtly 
and ſternly upon the ſtranger : And you, faid Pompedius, ill 
not you, as well as your brother, intercede with your uncle in our 
behalf ? Cato ſeeming by his ſilence and by his look to reject 
their petition, Pompedius ſnatched him up, and, holding him 
out of the window, ſhook him ſeveral times, threatening to 
let him fall, if he would not comply : 
unmoved, and, ſeemingly, unconcerned : whereupon Ponifc- 
dius, ſetting him down again, faid ſoftly to his friends, © were 


this child a man, I believe we ſhould not gain one voice 


among the People.“ 
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ot | Antipater of Tyre, and applied himſelf diligently 

* to the ſtudy of it. Eloquence he likewiſe ſtudied, 

as a neceſſary means to defend the cauſe of juſ- 

8 tice; and he made a very conſiderable proficiency 

wy in that ſcience. To increaſe his bodily ſtrength, 

FD he inured himſelf to ſuffer the extremes of heat 

af and cold; and uſed to make journeys on foot, 

he and bare-headed, in all ſeaſons. When he was 

19 ſick, patience and abſtinence were his only reme- 

Do dies: he ſhut himſelf up, and would fee no body 

'S till he was well. Tho' remarkably ſober in the 

3 beginning of his life, making it his rule to drink 

ber, but once after ſupper, and then retire, he inſen- 

275 ſibly contracted a habit of drinking more freely, 

8 5 and of ſitting at table till morning. His friends 

TY endeavoured to excuſe this, by ſaying, that the 
7" affairs of the public engroſſed his attention all 

the day, and that, being ambitious of knowledge, 

0 he paſſed the night at table in the converſation 
and of [tipling 41 philoſophers. Cæſar wrote, that 
t his Cato was once found dead drunk at the corner of 
nilar a ſtreet by a great number of people, who were 
8 5 going early in the morning to the levẽe of ſome 
faſtly great man; and that when, by uncovering his 
vill face, they perceived who it was, they bluſhed for 
i our ame. You would have thought, added Cæſar, on 
gen that Cato had found them drunk, not they bim. 
1 _ Pliny obſerves, that, by this reflection, C2/ar 
ained MW Praiſes his enemy, at the ſame time that he 
on fe- blames him. And Seneca (his extravagant pa- Sen. de 
OY negyriſt) ventures to aſſert, that it is eaſier to N 
VOICE : | | = Pie. 
; 1 Cato vino laxabat animum, curis publicis fatizatum. Sen. 
pare” ¶ & Trang. Vitz, c. xv. 
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prove drunkenneſs to be a virtue, than Cato to 


Sen. de 
Conſtan. 


Sap. c. xv. 


Plut. 


be vicious. He affected ſingularity, and, in things 


indifferent, to act directly contrary to the taſte 
and faſhions of the age, [which ſome hold to be 
a ſure mark of a flaw in the underſtanding.] Mag- 
nanimity and conſtancy are generally aſcribed to 
him ; and Seneca would fain make that haughti- 
neſs and contempt for others, which, in Cato, ac- 


companied thoſe virtues, a matter of praiſe. Cato, 


ſays Seneca, having received a blow in the face, 


neither took revenge nor was angry; he did not 
even pardon the affront, but denied that he had 
received it : His virtue raiſed him ſo high, that 
injury could not reach him, He is reputed to 


have been chaſte in his youth. His firſt love was 


preference was given to him. 


Lepida, but when the marriage was upon the 
point of being concluded, Metellus Scipio, to 
whom ſhe had been promiſed, interfered, and the 
This aftront ex- 
tremely exaſperated our Stoic : He was for go- 
ing to Law with Scipio, and when his friends had 
diverted him from that deſign, by ſhewing him 


the ridicule of it, he revenged himſelf by mak- 


ing verſes upon his rival. When this firſt flame 
ſubſided, he married Atilia, the daughter of Ser- 


ranus, had two children by her, and then diyorced 


her for her very indiſcreet conduct. 
It has been already mentioned, that he ſerved 
as a volunteer under Gellius in the war of Spar- 


tacus, and, when military rewards were offered 


him by the commander, refuſed them, becauſe he 
ä he had no title to them. 
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Some years after, he went a Legionary Tri- 
bune into Macedonia, under the Prætor Rubrius : 


ln which ſtation he appeared, in his dreſs and. 


during a march, more like a private ſoldier than 


an officer; but the dignity of his manners, the 


elevation of his ſentiments, and the ſuperiority 


of his views, ſet him far above thoſe, who bore 


the titles of Generals and Proconſuls. It is ſaid, 
that Cato's deſign in all his behaviour, was to 
engage the ſoldiers to the love of virtue; whoſe 


affections he engaged thereby to himſelf, without 


having that in his intention. For the ſincere 
love of virtue (adds Plutarch) implies an affection 
for the virtuous. Thoſe who praiſe the worthy 
vithout loving them, pay homage to their glory; 
but are neither admirers, nor imitators of their 


vir tues. 


When the time of his ſervice expired, and 15 
was leaving the army, the ſoldiers were all in 
tears, ſo effectually had he gained their hearts by 
his condeſcending manners, and ſharing in their 
labours [as Marius had uſed to do.] 


Before he returned to Rome, he reſol ved to 


make the tour of Aſia (where Pompey then was, at 


the head of the Roman armies) not only to ſee 


that fine country,. bat to acquaint himſelf with 
the manners of its inhabitants, and be an eye- 
witneſs of the condition of its ſtares and provinces. 
In the courſe of his travels he came to Antioch, 
curious to ſee one of the fineſt cities of the Eaſt. 
When not far from it, he perceived, without the 


2D doth des of the way, young perſons and child- 
"© 2 ren 


. in Cat, ' | 
gates, a multitude of people in white habits, and, 
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ren ranged in order. He imagined, that this was 
intended for his reception; which diſpleaſed him: 
for he did not affect pomp and ceremony. He 


was travelling on foot, according to his conſtant 
cuſtom, but Lin tend being on horſeback, he 


ordered them to diſmount, in civility to thoſe, 
who, he believed, were come out with a deſign to 
do him honour. [Among them were the Prieſts, 
and the Magiſtrates of the city]. But whea he 


was at ſome ſmall diſtance, the perſon who had 


ranged the multitude in order, having a crown 
upon his head, and a ſtaff in his hand, came for- 


wards, and aſked him, where he had left Deme- 


trius [ Pompey's freedman] and whether he would 


feen arrive? On that queſtion, the. friends of 


Cato burſt out into aloud la augh; but, for himſelf, 


_ ever ſerious and auſter e, he went on, without an- 


ſwering one word to the man who had queſtioned 
him ; but cried out, Oh wretched city rl 

We are told, that Cato coming to make his 
compliments to Pompey at Epheſus [no body knows 
when] that General ran to meet him, and gave 


him the higheſt praiſes, both while preſent and 
after he was withdrawn; but did not preſs his 


worthy gueſt to {tay with him, as he uſed to do 
other young Romans. 

After his return home he was choſen to the 
Quæſtorſhip, and had ſcarce entered upon this 


charge, when he made a great reformation in the 


Julian, the Apoſtate, revived the reproach, ſeveral ages 
afterwards, againſt the inhabitants of Antioch, when he was 
angry with them, Julian, Miſapog. | 


 Queeſtor's 
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Quæſtor's office, and particularly with regard to 


the Regiſters. 


Theſe Regiſters, what places were for life, 
and through whoſe hands inceflantly paſſed the 


public accounts, being to act under young Magi- 


ſtrates, unexperienced in buſineſs, afſumed an 


air of importance ; and, inſtead of aſking orders. 
from the Quæſtors, pretended to direct and go- 
vern, as if they themſelves were the Quæſtors. 
Cato reduced them to their proper ſphere. One 
of theſe fellows had the protection of Catulus, 
then CEN SOR 5, whom he engaged to go to the 
Queſtor's olics to ſolicit for him. As Catulus 


led in friendſhip with Cato, and was of the ſame 
faction, he doubted not of ſucceſs in his applica- 
ion. But the Quæſtor remonſtrated to him, that 
the perſon, for whom he intereſted himſelf,” was 


very criminal, having forged a will. Catulus, ne- 
rertheleſs, ſued. for favour, on his own account, 
to the guilty Regiſter. Hereupon Cato expoſtu- 
lated with the Patriot, on his acting a part fo in- 
conſiſtent with his dignity and his virtue ; but 


finding him ſtill perſiſt in his ſolicitation, ſaid to 


him, in a very different tone of voice, It would 
be a great ſhame for you, Catulus, if, while you 


are CENSOR, one charged with the inſpection of 


© The other Canson was Craſſus. Theſe Magiſtrates diſ- 
charged no one function belonging to their office. A diſpute 
aroſe between them, in relation to the people of Galla 


Tranſpadana, to whom Craſſus, ſupported by Cæſar, was for 


granting the freedom of the City. Catulus oppoſed the de- 
lign ; and the collegues agreed in nothing, but the reſolu- 
tion to abdicate their office ; which they actually did. * 


in r Crap. & Suet. in Cæſ. 
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cr manners, I fond order my ſerjeants to turn 


ye cut of my Nee. Angry and confounded, Ca- 


tilus opened his mouth, as if to reply; but 


having notliing reaſonable to ſay, retired ſilent 
and out of countenance. However, he managed 
O knaviſhly, as to ſave the Regiſter from any 
- Farther puniſhment, than the loſs of his employ- 


ment and falary. 


One thing by which Ca at extremely pleaſed 


the People, was his making the aſſaſſins, ro whom 
Syla had given conſiderable rewards out of the 
treaſury, for murdering the proſcribed, diſgorge 
their gains. 

Plutarch tells us, that Cato was ſo exact in 
performing the duties of a Senator, as to be al- 
ways the firſt who came to the houſe, and the 
laſt who left it; and that he never quitted Rene 
during thoſe days when the Senate was to ſit. 

Nor did he fail to be preſent at every Aſſem- 

bly of the People, that he might awe thoſe, who, 
by an ill judged facility, beſtowed the public mo- 
ney in largeſſes, and frequently, through mere 
favour, granted remiſſion of debts due to the 

State. Ar firſt his auſterity and ſtiffneſs diſpleaſed 
his collegues, but afterwards they were glad to 
have his name to oppoſe to all the unjuſt ſolicita- 
tions, againſt which they would have found it 
difficult to defend themſelves. Cato very readily 
took upon him the taſk of refuſing. 

The amount of all this ſeems to be, that Cat 
had been a ſtour, ſtubborn, ill- natured boy; that 
he affected ſingularity when a man: yet was ca- 
pable both of friendſhip and of love; was con- 


defcending 
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deſcending to his inferiors ; a brave and hardy 


ſoldier ; a good fenator ; in his principles, a Stoic; 
in his practice, chaſte and temperate, only a little 
given to tipling in good company; complexionally 


true and honeſt ; and aſpiring to the character 


of rigid, unrelenting juſtice, 


Carvs Julius Cxsar was born in the year of 


Rome 654, in the Conſulſhip of M. Antonius and 
A. Poſthumius Albinus. The Julian family was 
Patrician : It had been tranſplanted from Alba o 
to Rome by king Tullius Hoſtilius, and, from the 
beginning of the Commonwealth, had been adorn- 
ed with the higheſt dignities. Cæſar was in his 
ſixteenth year when he loſt his father, of whom 
all that we know is, that he had been Prætor, 


and thar he died ſuddenly one morning while put- 


ting on his ſhoes. Cæſar's mother was Aurelia, 
a lady of merit, and of a very noble family, tho? 
Plebeian; ſhe is much praifed for the care ſhe 
took of her ſon's education. It has been already 


mentioned, that in the year 671, he was in great 
danger of being put to death as a Marian, be- 
ng the nephew of Marius's wife Julia, and 


* It is aid, that the Juli traced back their origin to Lala the 


ſon of Zneas, and therefore, without doubt, the grandſon of 


% 


Venus. The firſt of the Julian family, who bore the ſurname 


of Cæſar, was Sex. Julius Cæſar, Prætor in the year of Rome 


545- It is generally thought that this ſurname denotes an in- 
tant, for the birth of whom it was neceſſary: to cut open the 


mother's womb, 4 C/o matris utero, Plin, vii. 9. and that 


very dangerous and uncommon operation, called the Czferear: 
Operation, has its name from thence, According to another 
etymology, Cæſar ſignifies a child born with long hair, a Cæ- 


farie, — 


having 
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having married Cinna's daughter, whom all the 


| tremendous power of the Dictator could not in- 
duce him to repudiate. He was ſaved through 


the interceſſion of the friends of his family; to 

whom, at the ſame time, Sylla is ſaid to have 
foretold, that the youth, for whom they inter- 
ceded, would, one day, be the ruin of their par- 


ty. Suetonius adds, that Sylla often admoniſhed 


the Optimates to be apo. their guard againſt 


that looſe-girded boy. 


But Cæſar, though he thus cleaped being mur- 


dered by the Dictator, did not think it ſafe for 


him to continue in Italy; he paſſed into A, 


made his firſt campaigns under Minucius Ther- 


mus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage, and, 


at the. taking of Mitylene, acquired the. honour 
of a civic crown, which was given him N his 


general. | 
From chence he went to he army af W 


| aas then commander againſt che Dene, in 


Ba, Suetonius, _ ſeems to delight i in expatiating on the pri- 


vate vices imputed to thoſe whoſe lives he writes, tells us, 
that Cæſar incurably hurt his character, by his familiarity 


With Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, a prince of corrupt manners, 


to whaſe court he went twice; but that this was the only 
blot upon him of that ſort. Pudicitiæ gjus famam nibil guidin 


præter Nicomedis contubernium lefit, gravi tamen & perenni of- 
probrio & ad omnium convitia expofito. The hiftorian gives us 


many ſevere ſtrokes upon him, but they are all from perſons 
intereſted to diſhonour him, and whoſe malice is evident, whe- 
ther they ſpoke truth or not. His gallantries, mentioned by 


 this-writer, were not what would diſtinguiſh his character from 


thoſe of his contemporaries ;' and he had Cat's teflimony to his 


= E 2 Suet. in Cf. 53. 
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Cilicia, but he did not ſtay long there... Upon 


the news of Sylla's death he returned to Rome, 


and was very * active in obtaining an amneſty 


for thoſe of the Marian party. Following the 
example of young perſons deſirous of acquiring 


2 name, he accuſed of extortion Dolabella, Who 


had been Conſul in the year 672, and, on his 


return from his government of Macedonia had, 


obtained the honour of a triumph. Ca/er pro- 
duced a great number of witneſſes againſt the ac+ 
cuſed, and, though not twenty-three years of age, 
pleaded the cauſe in ſo maſterly a manner, that 
his diſcourſe was cited above a hundred years af- 


ter his death, as not to be read without admira- 


tion. Nevertheleſs, Hortenſus. and Cotta, WhO 
were then the leading men at the bar, ſaved Da. 
labella by. their eloquence; and Cæſar is faid 


to have been mortified at his failure of ſucceſs. 
To perfect himſelf in eloquence, he foor after 


went to Rhodes, to hear the leſſons of Apo/lonius 


Malo the rhetorician, under whom Cicero had im- 


proved his talents. In his paſſage thither he was 
taken by pirates near the iſland of Pharmacuſay 
which lies oppoſite to the city of Miletus in Aſa. 


Auct. de 
Cauſ. Cor. 
, Eloq..c, 


37 


To theſe. robbers he behaved himſelf, though 


their priſoner, as if he had been their maſter. 


When they aſked him twenty talents for: his ran- 


ſom, he laughed at them, telling them they did 
not know who their priſoner was, and he pro- 
miſed them fifty : After which he diſpatched 
moſt of his attendants to the neighbouring cities, 
to collect that ſum for him; and, with pj * 


$:: 


* 


phyſician, and two domeſtics, remained Pie in in 3 
and 
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and thirty days in the power of thoſe villains, 


and during all that time maintained an air of 
command; ſo that when he laid down to ſleep, 
if they diſturbed him with their noiſe, he ſent 


them orders to be filent. To amuſe himſelf, he 


compoſed verſes and oratorical diſcourſes, which 
he afterwards read to the pirates; and, if they 


did not admire his performances, he called them 
fools and barbarians: and though he made him- 
ſelf familiar with them, and took part in their 


ſports and exerciſes, yet he always ſuſtained his 
dignity, and threatened them from time to time 
with crucifixion. The pirates were not diſpleaſed 
with his eaſy manner, and were far from taking 
his menaces to be ſerious. However, when he 


had paid them the ſum promiſed, he cauſed him- 


ſelf to be conveyed to Miletus, and, having there, 
with wonderful activity, fitted out all the ſmall 
veſſels he found in that port, came by ſurprize 
upon the pirates, who were ſtill at anchor near 


the iſle of Pharmacuſa. He ſunk ſome of their 


ſhips, and took others; and having put his pri- 


ſoners into e at Miletus, went imme- 


diately to Junius, the Proconſul of Aſia, who was 
then in Bithynia, to aſk his orders for puniſh- 


ing them. The Proconſul, weak, avaricious, and 
envious of the young man's glory, anſwered, That 


he did not intend to have the priſoners executed, 
but to ſell them. Cæſar returned to Miletus with 


all expedition, and by his own private authority, 


before any orders could come from the Proconſul, 


_ cauſed the pirates to be crucified as he had often 
threatened them he would do: Only, to mitigate 


the 
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be firſt ſtruck off. 

From thence he went to Rhodes, purſuant to 
his firſt deſign, but did not continue there long. 
Mithridates was at that time ravaging the neigh- 
bouring countries: whereupon Cz/ar, that he 
might not appear idle and indolent, when the 


| allies of Rome were threatened with danger, went 


over from Rhodes into Aſia, and, having aſſem- 
bled ſome troops, drove the king's lieutenant out 
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of the province, and thereby kept the cities, nc 


were wavering, from a revolt. 
On his return to Rome, he employed all poſſible 


methods to make himſelf friends, gain the multi- 


tude, and draw all eyes upon him. He was 
frequently the advocate of the diſtreſſed; his 
manners were affable and polite, condeſcending 
to the loweſt of the People; and he was mag- 


nificent in his retinue and his table. His enemies 


imagined, that he would ſoon be ruined by his 
expences, and that his credit would expire with 


his patrimony. And indeed he was ruined as to 


his fortune; for before he obtained any Magi- 


ſtracy he was thirteen hundred talents in debt; 


but his credit with the multitude had taken deep 


root. It ſeems to be agreed, that he was what is 
called a man of pleaſure, and was much in fa- 
In his early youth he had 
an intrigue with Servilia, Cato's ſiſter, the mother 


251,$75l. 


of Brutus; and riper years did not put an end 


to It. 


The firſt office which he obtained by the ſuf- 
frages of the People, was that of Military Tri- 


June, 
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zune, or Tribune of the joldrers, and in that poſt he 3 


ſupported, with all his credit, thoſe who were for an 
reſtoring to the Tribunes of the People, all the Ml der 
privileges and authority, of which Sylla had de- = 3 
prived them. - | on 
The Marian party were much delighted with _ 
his behaviour on occaſion of the funeral of his ” 
aunt Julia, the widow of Marius, He made a 2 
ſpeech in praiſe of that lady in the Forum; and : : 
cauſed images of Marius to be carried in the fu- a1 
neral proceſſion: As no ſuch thing had been ſeen | 
in public ſince Sy//e's Diftatorſhip, this boldneſs, * 
occaſioned ſome clamours; but the People an- wet 
ſwered them with applauſes, were tranſported = 
with joy, and admired his courage. 0 
At the funeral of his wife Cornelia, the daughter 0 
of Cinna, Cæſgar increafed the good will and af- of X 
fection which the People had conceived for him. ag t 
It had been cuſtomary to make funeral orations te 
upon ancient ladies: But Cæſar was the firſt who 5 
did that honour to a young one, his deceaſed celeb 
wife; and for ſo doing was now conſidered as a 
man eſfimable for the goodneſs of his heart, as 2 


before for a thouſand other ſhining qualities. 
Being O_o P when he made theſe orations with 
upon himſelf 


By the Roman Laws, the tie between Gele and his be aſcr 
ſuperior was ſacred. Cæſar, faithful to this maxim, expreſſed MM plained 
bis gratitude and friendſhip to Vetus, by ſhewing great Kind- that the 

- neſs to his ſon. njoin! 

It was at this time, that, on being a flatue of Alexander, be ad tha 

is ſaid to have ſighed, and reproached himſelf for having done I being n 


nothing at an age, at which the Marriomi an had ſubjected the I Vue, 1 
greater 


th 
his 
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upon his aunt and wife, he ſoon after ſet out for 


159 


Spain, to perform the buſineſs of that office, un- 


der the Prætor or Proconſul, Antiſtius Vetus. 
In the Year 688, Cotta and Torquatus being 


Conſuls, Cæſar was Adile. In the games and = 
theatrical 4 ſhews, which in this office he exhi- 


bited, according to cuſtom, he acquitted himſelf 
with a magnificence, that ſurpaſſed every thing 
of that kind, which had ever been ſeen. 

To do honour to his father's memory, Cæſar, 
during his Zdileſhip, entertained the People with 
combats of gladiators, to the number of 320 pair; 
and he had provided many more, but an alarm 
having been ſpread in the City, the Senate paſſed 
2 decree to fix the number of gladiators, that 
ſhould be allowed to fight on theſe occaſions. 


ing the night, certain ſtatues of Marius, which 
be had cauſed to be made ſecretly, with Victo- 
ries bearing trophies, and with inſcriprions that 
celebrated the conqueror of the Cimbri. At break 


greater part of the world. He aſked his diſcharge, and quitted 
fain before the time, animated with a paſſionate deſire to fig- 
rlize himſelf, and raiſe his fortune. - 
Among theſe ſhews there were ſome at the joint expence of 
himſelf and his collegue Bibulus, others which he gave at his 
on expence, and this occaſioned the honour of the whole to 


Plined, in a ſtrain of pleaſantry of his own hard fortune, ſaying, 
that the ſame thing had happened to him as to Pollux, to whom, 
conjointly with his brother, a temple was built in the Forum; 
ind that, nevertheleſs, Pollux was univerſally forgot, the temple 
being never called by any other name, thay the temple of Caffor. 
ut, in Cafe 8 | | e 

ok of 


Caſar ſeized the opportunity which his office 
of Ædile gave him, to place in the Capitol, dur- 


Suet. 


be aſcribed to Caſar; whereupon Bibulus is ſaid to have com- 


160 


Plaut. 
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of day, the ſplendor of theſe ſtatues, which were 
maſter - pieces of art, and finely gilded, drew a 


mighty concourſe of ſpectators, and every body 
admired fo bold an a&, of which the author was 
preſently known by all the world. Many conſ- 
dered this ſtep as an enormous crime, the honours 
formerly done to Marius having been aboliſhed 
by the decrees of the Senate. They ſaid, it was 


an eſſay of Ceſar's to try what the Roman People 
were capable of bearing, and to pave his way 
to the tyranny. On the other hand, the Marian, 


encouraged by an event fo pleaſing, and fo little 
expected, came flocking from all parts, and, by 
their number, aſtoniſhed thoſe who had imagined 
that party to be almoſt annihilated. The Capitd 


in the mean time reſounded with acclamations; 


many even melted into tears at the ſight of thoſe 


ſtatues, proſcribed from the time of Sy/la's ſo- 
vereignty; and they extolled Cz/ar to the ſkies, 


as a man worthy of the honour of being allied 


to Marius, 
The affair was laid before the Senate, and it 


was upon this occaſion that Catulus * ſaid, It is 
time, Fathers, to take care of ourſelves : for Cxſar 
70 longer attacks the COMMONWEALTH by under: 
mining and ſapping, but by open aſſaults. Never- 


_ theleſs, Cæjſar, by his eloquence, gained the Se- 


nate's approbation of what he had done. 
Suetonius tells us, that Cz/ar having, by his 
ſplendid ſhews, gained the good-will of the Peo- 


_ engaged ſome of the Tribunes to move for: 


4 Concerning this 8 patriot, vid. ao p. 120, and 
more hereafter, 
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decree, by which Egypt ſhould be aſſigned to him 


25 a province 5; and that the pretence for aſking 
this extraordinary commiſſion, was, that the Alex- 
andrians had by violence expelled their king, 
whom the Senate had complimented with the title 
of Friend and Ty of the Roman People k. As 


. 8 Tentavit per partem Tribunrum, ut fibi ęyptus Provincia 
 plebiſcito daretur. Suet. c. 11. a 


t M. Crewier is of opinion, that what Cæſar wanted, was 2 
commiſſion for reducing Egypt and the iſle of Cyprus into a Ro- 
nan province, and this in conſequence of a Will ſaid to have 


been made by Alexander III, king of Egypt, who died at Tyre: 


by which Will he left the Senate and People of Rome all his 
right to the inheritance of the Lagides. He adds, © *Tis diffi- 


cult to decide, whether this Will was real or only pretended. 


Cicero mentions it in one of his orations, but without ex- 


„ plaining himſelf clearly (Cic. 2. in Rull.] Certain it is, 


" that the Senate ſent deputies to Tyre, to take poſſeſſion of the 

* money depoſited there by Alexander. — Cæſar was ſupported 
*1n his project by Craſſus, then Cenſor ; but he met with 
* oppoſition from Craſſuss collegue, Catulus, and from ſeve- 


* veral others, who maintained that there was no ſuch Will, and 


that it was not for the honbur of the Roman People to ſeem 
greedy of the inheritance of kings.” 

As to the pretenſion of the Romans to the inheritance in 
queſtion, (ſuppoſing the Will to be genuine) M. 9 gives 
us what he thinks the moſt probable account. 

* After the death of Prolemy Lathyrus, the E cler olaced 
* his daughter Cleopatra upon the throne. Sylla, then Dictator, 
having with him Ptolemy Alexander, the ſon of another Alex 

* ander, Lathyrus's brother, who died before him, ſent that 
young prince into Egypt, to reign there jointly with C/z- 
* batra, But Alexander, at the end of nineteen days, cauſed 
" Clenpatra to be murdered ; for which horrible cruelty he was 
* himſelf killed by the people of Alexandria. I ſuppoſe, that 
* this Alexander left a ſon of the ſame name, who, as his father 

© and grandfather had reigned over Egypt, had well-founded 

" Pretenſions to that kingdom, eſpecially as the legitimate 
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Egypt Was nota province of the empire, it is hard 


to gueſs what the hiſtorian means: But, whatever 


the buſineſs was, Cæſar was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
by the Optimates, and did not carry his point. 


Judges to the Prætor, whoſe province it was to ſit 
upon the Sicarii, that is, thoſe who were accuſed 


/ killing, or carrying a dagger with intent to bill: 


and he concurred with the other Judges in con- 


demning by the Lato of aſſaſſinate, thoſe, who in 
Sylla*s proſcription had been known to Kill, or re- 


cei ve money for filling, a proſcribed Citizen; which 
money Cato, when he was Lua/tor the year be- 
fore, had made them refund to the Treaſury. 


< poſterity of Lathyrus was extinct by the death of Cleopatra. 
„The Egyptians, however, recognized Polemy Auleter, the na- 
** tural ſon of Latlyrus, for their king. 

I further ſuppoſe, that the diviſtons which happened in 
„Egypt, whiiſt Pompey was making war in ia, and which oc- 


A caſioned the ſending of Embaſſies to that general, aroſe from 


e the oppoſite pretenſions of Alexandir III. and + Aulte, 


# Pompey would not take cognizance of this difference. Ptolemy 


* Azletes continued in poſſeſſion of the throne, and Alexander, 
« withdrawing to Tyre, died there ſoon after. 

Uher and Prideaux, whom M. Rollin has followed in bs 
Ancient Hiſtory, gives us a different ſucceſſion of the crown 
of Egypt from Lathyrus: But, from à note upon M. Pri- 
* deaux's text, I think it evident, that Cer's opinion is not 
to be ſuſtained. Græwius, in a note upon the firſt Agrarian 
. 128, mentions the third Ptolemy Alexander, of whom J 


* ſpeak In this place. I thought this a point neceſſary to be 


cleared up, and I know no better means of reconciling the 
r teſtimonies. of Pcrphyry, Appian, Suetonius, Plutarch, and 
* Cicero, than the plan which I follow. This ſyſtem conneds 


all the fragments which we find 8 chis 2 85 in different 


authors. | | | 
e l 15 5 a | In 


* 


In the year 689, he was one of the A/j/tant 
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163 


In the preſent year, 690, he ſued for the High- 
Prieſt hood, vacant by the death of Metellus Pius; 


z poſt of the firſt dignity in the Republic. The 
Tribune Labienus had opened his way to it, by 
the publication of a new Law for transferring 
the right MHelecting from the college of Prieſts to the 
peple, agreeably to the tenor of a former Law, 
which had been repealed by Sy//a. Cæſar carried 
this high office, before he had yet been Prætor, 
being only Prætor Elect this year] againſt two 
conſiderable competitors, of rhe firſt authority in 
Reme, 2. Catulus, and P. Servilius Iſauricus; the 


itle of Prince of the Senate; and the other had 
been honoured with @ triumph: Yet he procured 
more votes againſt them, even in their own tribes, 
than they both had for them out of the whole num- 
ber of the Citizens, . 0 
Hitherto all that we have learnt of Cæſar, is, 
that he was of the firſt claſs of the Nobles, a rake 


ably brave and intrepid, magnanimous, polite, 


the popular party, and had the courage to make 
of Marius, and on his own wife Cornelia, Cinna's 


command of Sy la { with whoſe ſoyercign will and 
pleaſure Pompey ſhewed a mean compliance, by 
parting with Antiſtia]: That, when he was Ædile, 
ie exhibited very fine and expenſive ſhews, and 
3 M. 2 


eloquent, generous, liberal even to profuſion: 
That with regard to the public affairs, he was of 


funeral panegyrics on his aunt Julia, the widow 


Vid. vol. 
VII. Ps 


399 


one of whom had been Cenſor, and then bore the 


Suet. J. 
Cz. 1 3. 


Pigh. An- 


nate - 


in his early years, and a ſpendthrift, but remark- 


daughter, whom he refuſed to repudiate at the 


Vid » vol 0 
VII. p. 
431. 
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replaced in the Capitol the ſtatues of Marius (of 


which action he obtained the Senate's approba. 


tion): That, notwwith/tanding a Law made by Sylla 


(as Suetonius ſignificantly remarks) exempting fro 


puniſhment the aſſaſſins, who for hire had killed 
the Citizens by him proſcribed, (which aſſaſſins Cats 
had the year before conſtrained, as villains and 
murderers, to refund the money paid them out of 
the treaſury, in reward of their bloody atchiere- 


ments) he condemned them to ſuffer as guilty of 


murder : and thar, by theſe popular meaſures, and 
his extraordinary liberality, he became ſo great a 
favourite, as to be preferred, for the Hig h-Prift- 
hood, to two eminent Conſulars, Catulus and Ser. 
viliuss. „„ . 

It ſeemed proper to give this ſhort ſummary, 
containing every thing that is well atteſted, and of 
moment, in Ceſar's character and public conduit 
prior to the preſent time, that the reader may 


from thence, and not from the conjectures of hi- 


ſtorians, or party-men, or from predictions made 
of events after the events were paſt, form li 


| judgment of the diſpoſition of this illuſtrious N- 


man, when Cicero was Conſul, For it may be 
obſerved, that almoſt all the modern writers on 


u Some conſiderations have already been offered in itt 
foregoing ſheets, to ſhew the injuſtice done to the reader, and 
the inconvenience which may happen to the writer, by pie 
facing the hiſtory of a man's actions with his moral character; 
ſuch as, to the writer who has conſidered the whole tenout 0 
his life, he may ſeem, upon the whole, to have deſerved. Th 
character given by Plutarch of Marius, previous to what | 
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VIII. 
br 6 ſome of the ancients, to prepoſſeſs their readers 
proba- beates of the life and actions of that famous Roman, furniſhed 
y Sylla Wi inſtance of the injuſtice and inconvenience of that practice. 
9 from What has been ſaid of Cæſar by ſome hiſtorians, before me 
17 relate his actions, furniſhes another, 
4% Citers's Engliſh hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the b of the 
1s Cato Capitol by Cn (in 684) after the rebuilding of it, writes 
ns and dus: | | 
out of « On the citation of this feſtival bei is ſaid to have introduced Midd. p. 
thieve HT ſome inſtances of luxury, not known before in Rome, of co- 114. 
"© © ering the area, in which the People fat, auith a purple weil, 
ulty of imitating the colour of the ſty, and defending it from the injuries 
es, and A it, and of gilling the tiles of this fabric, which were made 
Treat a i of copper: For though the cielings of temples had before 
27 of been ſometimes gilt, yet this was the firſt uſe of gold on the 
" outfide of a building.” Catulus, however, is not ſuppoſed by 
id Ser. lis writer to have had any unjuſtifiable views in his introduction 
thoſe inſtances of luxury. {He was not like Cæſar, * rhe 
nmary, d purpeſe of whoſe ahl li ife was to oppreſs the liberties of P. 32. 
and of e country; and who, by his prodigality, was forced to repair p. 11 3 
dl lis own ruin by ruining the Republic.” | Cæſar, in the ſports 
f "exhibited for his father's funeral, made the whole furniture 
er N "of the theatre of ſolid ſilver: But the exceſs of his expence was 
of hi- 447 in proportion to the exceſs of his ambition: for the reft ævere 
s made erh purchaſing the Conſulſbip, he the Empire.” But why are 
\rm he ſuppoſe, that Cæſar was then more criminally amditious 
R han Catulus ? The reaſon, I ſuppoſe, is, that Catulus, being 
US te fon of that Catulus who was the ableſt ſtateſman of his 
"ay Wa ume, and the chief aſſertor of the Ariſtocratical intereſt, and 
ters ON condemned to die by Marius, had inherited the wirtues, as 
tion of well as principles, of his father.” Whether this be any great p. 51. 
compliment to the father, the reader will judge when he has 
1 in tee ended to the following conjecture of our author concerning 
Ader, 20 de fon. | | | 
by pre Brutus, after ſuſtaining the ſiege of Modena, ſurrendered p. 52. 
haracter “ himſelf into Pompey's hands; but being conducted, as he de- 
tenour o“ fred, by a guard of horſe, to a certain village upon the Po, 
ed. Th IO rus ſays to Rhegium] he was there killed by Pompey's or- 
hat be ders. This act was cenſured as cruel and unjuſt, and Pom- 
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with- the moſt unfavourable opinion of Ce/ar'; 


* Zey — blamed for killing a man of the firſt quality, 
„ho had ſurrendered himſelf voluntarily, and on the condi- 
* tion of his life: But he afed probably by the advice of Catu- 


* Jus, in laying hold of the pretext of Brutus's treaſon ſ ſo called 


« by the conquerors] to deſtroy a man, who, from his rank and 


* authority, might have been a dangerous head to the Marian 


« party, and capable of diſturbing that Ariſtocracy which H 
** bad eſtabliſped, and which the Senate, and all the better ſirt, 
were very deſirous to maintain,” To this let it be added, that 
Catulus was by Sylla declared to be the beſt man in the Republic: 
From whence we may {not unreaſonably) conclude, that he 
was one of the aver; that he was one of that tyrant's ſatel- 
lites, and had a heart, if not a hand, in all his reformations ard 
maſſacres : And this will account for his being the zealous friend 
and defender of his brother ſatellite, Catiline; which has created 
a difficulty to thoſe who have entertained a high opinion cf 
Carulus's virtue, without ever aſking themſelves why ; or, per- 


| haps, becauſe they have found that Cicero ſpeaks well of him, 


Not one good action is recorded of Catulus, except his oppo. 


fition to the paſſing of the Gabinian and Manilian Laws ; which 


oppoſition we ſhall not readily aſcribe to a concern for the j:t- 
lic autal, if we call to mind his malicious proſecution of Correllis 
on account of the ſeaſonable and neceſſary Laws propoſed by 
that honeſt Tribune. Of this proſecution, M. Morabin Ciceros 
French hiſtorian) in his excellent work, writes thus: Le: 7 
accreditès d entre les Senateurs porterent temoignage contre cet ai- 


cien Trilun, et tout le peuple etoit dans une merveilleuſe perplixit 


far ce qui en arriveroit. De quoi Fagilſoit-il au fond ? Cornelius 
awoit l lui meme fon projet de loi; et parcequ'aucun T ribun ne 
awoit us ainſi avant lui, faute peut-etre de s etre trouv dar 
les memes circonflances, 71 plaifoit 4 Hortenſius, à Catulus, a Me- 


tellus Pius, à Lucullus, ef 4 M. ZAmilius Lepidus, J en fair? 


un crime [de Lexe Majeſte] a ce Magiſtrat, pretendant qu 1 aut 
autant qu'il etoit en lui rendu inutile la woye d oppoſition, Le vert 
table atterdat c'etoit de leur avoir fait perdre le aro at 
diſpenſer des Ioix. Tant il et vrai que les plus honnetes gens ſo 


Jyjets as onblier lorfgu on les attaque fur leurs interets. 
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heart and deſigns, before he makes his ap- 


Chap. ix. 


Again, Ciceros Bogli hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a "TR pro- Midd. p. 


« was a zealous promoter of this law; but from a different 


motive than the love either of Pomęey, or the Republic: His 


„% deſign was to recommend himſelf by it to the PEOPLE, awhoſe fa- 
„u,, he foreſaw, would be . more uſe to him than the S E- 
«4 NATE'S.” 


poſed by Manilias in tavour of Pompey, tells us, that “ J. Cæſar 128. 


And was not this the deſign of Cicero in his zealous defence vid. vol. 


of the Manilian Law? Let us hear his panegyriſt. 


VII. p. 


He was now in the career of his fortunes, and in fiobt as it 4327 
avere of the Conſulſbip, the grand olyed? of his ambitivn ; h t vol. 


* that his conduct was faſpected to flow from an interefted wiew 

« of facilitating his own advancement, by paying bis court to 
« Pompey's power : But the un. already intimated ['The 
e reaſons are, The mutinous ſpirit in Lucullus troops, and 


the loſs of his authority with them, which Glabris was ſtill 


«leſs qualified to ſuſtain, — and Pompey's ſucceſs againſt the 
Pirates, and his being upon the ſpot with a great army] and 
« Pompey's ſingular character of modeſty and abſtinence, 
* joined to the ſuperiority of his military fame, might, pro- 
« bably, convince him, that it was not only ſafe, but neceiſary 
at this time, to commit a war, which nobody elſe could 


© finiſh, to ſuch a general; and a power, which nobody elſe 


% ought to be entruſted with, to ſuch a man. This he himſelf 


* ſolemnly affirms, in the concluſion of his ſpeech: J call the 


Hide ower 


© Gods to witneſs, ſays he, and eſpecially theſe who 5 
* this temple, and inſtect the minds of all who —_ the pub- 


lic affairs, that I neither do this at the defire of any one, ror to 


© conciliate Pompey's favour, ner to precure from any man's 


© greatneſs, either a ſupport in dangers, or af//fance in honours 5 
* —I/hatever pains ] have taken in this cauſe, I have taken it 


* all, I afſure you, for the ſake of the Republic —Atter to many 
* honours received from you, and this very honour ſthe Præ- 
” torſhip] which I now enjoy, I have made it my reſolution, 


a Citizens, to prefer your will, the digaity of the Republic, 
* and the ſafety of the provinces, to all my own 1atereits and | 


* advantages whatſoever,” 


M 4 pearance 


p- 127. 
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pearance upon the a in the great ſcenes of 


| action. 


That the able hiſtorian and panegyriſt of the ſaint, «cho, now 
prebably, in the regions al owe, lives in the fruition of endleſs hap. 
pineſs, did not, in the preſent inſtance, believe him, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſolemn affirmation, we may gather, I think, not only 
from tome words in the beginning ot the paſſage above cited, but 
more evidently from what he ſays on occaſion of the lalgt's 
obtaining the Conſulſhip. | 

Cicero was now arrived, through the uſual oradation of ho- 
* nours, as the higheſt which the People could regularly give, 
te or an honeſt Citizen deſire. — The ſubordinate Magiſtracies, 
« therefore, heing the ſteps only to this ſovereign dignity, were 
% not valued {o much for their own ſake, as for bringing the 
cc candidates ſtill nearer to the principal object of their hopes, 
* who, thro' this courle of their ambition, were forced to praiſe 
%a the arts of popularity; to court the little as well as the 
« great, to efpouſe the principles and politics in vogue, and to ap- 


* ply their talents to conciliate friends, rather than to ſerve the 


« Public. But the Conſulſbip put an end to this ſuljection, ard 
* avith the command of the State gave them the command of them- 
* feldes: ſo that the only care left was how to execute this nigh 


office with credit and dignity. and employ the power entrult- 


*ed to them for the benefit and ier · ice of their cou..try. 
Me are now, therefore, to lool upon Cicero in a different light, 
* in order to form à jufl idea of his character: To conſider him nt 
44 2; an ambitious cou tier, opplying all bis thoughts and paint to 
4 his oavn-advencement ; but as a great [1agiftra:e and State man, 
oc adminiſtering _ affairs, and ng F the councils of a 
6 mighty empire.“ | 
The extract given above (p. 222.) from the Olimar 
on the Life and Writings of Cicero, furniſhes a plain proof, 
that the candid author of that elegant piece does not believe 


what the orator ſwears, on this occaſion, concerning his din - 


tereſtedneſs: neither does M. Crewier believe him, as the 


+ Lib. vi, 
21. Vid, 

Pref. to 

Midd. Life 


of Cic. p. 
XXV. 


reader may ſee by the note in the ſame page 
Well — But Cicero's hiſtorian, upon the authority of Dio t 
{whoſe authority is to be of great weight when he places Cæſar 
in a bad light, but of no weight when he 1 ns * : 
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ouſly of Cicero] tells us, that Cæſar had, beſide the deſign of 


169 


recommending himſelf to the PeoPLE, another (leſs manifeſt Midd. p. 
to the world] z and this was, © To caſt a freſb load of envy upon 128. 


« Pompey, which, by ſome accident, might be improved after- 
« ovards to bis hurt. Nor was this the worſt ; for His cute 
«yieEw was to make the precedent familiar, that whatever 


« uſe Pompey might make of it, he himſelf might, one day, make 


« 2 bad one, For this is the common effect of breaking thro? 


« the barrier of the Laws, by which many States have been 


"ruined, when, from a confidence in the abilities and inte- 
« ority of ſome eminent Citizen, they inve/? him, on preſſing 
* occaſions, wyith extraordinary powers, for the common benefit 
and defence of the ſociety : for tho' power ſo entruſted may, 
« in particular caſes, be of ſingular ſervice, and ſometimes 


*« neceſſary,” [N. B. Theſe two words, ſometimes neceſſary, ſeem 


to be thruſt into the period merely for the ſake of Cicero, who, 


during his Conſulſhip, was inveſted with the extraordinary + 


perwers referred to] “ yet the example 1s always dangerous, fur- 
e niſhing a perpetual pretence to the ambitious and ill-defign- 
ing to graſp at every prerogative, which had been granted 
* at any time to the vir:uous, till the ſame power, which would 
* fave a country in good handr, oppreiles it at laſt in bad.” 
We ſhall hereafter ſee, that this is the very argument made 


ule of by Julius Cſar againſt Cicero's diſpenſing with the 


Laws, in virtue of his unconſtitutional, and (in thoſe times, 
when very few of the nobles were better men than Catiline 


himſelf) moſt dangerous powers from the Senate: Powers, 


with which, in all probability, Cicero would have been very 
unwilling to ſee any man of the popular party inveſted, though 
even for the cruſhing of Catiline's conſpiracy. But the argu- 
ment, perhaps, is of no force in the mouth of Cæſar, becauſe he 
was not of the number of Cicero's honeft men. | | 

What Cicero's Engliſb hiſtorian has hazarded concerning Cæ- 
/ar, when ſitting as Judge on the Sicarii, I ſhall take notice 
of in the hiſtory of Catiline ; and likewiſe of the /aſpicions en- 


tertained of Cæſar's being engaged in Catiline's firſt plot. [The via. ſupr. 


concern which Cæſar had in the affair of Rabirius has been 
already confidercd, } | | 

To endeavour to blaſt the character of Cz/ar as a Citizen of 
Rome, before any. mention of facts, by him committed, that 


really 
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really diſhonour him as ſuch, is not peculiar to Cicero“ Evglifs 
hiſtorian. M. Crevier having mentioned what Sy/la anſwered 
to Cz/ar's friends and advocates, In that boy I ſee many Ma. 
rius , thus proceeds. Newer was predictiun more eæactiy wverifed; 


and it proves that Sylla had great penetration, and knew may. 


| kind extremely well, How was this prediction verified ? Jn 


what did Cæſar reſemble Marius, except in military {kill, cou. 


rage, activity and fortitude ? Did Cz/ar reſemble him in cru- 


Vid. vol. 
VII. p. 
314. 


Crev. Vol. 


Ib. p. 478, 


479 


elty and abuſe of Power? Cz/ar, in making himſelf monar:) 


of the State, was more like Sylla than Marius, but he reſemblcd 
neither of them in their bad qualities. And Sy/la's ſecond-/ic!t 
ſeems to amount to no more than a diſcovery, that Cz/ar bad 
too much ſpirit and honour to divorce his wife, meerly becauſe 
ſuch a monſter as Sy//a hated her as Cinna's daughter. 

Again, As ſoon as Cæſar was informed of Sy//a's death, he 
*« returned ſuddenly to Rome, principally from the hope of ſeeing 
«© new diſturbances, and to take advantage of the commotions raiſed 
&« by Lepidus — his inclination for that [| the popular] faction 
© manifeſted itſelf by the ardour with which he labourcd to 55. 
„ tain an amneſiy for thoſe «who had been engaged in it (and 
„were in exile). Every thing being quiet in the Common. 
« wealth, Cæſar, wwho had not yet ſufficient power to excite 
ic commotions in it, &C. 

« The ambitious deſigns he then revolved in his mind more 
« eafily eſcaped the penetration of the moſt diſcerning, as he 
„% was a man of pleaſure, or more properly ſpeaking, aban- 
doned to debauchery.—People could not conceive, that he 
“ could unite ſo ſerious and fo arduous a deſign, as that of 
changing the form of the Commonwealth, with a lite that 
« ſeemed entirely engroſſed by follies and voluptuouſnels. 


Cicero himſelf, whole penetration was ſo great, and who 


tc foreſaw events at ſo great a diſtance [or rather was one of 
te the moſt ſhort-ſighted of menkind, as will appear hereafter} 
tt was at a loſs in reſpect to Cæſar. I diſcovered, ſaid he, in al 
<« his enterpriſes, and his au hole conduct, a plan continually purſuti 
* for raiſing himſelf to the tyranny. But when [ obſerved how cu. 
„ rioufly and ſtilfully his locks were adjuſted, and ſaw him ſ ra! 
ing his head with one finger, it could not enter into my imagination. 
that ſuch a man was capable of forming, and executing, the di- 
* ſign of ſubverting the Roman Commonzvealth,” N. B. Plutar 


Lucius 


——— - 


* 
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nol Lucius SERGius CATILINA ®, of an illuſtrious sahuſt. 
wered family, (from which Cynſuls, and Military Tri- & Cie. 
; 25 bunes with Conſular power, had frequently been 
ified; : hh 
1 taken to govern the State) was a man of ſingular 
. ; 
? In 1 but this awas not faid till a long time after ; ; fo that Cicero 
e foretold an event after it was paſt, j | 
N 15 &« It is not to be doubted, but he had that object in view from 
50 7 &« þis earlie/? years: For we find no ſtep of his, that does not 
= : * tend thereto, and this determinately and directly. How does 
1 this appear? Why, © He always ſhews himſelf intent upon 
Jp „ reanimating the action of the People, reviving the Marian 
ule * party, and oppoſing that of H. The firſt office, which he 
Pe obtained by the ſuffrages of the People, was the Tribuneſbip 
; 42 « of the ſoldiers; and, in that poll, he ſapported awith all his 
A 2 2 credit theſe, avho avere for reſtoring to the Tribunes of the 
1 _ : People all the right and authority, of which Sylla had deprived 


3 * them. [And which Pompey did actually reſtore to them; 
00 c. 
„(2d if herein doing well and wiſely in the judgment of Cicero.] 


“On arriving in Italy [ from Spain] he ſeized the firftl occaſion 


7 « that offered for raiſing diſturbances; and as he knew, that the 
| *« States of Gallia Tranſpadana, who enjoyed only the privileges p. 483. 
ae « of Latium, ardent!y deſired to obtain the freedom of Rome, 
0 he * be made à tour through their coun'ry, to exhort them to aft, 
NY and would hade made them riſe and take arms, if the Conſuls had 
hat he not kept in Italy the troops that were to have been ſent againſt 
gar of '* Mithridates. Thus this attempt of Czlar's proved abortive, &c." 
I that This attempt, which has neither 2107702 nor conſequence apparent, 
Sali: is imputed to Cz/ar upon the authority of Suetonius alone; who 
10 ſpeaks of ſome Reman colonies, without mentioning Gallia 
one of Tranſpadana, or any other country; and tells us, not any evil 
eaſter] that Cſar did, but what he wvould have done, if, &C. 
, in al | Speaking of Labienus's proſecution of Rabirius, — *Cz/ar vol. x1. 
purſued ſet him to work; and being always intent upon depreſſing p. 445. 
ay cu. the authority of the Senate, and exalting the faction of the 
[ratch: * People, made no feruple to As the mos odious means for 
ination, * attaining his end. 
the d- n Catiline was great grandſon to Marcus Sergius Silas, who 
Jatareb diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his en on many occaſions, in the 
/CILS War of Za: nil al. | , 


ſtrength 
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83 both of body and mind, but of a diſpo- 
ſition extremely vicious. He had a head to con- 


trive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to exe- 


cute, the hardieſt attempt. From his youth up, 


he took pleaſure in civil broils, civil wars, rapine, 


and maſſacres. He was wonderfully conſtituted 
for enduring cold, hunger, and want of reſt; of a 


ſpirit daring, and inſidious; expert in all the arts 


of diſguiſe and diſſimulation; greedily covetous of 
other men's wealth, laviſh of his own; violent in 
his paſſions, eloquent enough, but not endowed 


with much wiſdom. His boundleſs ambition hur- 


ried him into extravagant and romantic projects, 


making him aſpire io things greatly 8 the 


reach of his abilities. 

Salluſt reports, that Catiline, when a very young 
man, had been engaged in many ſcandalous i in- 
trigues: that he had debauched a young lady of 


nluſtrious birth, and even a Veſtal Nun: and that 


at laſt, (poſtremo, i e. not long before his conſpi- 


Tacy) he fell in love with Aurelia Oreſtilla, in 
whom no good man ever ſaw any thing to com- 
mend but her beauty, and finding her indiſpoſed 


to marry him, becauſe he had a ſon grown to 


man's eſtate, whom ſhe did not like for a /n. in- 


law, he murdered him (at leaſt it was confidently 


ſo believed) to facilitate the wicked nuptials. And 


this (ſays the hiſtorian) in my opinion, was what 
hurried him to the execution of his atrocious enter- 


prize. for his polluted foul, full of rage againſt 


beth Gods and Men, could find no rej! either wat- 


ing or ſleeping, ſo inceſſantly did a guilty conſcience 
torment him. Hence his face pale, his countenance 


ghaſtly, 


W 


— 


© 
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ghaſtly, his gait and motion unequal, now quick, 
then flow; in a word, his appearance was that of 
a man out of his ſenſes. 


TY He had probably been Quæſtor i in the year vid. Pigh. 
676, or 677, and after the expiration of his Quæ- 


ſtorſhip, lieutenant to Scribonius Curio, Proconſul 

f of Macedon, A. U. 678: and he was Prætor at 

; Rome in 686. 

f | At the Conſular election, which was held in the Salat. 

5 ſummer of 687, P. Autronius Pætus and P. Corne- | 


lius Sylla were declared Conſuls : But their 
election was no ſooner publiſhed, than they were 
accuſed of bribery and corruption by the Calpur- 
nian Law, and being brought to trial, and found 
guilty before their entrance into office, their ac- 
5 cuſers and competitors, L. Manlius Torquatus and 
I. Aurelius Cotta, were proclaimed Conſuls elect. 


f Some little time after this, Catiline, who, on the 
5 expiration of his Pretor/hip, had obtained * the * Cic. pro 
. OP 1 oe Cal 
province of Afric, came to Rome to ſue for the 
95 Conſulſhip ; ; but, being accuſed of extortion and 
1- ; 
5 rapine in that government, was not permitted to Dio, Ib. 
purſue his pretenſions v. xxxvi. 
i- 1 jy | Vid. Pigh. 
f- V fe vero, Catilina, conſulatum ſperare aut cogitare non prodigium a , a, 
ly ; atque portentum eft ? a quibus enim petis ? a principibus civitatis, 
Wo qui tibi cum L. Volcatius Cof. in Confilio fuiſſet, ne petendi qui- 

dem poteſtatem eſſe voluerunt ? In Tag. Cand. | 
at Cicers's Engliſs hiſtorian imagines, that Catiline came from 
Tr '  fric to ſtand candidate at the Conſular election held this year. 
1 | His words are came to Rome this year 70 appear a candidate at 
© * the eleftion.” And M. Crevier writes, ſeemingly, to the Vol. XI. 
#2 | fame effect. — © The Africans ſent deputies to Rome to com- P. 392» 


plain of the oppreſſions and violences of their governor 
CC N 1 Catiline), and many very levere cenſures were paſſed upon 
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At this time Cn. Pio, a young nobleman, ex- 
tremely bold, indigent, and factious, was inſti- 


«© him in the Senate." (Catilina ex pretura Africam provin- 
ciam obtinuit, quam cum graviter vexaſſet, legati Afri in Senatu 


tum abſente illo queſti ſunt, mult @que graves ſententice in Senatu 
de eo dictæ ſunt. Aſcon. in Tog. Cand.) This, however, 
did not hinder him from returning to the City — when Le- 


&* pidus and Volcatius were Conſuls (i. e. in 687) to ſtand for 


< the Conſulſhip. But he no ſooner arrived, than he was ac- 
4 cuſed of extortion by C/odius. — This accuſation hindred his 


« appearing among the candidates. — The election of the 
<« Conſuls excited a great commotion.— P. Sylla and P. Autro- 
© ius had been nominated : but two of their competitors, 


L. Cotta and L. Torquatus, having accuſed them of bribery, 


* and proved the charge againſt them, they were deprived 

4c of their office, and their accuſers nominated in their ſtead.” 
Father Catrou, after Ne che Crimes of * 

writes thus: 

L Such was dhe villain who FORE in a white robe in the 


© preſence of the People, to difpute the Conſulate with Torquatus 


te and Cotta.” The father does not ſuppoſe, that Catiline came 
to Rome time enough to be competitor with Autronius and Sylla; 
but arrived after they, being convicted of bribery and corrup- 


tion, were declared diſqualified for the office: and the father 


ſuppoſes, that the People went to a nexv election, at which Ca. 
tiline would have ſtood candidate, but was not ſuffered ſo to 
do, becauſe of the complaints brought againſt him from Africa, 
and becauſe his trial was not over till after the Comitia, where 


- Torquatus and Cotta were choſen Conſuls ; and this accords 


better with Salluſbs account, than what is ſaid by the two 


other writers: For it is plain, from the words of the Latin 


hiſtorian, that the decree, which prohibited Catiline's ſuing 
for the Conſulſhip, was not till after the election of Autronius 
and Sylla to that Magiſtracy, and after their diſgrace, I. 
Tullo M. Lepido coff. P. Autronius & P. Sulla, defignati conſules, 
legibus ambitus interrogati, fanas dederant. Poſt paullo Cati- 
lina, pecuniarum repetundarum reus, prohibitus erat peterevconſu- 
latum, quod intra legitimos dies profiteri nequiverit. And may 
we not underſtand the words petere conſulatum to mean no more 


gated 
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gated by his poverty, and depraved morals, to 


raiſe diſturbances in the State: with him Cati- 
line and Autromus entered into a combination, 


about the fifth of December, to aſſaſſinate the 
Conſuls Torquatus and Cotta, in the Capitol, on 
the firſt of Fanuary; which done, Autronius and 
Catiline were to ſeize the Conſulſhip, and ſend 


here than ambire magiſtratum in toga candida ? It would ſeem 
that Catiline's coming to Rome, in 687, was not in the hope 


of being choſen Conſul at the election of zhat year, but to 
make intereſt, and ſecure friends, againſt the Conſular election 
of the ext year [688], For, as Mr. Kennet obſerves, thoſe; 
who aſpired to that office, generally declared their pretenſions 


about à year before the election, all which time they ſpent in 


making circuits round the City to ſolicit votes. And fo Dr. 
Middleton himſelf, in ſpeaking of Ciceros ſuing for the Conſul- 


« liciting for it, as it were, ix a private manner; (that is, as he 
explains himſelf afterwards, mixing with the croud, carefling 
and ſaluting the Citizens by name, when the whole City was 
aſſembled in the field of Mars): The stcoxp in ſuing for it 
openly in the proper form and habit of a candidate. And this latter 


lems to have been Catiline's purpoſe : He came at the pro- 


per time to ſolicit and ſecure friends to ſupport him at the next 
Conſular election; which would be in 588. If he had ſtood 
candidate, and had been choſen this year, 687, there would have 


been but one year between his Prætorſbip and Conſulſtip; and 


he could not have ſpent more time in ſolicitation, than the ſhort 


interval between the condemnation of Autronius and Sylla, and 
the nomination of Torguatus and Cotta in their place. Add 


to this, that as Catiline, notwithſtanding his eagerneſs to get 
tie Conſulſhip, did not ſtand candidate at the election of 688, 


ve may reaſonably preſume, that he was barred from it by the 


xcuſation brought againſt him of extortion and oppreſſion in 
bis government. C 


Pi 
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Salluſt. 


, 


ſhip, tells us, that there were tauo years zeceſſarily ©* to inter- Midd. p. 
« vene between the Prætorſnip and Conſulſhip, the FigsT of 733: 
which was zſually ſpent in forming a general intereſt, and ſo- 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
Piſo with an army to take poſſeſſion of both Spains, 


But their project ſome how getting air, they de- 


ferred the intended aſſaſſination to the fifth of 
February; at which time they propoſed ro murder 
not only the Conſuls, but moſt of the Senators. 
And if Catiline had not been ſo haſty as to give 
the ſignal, when not a ſufficient number of his 


aſſociates were yet aſſembled before the door of 
the Senate-houſe (Which fruſtrated the deſign), on 


that day had been perpetrated the moſt wicked 
deed that Rome had ever beheld fnce: the Town 


dation of the City. 


Not long after this n Piſo, though 
he had no higher office than that of Queſter, 
was ſent into further Spain with the authority of 


Pretor. He obtained the commiſſion by the in- 


tereſt of Craſſus, who, knowing him to be a bitter 


enemy of Pompey, favoured him for that reaſon : 
nor indeed was the Senate backward to grant 


him the province; thinking it an advantage to 
keep ſo troubleſome a Citizen at a great diſtance 
from Rome; and belides, there were many who 
thought he might prove a good defence againſt 
the power of Pompey, which was, become formi- 
dable. But Piſo, in the way to his province, Was 
murdered by ſome Spaniſh horſe of his own army. 
The hiſtorian adds: © Some ſay, this was owing 
to his unjuſt, haughty, cruel behaviour in com- 
“ mand, which the Barbarians were not able to 
.« endure. Others pretend, that thoſe troopers 


* Were * old- truſty clients of Pompey, and 
that 


client 
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that by him 3 were  inſtigared o the mur- - 


e 1 


x This i is Salleft's a. account. Ciceros Engliſb hiſtorian * cho- 
en to add ſome particulars out of Suetoniun. This diſgrace 
of men ſo powerful and deſperate, ¶ Autronius, Sylla, and 
« Catiline] engaged them preſently in a conſpiracy againſt the 
« State,” in which it-was reſolved to ill the new Conſuli, with 
ſeveral a the Senate, and ſhare the government among 
themſelves: But the effect of it was prevented by ſome infor- 
mation given ofthe deſign, which was tco precipitately laid 
for executioa. Cx. Piſo, an audacious, needy, factious, young 


nobleman, was privy to it; and, as Szetonius ſays, (upon the 


authority of a rabble of writers, Tarufus Geminus, Auctorius 
Naſo, &c.) two more of much greater weight, M. Craſſus 


and F. Cz/ar ; the firſt of whom was to be created DiQator, - 


the ſecond his maſter of the horſe. But Craſſuss heart failing 
him, either through fear or repentance, he did not appear at 
the appointed time, ſo that Cæſar would not give the ſignal 


agreed upon, of letting his robe drop from his ſhoulder. The 


Senate was particularly jealous of Piſs, and hoping to cure : 


lis diſaffection by making him eaſy in his fortunes, or to remove 


him, at leaſt, from the cabals of his aſſociates, gave him the 


government of Spain, at the inſtance of Craſſus, who ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupported him as a determined enemy to Pompey. But, 


before his ſetting out, Cæſar and he are ſaid to have entered 


into a new and ſeparate engagement, that the one ſhould begin 


lome diſturbance abroad, while the other was to prepare and 
inlame matters at home: But «this plot alſo was defeated, by 


the unexpected death of Pi/o; who was aſſaſſinated by the Spa- 
nards, as ſome ſay, for his cruelty, or, as others, by Pompey's 
clients, and at the inſtigation of Pompey himielf. 

M. Crevier, though not over favourable to Cæſar, writes 
thus: „ cannot readily believe that Cz/ar, whoſe diſpoſi- 
tion was always far from cruel, could have a part in ſo hor- 


rid a deſign, {the maſſarce of the Conſuls and Senn, I 


might ſay almoſt as much for Craſſiu. 

Neither the authority of Suetonius, nor Sigh of Dio, via to 
be of great weight with us on this head, ſeeing they charge 
ga with the ſame confidence that they charge Autronius ; yet 
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In the Conſulſhip of L. Torquatus and L. Cotta 


[A. U. 688 *] Catiline was brought to a trial for 
His oppreſſions in Afric. Of his guilt nobody 
doubred. Cicero, in a letter written ſome time 


before the trial, ſays to Atticus, If it ſhall be judged 
that at noon day it is not light, I ſhall certainly 
have Catiline for @ competitor 7. Nevertheleſ, 
the criminal had, for his advocate, even the Con- 


ſul Torguatus; who, though not unacquainted 


Midd. p- 
1 


(if we may believe Cicero) with the rumour of 


his client's having entered into a treaſonable con- 
ſpiracy, gave no credit to it at that time 2: nor 
did the illuſtrious advocate find any great difficul- 
ty in getting his client acquitted : For P. Clodius, 
the proſecutor, a young nobleman as profligate as 


Catiline himſelf, agreed for a ſum of money to 


| Sylla is not once 3 by Salla. as either guilty, or 
even ſuſpected of the preſent conſpiracy; and, being after- 


wards accuſed of it, was defended by Hortenſius, and acquitted: 
and Cicero warmly aſſerts his innocence, _ 

- * It was in this year, as Cicero tells us, that thoſe ptodigies 
happened, which were interpreted to portend he great dun- 


gers and plats that <uere new hatching againf! the State, and 


broke out tæuo years after in Cicero's Conſulſbip ; when the 
turrets of the Capitol, the flatues of the Gods, and the brazmn 
image of the infant Romulus ſucking * . were firuck drwn 


by lightening. In Catil. iii. 8. 


Catilina, f judicatum erit meridie non e certus ert 


5 competitor. Lib. I. Ep. i. ad Attic. 


Quin etiam parens tuus, Torguate, Conſul reo * pecuniis 
repetundis Catilinæ fuit advocatus — cui chm adfuit poſt de- 


latam ad eum primam illam conjurationem, indicavit ſe au- 
diſſe aliquid, non credidifſe. Orar. pro Sylla, 29. N. B. Tor- 


guatus, 'Sylla's accuſer, to whom Cicero addreſſes himſelf, was 
the fon of was 7. e Wikay when Sonde had defended 
_ Catilint- 


; betray 


— 


— 


kd os worn af ̃ ac. eta: 


8 


cuniis 
oft de- 
ſe au- 
3. Tor- 
f, was 
fended 


etray 
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betray the cauſe, by ſ uffering the criminal to bare, 
in reality, the nomination of the Judges®. 
And the very next year (689) when Cicero was 


Chis. 3 ix. 


a a candidate, in form, for the Conſulſhip, Catiline, 


being then free, ſtood againſt him for the ſame 


dignity. It has been mentioned that, during that 


competition, in order to give a check to the open 


and ſhameful practice of bribery and corruption 
by Antonius and Catiline, a new and more rigorous 
Law, than any in force, was propoſed, but did 


not paſs; becauſe the Tribune Mucivs Oreſtinus 


put his negative upon it. © This Tribune had 
been Cicero's client, and defended by him in an 
* impeachment of plunder and robbery; but, hav- 
ing now ſold himſelf to his enemies, made it the 
* ſubject of all his harangues to ridicule his birth 
and character as unworthy of the Conſulſhip: 
In the debate, therefore, which aroſe in the Se- 
nate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, pro- 


* yoked to find ſo deſperate a confederacy againſt 


« him, roſe up, and after ſome raillery and ex- 


* poſtulation with Mucius, made a moſt ſevere 
« invective on the flagitious lives and practices of 


* his two competitors, in a ſpeech uſually called, In 
« Toga Candida, becauſe it was delivered in a 
* white gown, the proper habit of all candidates, 


* and from which 5 name itſelf was derived." 4 


_ 2 A Catilina pecuniam nete ut curpiim? p provericarerar 
De Haruſp. Reſp. 20. 

Hoc judicio abſolutus eſt Catilina, infamia judicum Ut & 
Clodius infamis fuerit, quippe qui prævaricatus eft, Nam & 


 rejedtio judicum ad . rei videbatur or Jacta. 
Tog. Cind. 


Alcon. in 
* 1 In 
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In this 188 Cicero reproaches Catiline with 
all his crimes and vices, and particularly with 
his inceſtuous wickedneſs b; his late plotting with 


Piſo to cut off the chic of 'the Senate <; ; and 


his grievous oppreſſion of the Africans d: and he 


b Hanc tu habes dighitatem, qui fretus me contemnis & deſ- 


picis ? an eam quam reliqua vita es conſecutus? cum ita vixiſti 
ut non eſſet locus tam ſanctus, quo non adventus tuus, etiam 


cuùm culpa nulla ſubeſſet, crimen adferret. In Jog. Cand. 


Fabia wirgo weſtalis cauſam incęſti dixerat, cum ei Catilina 
objiceretur. Eratque abſoluta hec Fabia, quia ſoror erat 
Terentiæ Ciceronis, ideo fic dixit etiam fi culpa nulla jut- 
t; ita & ſuis pepercit, & nihild levius inimico ſummi op- 

| probru turpitudinem objecit, Aſcon. in loc. 
Cam deprehendebare in adulteriis ; chm deprehendebas adul- 


teros ipſe; cam ex eodem ſtupro tibi & uxorem & filiam in- 


veniſti. In Tag. Cand. 


Dicitur Catilinam adulterium commiſifſe cum ea, que ti 


poftea ſocrus fuit 3 to flupro duxiſſe uxorem cum filia qjus eſt. 
Hæc Luceius quogue Catilinæ ofjicit iu orationibus, quas it 


eum ſcripfit. Aſcon. in loc. 
Prætereo illum nefarium conatum tuum & pene acerbum & 


luctuoſum populo Romano diem, cum, Cn. Piſone ſocio, neque 


alio nemine, cædem optimatum facere voluiſti. I Teg. Cand. 


N. B. Cicero ſpeaks here of this plot as a fact known: yet, 
in his Orat. pro Hl, he fays, it was not known at the time 


of Catiline's trial in 688, nor known at the time of his ſecond 
trial when all the Coſalart appeared for him. 

4 Te vero, Catilina, conſulatum ſperare aut cogitare non pro- 
digium atque portentum eſt ? a quibus enim petis ? — a princi- 
pibus civitatis ? qui tibi cam L. Volcatius Conſul in Conſi- 


lio fuiſſet, ne petendi quidem poteſtatem eſſe voluerunt: — a 
ſenatoribus ? qui te auctoritate ſua, ſpoliatum ornamentis om- 


nibus, vintum pene Africanis oratoribus tradiderunt. 
Ne ſe jam tum . cum graviſſimis veſtris decretis abſens 


notatus eſt. 


In judiciis quanta vis effer didicit, cum eſt ablolutus, {i aut 


illud judicium, aut illa abſolutio nominanda eft. — diripuit 
| 585 leges, — ä violavit z — quid ego ut viola- 


intim Aces 


= 


III. 


with 
with 
with 


and 


d he 
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intimates to him in a kind of menace, that, though, 
through the iniquity of the Judges, he had been 


acquitted on his trial for extortion and rapine in 
Afric, he would be brought into judgment again; 
and, for his cruel murder of Marius Gratidia- 
nus © (a man dear to the People) and others, pro- 
ſcribed by Sylla (crimes which he could not have 


the impudence to deny) would be condemned to 


a ſeverer puniſhment than could have been inflited 


on him for his male-adminiſtration in Afric, had 
And we find, that Cati- 
line, in the very year when Cicero pronounced 


he been convicted of it. 


veris provinciam prædicem? nam ut te illic geſſeris non audeo 
dicere, quoniam abſolutus es. Mentitos eſſe equites Roma- 


nos, falſas eſſe tabellas honeſtiſſimæ civitatis exiſtimo: men- 
titum Q. Metellum Pium, mentitam Africam ; vidiſſe puto ne- 


ſeio quid illos judices, qui te innoentcem judicarunt: Oh 
miſer ! qui non ſentias illo Judicio te non abjolutum, verùm ad ali 
quod ſeverius 3 ac _ ſupplicium „ In Tog. 
Cand. 

© Quem amicum habere poteſt is, qui tot cives Sac? 


[Conſulatum petis] ab equeſtri ordine ? quem trucidaſti. 


A Plebe ? cui ſpectaculum ejuſmodi tua crudelitas præbuit, 
ut nemo ſine luctu aſpicere, ſine gemitu recordari poſſit. Ibid. 
Ejuſdem illius Marii Gratidiani quod caput geſtarit, objicit, 


uo loco dicit Catilinam caput M. Marii geſtaſſe, quod caput etiam 


tum plenum animæ & Spiritus ad Sullam uſque ab Janiculo at 


| Alcon. in loc. 
Populum vero, cum inſpectante populo collum ſecuit ho- 


minis maxime * quanti faceret, oſtendit. in Tog. 85 


Cand. 

Quid tu p potes in defenſione tua dicere, quod illi [Luſcius & 
Bellienus] tt dixerunt ? Quz tibi dicere non licebit. — Deni- 
que ille negare potuerunt, & negaverunt: tu tibi ne inficiandi 


quidem impudentiz locum reliquiſti. Quare praclara dicentur 


judicia tuliſſe, fi, qui inficiantem Luſcium condemnarunt, Car 
HHinam abſolverint confitentem. In Tos. Cand. 


_ NN 8 ; this 
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this invective, was tried for thoſe murders be- 


fore the Judges who ſat upon the Sicarii, and 


% 


* He was 
killed by a 
centurion, 
according 
to Plu- 
tarch. 


who, though they condemned Bellienus, Catiline's 
uncle, for killing Ofe!la *, and condemned Luſcius, 
and other ſatellites of Sylla, for killing Citizens 
by him proſcribed, acquitted Catiline, than whom 
none was more notoriouſly, or more odiouſly 
guilty. Aſconius * ſays, that this trial was after 


Catiline's repulſe from the Conſulſhip; which 


indeed is ſufficiently 11 upported by Ciceros now 
threatening him with it as a danger to which he 
remained expoſed 8. 

But what ſeems here the moſt worthy of remark 
is, that the cruel murders with which Cicero, in his 
invective, reproaches Catiline, murders notorious, 
facts confeſſed, and which the Orator has, in 


ſeveral parts of his writings, painted in the moſt 
ſhocking colours b, are the very crimes from the 


f The ſame A{onius tells us, that Antonius and Catiline, in 
their anſwer to this inveQtive, dwelt wholly on the obſcurity 
of the Orator's birth, his Deng a edi man. Aſcon. in 0g. 


* Cand, 


* Hujas autem criminis periculum, quod objicit Cicero, 


paucos polt menſes Catilina ſubiit, poſt effecta enim comitia 


conſularia & Catilinz repulſam, fecit eum reum inter Sicarios 


L. Lucullus [Luceius] paratus erudituſque, qui poſtca con- 
ſulatum quoque petiit. Ibid. 


2 Quintus Cicero, in his letter to his brother Marcus, De 


Petit. Conſalat. mentions the ſhocking barbarity of Catiline. 


Quid ego nunc dicam petere eum conſulatum, qui hominem 
carifſimam Populo Rom. M. Marium inſpeQante Populo Rom. 
vitibus per totam urbem ceciderit? ad buſtum egerit Q. Ca- 
tuli] ibi omni cruciatu witum lacerarit ? Stanti collum gladio 
ſua dextra ſecuerit, cam ſiniſtra capillum ejus a vertice teneret? 
12 85 ſua manu tulerit, cum inter digitos ejus rivi ſanguints 


puniſhmeut 


— 


a [hoe 


De 
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punithment of which he once reſolved to defend 


the criminal, for the ſake of making him his 


friend; and unqueſtionably would have defended, 
had Catiline been accuſed in form, and brought to 
trial before the Conſular elections of 689 ; and 


provided he would have condeſcended to be the 
Orator's partner and aflociate in canvaſhng for 


the Conſulſhip at that election. It ſeems yery 
plain, that all the Conſulars did appear for Cati- 
line, (when brought to trial after his repulſe) 


| thoſe Senators whom Cicera calls good and — | 


neſt men, and friends of the Republic : It is 
wonder therefore that he was acquitted. 

Ix juſtice to the reader it ought to be here con- 
feſſed, that the foregoing account of the t. trials 
of Catiline, the one for oppręſſions, the other 
for murder, does not accord with what is ſaid of 
them, by certain modern writers, who, with great 
reaſon, are much eſteemed. ' Two letters from 
Cicero to Atticus, in each of which mention is made 
of ſome accuſation on which Catiline was to be 


tried, have occaſioned a deal of perplexity to 
the commentators upon thoſe letters, and to the 
tran/lators of them, and to modern compilers of Ro- 


man hiſtory, who cannot agree concerning the 


date of the ſecond of thoſe letters, nor the time 


when Catiline was tried for extortion : Nor is it 


ſluerent? L Auintus adds, with regard to Catiline s general courſe 


of life] Qui poſtea cum hiſtrionibus & cum gladiatoribus ita 


vixit, ut alteros libidinis, alteros facinoris adjutores haberet ? 
Qui nullum in locum tam ſanctum ac tam religioſum acceſlit, 


in quo non, etſi in aliis culpa non eſſet, tamen ex ſug ne- 
3 "Uedecoriy {uſpicionem relinqueret? | 
Nis -- ſt range, 
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| ſtrange, that the moderns ſhould differ on theſe 
articles, ſeeing Aſconius and Feneſtella, cotempo- 
raries, and both living in the reign of Auguſtus, 


differ upon the queſtion, whether Cicero did ac- 
tually defend Catiline or not. 


The reader will, I hope, excuſe the digreſſion, 
if I ſtep a little aſide to examine into theſe mat- 
ters; which I am diſpoſed to do, not merely for 


the . of aſcertaining the facts (which, alone, 
can hardly be thought worth the trouble) but in 
order to be better acquainted with Cicero, from 


whoſe writings our modern Hiſtories of hrs Times 


are chiefly extracted. I ſhall begin with inſerting 
ſuch parts of the two letters, — regard the buli- 
neſs | in hand. | 


Book I. Ep. J. Cicero to Atticus, 


« ] ſend) you the beſt account, which con) jecture 


* enables me to give you, of the competitors 1 
* ſhall have for the Conſulſhip. Galba is the only 


man who has declared his purpoſe of ſtanding, 
* —ſyet] it ſeems certain, that not only he, but 


Antonius and Carnificius will be candidates. — 
_ © Some talk of Cæſonius. — Aquilius 1 don't believe 


« has any ſuch intention. But 1 * $HALL certainly 


' . * bave Catiline for @ competitor, if the Judges vill 
declare that it is not light at ngon day,” 


ene Attico ſal. 
* Petitionis noſtræ, quam tibi ſumme cure eſe 


« fero, hujuſmodi ratio eſt, guod adhuc conjectura 


2 providert 2 t. Prenſat anus 15 Galba. — Com- 
« 1 qui certi ofe vi deantur, Galba G. An- 
| | * toniug 
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« ronius & Q. Cornificius. — Stunt qui etiam Cæſo- ä 


nium putant. Aquilium non arbitramur, qui 


denegat. Catilina, ſi judicatum erit meridie non 


lucere, certus erit are, 


Ep. II. Cicero to Atticus. 


In the conſulſhip of Lucius Julius Cæſar oy 


* Caius Marcius Figulus. My wife is ſafely deli- 
« yered of a ſon. —I formerly gave you a full 
„account how things ſtood with regard to my 


* ſuit for the Conſulſhip. At this time I am think- 


ing to defend my competitor Catiline ; we have 


Judges to our mind, yet ſuch as the accuſer 


* himſelf is pleaſed with: I hope, if he be ac- 
* quitted, that he will be the more ready to 
* ſerve me in our common petition ; but if it fall 


5 out otherwiſe, I ſhall bear it with patience. It 


*is of great importance to me to have you here 
* as ſoon as poſſible : For there is a general per- 
ſuaſion, that certain nobles of your acquaintance 
* will be againſt me; and you, I know, could be 
* of the greateſt ' ſervice in gaining them over. 
* Wherefore don't fail to . Here's in JOEL 

* you intended. * 


4% OE — Attico cal. 
I. Julio Cæſare, C. Marcio Figulo Cofl. Ailiolo 


"me auttum ſcito, ſalva Terentia. Ego de mers ad 


"te ratiombus ſcript antea diligenter. Hoc tem- 


' Pore Catilinam, competitorem noſtrum, defen- 


dere cogitamus. Judices habemus quos volui- 


"mus, ſumma accuſatoris voluntate. Spero, fe ab- 


* ſolutus erit, con unctiorem illum nobis fore in ra- 
fione 


® Proba- 
bly, there 
is here an 
error of 
the preſs. 
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4 eorum. voluntatem mihi conciliandam maxims te 


le conſulat de L. Julius Ceſar, & C. Marcius Ii. 


leur anne. Cependant cela paroit comme im- 


aobtenir le conſulat de la ſuivante, ce qui ſe devai 
* decider, ſuivant la coutume au commencement 
de cette annde 689, le tems ſeroit bien court fiir 
4 ticus @ Rome, dans le meme mois. Cette con 
tions mettent Januario ineunte, au lieu de Janus: 


rio menſe, comme il y a dans les plus correctes de 
nouvelles editions, a fait croire @ pluſieurs col 


| les nes qu 74 P noinme, * le venaent elfe 
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© Hong pate. iu aliter acciderit, humaniter fe 
remus. Tuo adventu nobis opus eft maturo. Nan 
4 prorſus ſumma hommun eſt opinio, twos familiares, 


* nobiles homines, adverſarios honori neſtro fore. Ad 


« mibi uſui fore video. Quare Fanuario menſe, ut 
* conſtituiſti, cura ut Rome fis.”” 
IL. Julio Cæſare, C. Marcio Figulo Co. 7 Saut 


gulus, On theſe words M. Abbé de St. Ke 
makes the following remark. © 1/ y a des difficul- 
« tes extraordinaires a dater cette lettre, & les com. 
* mentateurs 5 9 ſent epuiſes. Par ces Conſuls qui 

/ ſont nommes il ſemble qu'elle ſoit de 689, qua off 


t poſſible par le dernier article, on Ciceron exhorte 
« Atticus a venir paſſer a Rome tout * le mois de 
„Janvier: car i ne peut entendre que le Fane 
de cette meme annee, puiſque cetut pour I' aider i 


« d' Abt, pour le. plus tard. Or quand meme Jo 
- « fits ſeroit ne, & cette lettre ecrite le premier jour 
2 Penvoyer en Grece, G. Pour faire arriver Ai. 


« deration jointe 2 ce que la plupart des vieilles edi 


* mentateurs, qu'elle eft de Pannee precedente 66: 
-« & que Ciceron a ſeulement entendu en nommai 
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« elus pour Pannee ſuivante, . non pas qu "Us of 


« ent deja en exercice. 

Mais puiſque cette maniere & dater eſt fi 1 
« Puſage, que ces commentateurs nen ont pu trauver ' 
« un ſeul exemple, dans toute F Antiquite Romaine, 


4 


pour appuyer leur opinion, il me ſemble qu'il ya bien 
© moins d inconvenient a croire que cette lettre eſt ef. 


« feftivement de Pannee qu'elle marque. Car il weſt 
pas impaſſible, que Ciceron crit qu Atticus etoit 
« deja en chemin quand il Pecrivoit. 


* davantage. ue ſi la naiſſance d un premier file 
@ off un evenement de nature a etre date plus parti- 


* culierement, que par Pannte dans laquelle il eſt 


: arrtve, en Pecrivant a ſon meilleur ami, u eftal 
pas a preſumer que Ciceron entendoit quelque jour 
* particulier de cette meme annee, quorgu il ne lait 
point exprim, Que fi cela eſt, quel jour peut- il 


avoir entendu naturellement, en diſant ſeulement 


|  Peut-ttre 
* guſt ne comptoit. il pas quꝰ Atticus pitt arriver dans 
" tout Janvier, quoigu'tl le lui ecrivit pour le preſſer 


* que ſon fils eſt ne ſous tels Conſuls, que le premier 


jour de leur conſulat! comme nous entendons le pre- 


* mer jour de Pannee en diſant ſeulement le jour de | 
Fan. Voila, ce me ſemble, de quelle maniere on peut 


* ſe hazarder raiſannablement a deviner, pour ſe de- 
' termaner dans les difficultes de cette nature, & non 
pas, comme la plupart des camment ateurs, far. der 
* ſubtilites de Grammaire.” 2 
Cicers's Engli iſh hiſtorian nary with M. * St. | 
Real concerning the year in which this letter was 
vritten. 


Ic is certain, kar his TO [Cicers? s ſo] ww 


* born in FO 8 (8690 as he . tells 


« us 


Midd: Liſe 
of Cic. vol. 
1. P · 146. 


« ns, in the Confulſhip of L. Julius Caſar and 
C. Marcius Figulus. L. Julio Cæſare & C. Mar- 
cio Figulo Co Coſſ. filialo me auctum ſeats, ſalva Te- 
« rentia. Ad Artic. |. 1. ep. 2. 

And Cicero's French hiſtorian is of M. de S.. 
Real”s opinion as to the day as well as year when 
Morabin, Cicero wrote the letter in queſtion. — La naiſſance 
H. de du fils de Ciceron, — ſe trouve fixce au premier 
jaur de 689, dans une lettre que le meme Ciceron 
ecrivoit à Atticus pour le preſſer d' arriver inceſſa- 
ment, par la raiſon du beſoin qu'il avoit de lui au- 
prẽs de quelques perſonnes puiſſantes qui paroiſ- 

ſoĩent vouloir le traverſer dans ſa demande. 
M. Mongault, in an anſwer to M. de St. Rea, 
bas given reaſons for adhering to the opinion of 
the old commentators. But, it ſeems, his reaſons 
were of no weight with either of the ſaid hiſto- 
rians, who could not be ignorant of what he has 


n Cette lettre {the letter beginning with the words 
1 — 2 L. 5 ulio Ceſare, &c.] a été ecrite peu de tem 
Cie. Let- aprẽs la precedente, comme M. de St. Real I 


ters to At- 
fees, tome reconnu lui meme ſans y penſer lorſqu'il a traduit 


r. 39. Ego de meis ad te rationibus ſcripſi antea diligenter 
par je vous ai ecrit, il n. y 4 guẽ res, fort particu- 
lierement ſur ma pretention, ce qui a un rapport 
viſible à la lettre precedente : or elle à &te cer- 
tainement ecrite vers le dix-ſeptieme de Fuillet 
donc celle-ci a du Perre avant le cared rages 
ſurvant. 
Mais voici 4 quelque choſe de plus it if. Ci 
eeron dit qu'il penſoit à plaider pour Catilina fon 


compeüteur: or Fair de Catilina, dont _ 
| 0 


* 
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ſaid on this head. M. Mongault writes thus: } 


N ap 
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parle ici, fut jug&e ſous le conſulat de Cotta & de 
Torquatus (688) Cæſar & Figulus n' etant encore 
que Conſuls defegnes. 

We ſee that all the four writers above cited 
ke for granted, that the trial of Catiline, on 
the accuſation brought againſt him by Clodius, 
for maie-adminiſtration in Afric, is the trial con- 
cerning which Cicero ſays, in the firſt letter, © /f 


*Cariline be acquitted, I ſball certainly have him 


« for @ competitor ;” and concerning which he ſays 
n the ſecond letter, I am thinking to defend my 
« competitor Catiline.“ | 
Prepoſſeſſed with this perſuaſion, M. de St. 8 
and M. Morabin, to reconcile it with the date of 
the ſecond letter, L. Julio Ceſare and C. Marcio 
Figulo Coff. put off the trial to the year 689, 
when Cæſar and Figulus were actually in the 
Conſulſhip; contrary to the expreſs teſtimony 
of Cicero himſelf, who tells us, that the Conſul 
Torguatus with all the ornaments of his Magiſtra- 
cy appeared at that trial, and was Catiline ad- 
docate *. 
N. Mongault too, prepoſſeſſed with the 1 
ſon, that both the letters ſpeak of one and the 
lame accuſation (vi. that of Catiline's male-admi- 
uſtration in Afric), in order, I ſuppoſe, to re- 
concile this perſuaſion with Ciceros teſtimony con- 
cerning the time when Catiline was tried on that 
accuſation, will by all means have I. Julio Ceſare 
and C. Marcio Figulo Cofſ. to mean when Cæſar 
and Figulus were CONSULS ELECT; but he ſtands 
alone in this particular. 


855 bu pro Sylla, 29. & pro Cel. 4. | | | 
| Cicero's 
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| Cicero's Engl. ſb Hiſtorian, through a ſtrange de. 
gree of inattention, has repreſented Cicero pre- 


paring in 689, a defence of Catiline, in a cauſe 


which, according to the faid hiſtorian's own ac 


count, had been tried and determined the year 
before Þ. 


That the trial of an. for his uin 


ſtration in Afric was not the trial of which Cicer, 


ſpeaks in the ſecond letter to Atticus, is ſufli- 


ciently manifeſt from comparing the two letters 


together. In the firſt, Cicero ſays, Nobody but 
Galba has declared himſelf. — If Catiline Huld 


happen to be AcquITTED, I. all certainly have 


Him for a CourETIrOR. In the ſecond, he ſays 
am thinking to defend my CompeTITOR Catiline, 
The trial therefore, referred to in the firſt letter, 
was now over, and Catiline had been acquitted, 


he being actually at this time one of Ciceros Ca. 


petitors. 
If this be not 8 what follows will, 


imagine, remove all doubt; and may perhap 


evince, that ſome modern hiſtorians, who treat 
profeſſedly of the times in which Cicero lived, are 
not to be read without the ſame caution, which 
Cicero's Engliſh hiſtorian adviſes us to uſe, in read- 
ing the Greet hiſtorians Plutarch, Appian, and 


Dio, who, he ſays, were ſubject to prejudices in 


their relation of Roman affairs. 
Catiline was twice tried upon criminal accuſs 


tions, and twice acquitted : bis abſolutum efe Let 


v See Middletor's Life of Cicero, p. 138. compared with p. 
146. » | 
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tulum, hig Catilinam. That his firſt trial was in _ Attic. 
the Conſulſhip of Torquatus and Cotta, for op- 16. > — 
preſſions and exactions in Africa, cannot be queſ- 


Gone by any body who has attended to what Ci- 


zero fays in his oration. for Sylla, and in that for i, 


Celus, 
Bur another queſtion ariſes — Whether Cicero 


pleaded for Catiline or not, at that trial? © This 


* queſtion is not decided (ſays M. Mongault), Aſ- 


* conins maintains the negative againſt Feneſtel- 


„la:“ And M. Morgault ©, in ſupport of J{o- 
nus opinion, adds, © There is no fragment re- 
; maining. of Cicero's oration, nor any citation from 

it:“ An argument in which there ſeems but 


little force; becauſe, as Cicero in his poſterĩior 


ſpeeches and letters reproached Catiline ſo often, 
and ſo bitterly, with all his crimes, it is not likely 
the orator would preſerve and publiſh a ſpeech, 
wherein he had employed his cloquence to defend 
bs. ; 
Cicero's French hiſtorian is of opinion, that Ca- 
tine having found means to bribe both his Ac- 
cuſer and the Judges, did not make application | 
to Cicero to defend him, though the Orator was 
well diſpoſed to do it. He imagines, that Cati- 
line being aware of Ciceros views, which did not 
comcide with his own, choſe rather with money 
to \ purchaſe an acquittal, than owe it in any mea- 


© M. Mongault thinks it highly 3 8 Cicers, if he | 
bad defended Catiline, would in his ſpeech in Tog. Card, have 
rerpoached him with ingratitude, as he did the Tribune Mu- 
dus, whom he had formerly defended, when accuſed of rob- 
bery. | 
ſure 
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ſure to a man with whom he ſo little agreed in 
ſentiment d. „ 


Ciceros Engliſh hiſtorian is poſitive, that Cicero 


did not defend Catiline, but imagines a different 


reaſon for his declining that raſk. He writes 
thus: | | 


« Catiline was brought to a trial for his p- 


* preſſions in Afric: He had been ſoliciting Cicero 


© to undertake his defence; who at one time was 
much inclined, or determined rather, to do it, 


for the ſake of obliging the nobles, eſpecially Cæ- 


Ad Attic. 


| i. So 


«/ar and Craſſus, or of making Catiline at leaſt 


© his friend, as he ſignifies in a letter to Ali. 
cus: I deſign (lays he) at preſent to defend ny 


* competitor Catiline, we have Judges to our mind, 
© and yet ſuch as the accusER himſelf is pleaſed 
« eith : I hope, if he be acquitted, that he will 
* be more ready to ſerve me in our common peli- 
« tron ; but if it fall out otherwiſe, I ſhall bear it 


« with patience. But Cicero changed his mind, and 


did not defend him; upon a nearer view, per- 
- 'Catilina, qui quoiqu'aceuſe de concuſſion & par conſequent 
exclus de 'droit-de toutes les charges, lui paroiſſoit le preten- 
dant le plus formidable. En effet l'argent qu'il diſtribua a P. 


Clodius Pulcher ſon accuſateur & I fes juges eux memes leva 


dans le tems cet obſtacle, & il ne fut point oblige de recourir 


à Ciceron, qui s'etoit attendu à le defendre & qui en avoit au 


moins eu la volonte. II s'etoit flattẽ qu' en ſe le conciliant par 
ce bon office ils s'entendroient mĩeux dans leur pour ſuite com- 
mune, & que Catilina le prefereroit à tout autre pour ſon col- 


lẽgue: en cela je ai garde de vouloir juſtifier Ciceron ; fur 
tout apres avoir appris de lui que Catilina etoit ſi manifeſte- 


ment coupable, qu'on auroit auſſi- tot nie qu'il füt jour en 


plein midi, que de detruire les preuves de ſon crime. 


” haps, 
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III. 
d in « haps, of his deſigns and traiterous practices; to 
"be « which he ſeems to allude, when, deſcribing the 
cero «art and diſſimulation of Catiline, he declares, | 
rent that he bumfelf was once almoſt deceived by him, pro Cœl. 
rites «* ſo as to take him for a good Citizen, @ lover of 5: 
* honeſt men, à firm and faithful friend, &c. But 

op- « jt is not ſtrange, that a candidate for the Con- 
icero « ſulſhip, in the career of his ambition, ſhould 
Was think of defending a man of the firſt rank and 
o it, « intezeſt in the City, when a/l the Conſular Sena: 
 Ca- * tors, and even the Conful! bimſelf, Torquatus, 
leaſt appeared with him at the trial, and gave teſti- 
Atti- * mony in his favour. Whom Cicero excufed, 
d my « when they were afrerwards reproached with 
nind, it, by obſerving, bat they had no notion of his 
eaſed * treaſous, nor ſuſpicion at that time of his conſpi- 
will * racy; but out of mere humanity and compaſſion 
peti- * defended a friend in diftreſi, and in that criſis , = 
5 * of his danger overlaated the infamy of his life. 29. N 
„and His proſecutor was F. Clodius, a young no- 
per- * bleman as profligate as himſelf; ſa that it was 

| not difficult to make up matters with ſuch an 
-quernt (I © accuſer, who for a ſum of money agreed to be- 
rete- WF © tray the cauſe, and ſuffer him io eſcape: which _ 
oy f 5 * gave occaſion to what Cicero ſaid afterwards in Vid. infr. 
55 a ſpeech againſt him in the Senate, while they *95* | 
„eit u were ſuing together for the Conſulſhip: Wretch/ 2 in 


ant par “not to ſee that thou art not cquitted, but re- Cand. 
e com- | 
on col- Catilina preſſentit ſes vues: & camme elles ne quadroient en 
n; ſut nen avec les fiennes, il aima mieux acheter ſon abſol ution a 
nifeſte - Prix d argent, que de s' engager à des retours, gil arrivoit qu'il 
our en f 4 dit 2 Veloquence d'un homme avec qui il ſympathiſoit fi 

peu. Morabin. Hiſf. de Cic. p. 91. 


haps, Vor. VIII. O ſerved 
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little weight. 
bered, that the queſtion upon which Aſconius and 
Feneſftella differ is, whether Cicero defended Ca- 
tiline at his trial in 688, for extortion? Nobody 
| ſuppoſes that Cicero, after making that invectire 
called Orat. in Toga Candida, and after Catilint's 


The Roman Hiſfory. Book VIII. 
* ſerved to a We trial, and heavier puniſo. 
ment. 


There are, to my apprehenſion, not a few in- 


firmities in this paſſage of the celebrated hiſtori- 
- an's work. For, 


I. The ſecond letter to Atticus, to which re- 
ference is made, ſays not a word of C2/ar, or of 
Craſſus, or of Cicers's being determined to defend 


Catiline, for the ſake of obliging the nobles, but for 


the ſake only of making Catiline his friend. 
2. In the next place, the hiſtorian cites the 


e of Aſconius, for ſaying that Cicero did 


not defend Catiline; yet Aſconius delivers that 
only as his opinion, in oppoſition to the aſſertion 
of Feneſtella, and gives reaſons which are of very 
By the way, it ſhould be remem- 


repulſe from the Conſulſbip in 689, did actually 
defend him at his tr:al for murder; though this 


was moſt certainly the trial at which Cicero once 


Pur poſed to defend him; it being apprehended, 


at the time when Cicero wrote the ſecond letter 
to Atticus, that Catiline would, before the Conſular 
elections of that year 689, be brought into judg- 


ment on the accuſation of tulling | the proſcribed. 


3- The hiſtorian thinks i it not improbable, that 


Ciceros change of mind proceeded from his hay- 


ing (in 688) a nearer view of Catijne's deſigns 
7 e and 
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and traiterous practices; whereas we ſhall pre- 
{ently ſee, that, in the latter part of the year 689, 
thoſe traiterous practices were (according to Cr- 


zzro) an abſolute ſecret to the Conſulars, who all 


appeared for him at the trial which he then un- 
derwent. , | '. 
4. The hiſtorian relates, as if it were a thing 
not only. credible, but certainly true, that Cicero, 
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who ſpeaks ſo often of the natforiety of Catiline's 


many and moſt atrocious crimes anterior to his 
conſpiracy, and has repreſented his whole life as 
n uninterrupted ſeries of uncommon wickedneſs, 
tot him, nevertheleſs, or, at leaſt, was once almoſt 
decejved by him, ſo as to take him for a good Citi- 
zen, a lover of honeſt men, a firm and faithful 
friend. 5 . 


Senators appeared (as the hiſtorian pretends) for 


Catiline in 688, at his trial for oppreſſions and 


rapine + But we learn from a paſſage, in Orat. 
fro * Sylla, that all the Conſulars did appear for 


5. There is no evidence, that all the Conſular 


latiline at a poſterior trial which he underwent. 


And when Cicero, in his ſpeech in Tog. Cand. 
hid to him, Wretch/ not to ſee that thou art not 
acquitted, but reſerved only to a ſeuerer trial, and 
beavier puniſhment, it is not more plain, that this 
nenacing prediction related to a trial, which he 
had ſtill to undergo, than it is, that this future 
tal would be for having killed fome of the pro- 
ſcribed, and particularly Marius Gratidianus ; a 
fact which Catiline could not have the impudence 
o deny. r 
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(anſwers Cicero) it is very true, they did appear 


7 erguatus, and defended by Cicero. 


The Roman Hillery. Book VIII. J © 
From the paſſage in Cicero's ſpeech for P. Sylla, of 
to which I here refer, and which will preſently 8 
be given at length, it is very evident that Tyr. 


_ quatus, the proſecutor, apprehenſive leſt the ad- 
vocation of Cicero, and the patronage of the Coy. fue 


' SULARS, Who had all been zealous in the mea- Nu 
ſures taken to cruſh Catiline, might be conſidered, def 
as a preſumptive proof of Sylla being entirely ” 
innocent of Catiline s conſpiracy, had therefore 5 

reminded the Judges of the appearing of all the 
Conſulars for Catiline himſelf, when brought into wa 
judgment upon a criminal accuſation—— © Ves“ 05 


* for him: and your father, when Conſul, wa &“ 
« Catiline's advocate, at his trial for oppreſſ Jon 


60 and rapine; but your father was then ignorant * 
-« of his traiterous plots : nor did your father after fi 
bl 


« wards, when he had received ſome intimation 
of thoſe plots, appear for him at his /econd tri. g 


* al, though all the other Conſulars did; they _ 
being then as ignorant of his treaſonable prac: 05 
* tices, as your father was at the time of the 197 
« frial, But when thoſe men * who had been : $i 
* really accomplices of Catiline an the conſpra'y q 
« were brought into judgment for it, none of thx 1 
* Conſulars appeared for then, or gave them the "Y 
6e fmalleſt aſſiſtance. And the orator ſeems, on a 
this occaſion, to intimate, that treaſon againſt the that 
Senate was the only crime, from the puniſhment 4 
e Thoſe of the conſpirators, who, after Catiline's deſeat a 4 
death, were tried in form, found guilty and puniſhed. late 
P. Fylla was, at the ſame time, accuſed * the yours! — 


0 
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Vid. vol. 


VIII. | 
Sul of which a man might not honourably defend the 
h guilty: [yet he had formerly cenfured Hortenſiur 


t 7% wich ſome ſeverity for defending Ferres]. 


he ad- 
> Coy. 
e MECa» 
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ntirely 
erefore 
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fuerunt, inquit, Catilinæ, illumque laudarunt. 
Nulla tum patebat, ulla erat cognita conjuratio: 
defendebant amicum, aderant fupplici, vitæ efus 
turpitudinem in ſummis ejus periculis non inſeque+ 
bantur. Quin etiam parens tuus, Tox ATE, 


advocatus : At idem non adfuit ALIO IN ju- 
DICIO, CUM ADESSENT CETERI. Si POSTEA cog- 


« Yes” AD 

appear norat ipſe aliquid, quod IN CONSULATU tgnorafet + 

2 ronoſcendum eft 11s, qui yoSTEA Hihi! audierunt. 
J 


Sin lla res de pecuntts repetundis PRIMA valuit: 
reſſuons 


znorant 
r after- 
mation 
ud tii- 
; they 
e Prac- 
he frſi 
d been 
nſprracy 
> of the 
em the 
ems, oll 


Sed {1 tuus parens etiam in illa ſuſpicione periculi 
ſui, tamen humanitate adductus ad vocationem ho- 
minis improbiſhmi Sella curuli, atque ornamentis 
& ſuis & conſulatus honeſtavit; quid eſt quam- 
obrem CoxsULAREs, qui Catilinæ adfuerunt, 
reprehendantur? At idem iis, qui + ante hune 
[Syllam] cauſam de conjuratione dixernnt, non 
adfuerunt. TanTo SCELERE adſtrictis hominibus 
ſtatuerunt nihil a ſe adjumenti, nihil opis, nihil 
auxilii ferri oportere. Orat. pro Sylla, 29. 

M. Crevier, being fully perſuaded, I ſuppoſe, 


int th chat the ſecond letter to Atticus was written in 


iſhmen the Conſulſhip of L. Cæſar and C. Figulus [A. U. 
689. ], and therefore that Ciceros determination, 
cſcat uf there mentioned, to defend Catiline, could not re- 


d. 
e vonne late to his trial for oppreſſions, which was Bane 
writes thus: 


0 O 3 EE Cen 


Accuſati ſunt uno nomine CONSULARES,—=Afo 


VII. p. 
402. 


ConsuL, reo de pecuniis repetundis Catilinæ fuit 


non 1nveterata, quam recens, debuit eſſe gravior, 


+ Lege 
Plautia de 
VI interro- 
gati. Vid. 
Cic. pro 
Cal. 29 
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* Cicero the year before, when he was preparing 
« to ſtand this year (689) for the Confulſhip, 
had ſaid, upon ſeeing Catiline accuſed of ex- 
© tortion, we ſhall certainly have him for a con- 
«*.hetitor, if it be judged that it is not light at 
« noon-day. Catiline was tried and acquitted; 
« and being afterwards accuſed either of inceſtu- 
* ous commerce with the Veſtal Fabia f, or of th: 


" murder of the proſcribed, applied himſelf toCicers, 
1 For the inceſt, which Catiline committed 4 the Veſtal 


« Fabia, a criminal proſecution, in form, (ſays M. Crevier, 
% Tom. IX. p. 361.) was commenced againſt him. But Fabia 


was Cicero's wite's ſiſter, and Catiline was protected by Catu- 


&« Jus, Favour prevailed, and the criminals were acquitted, It 
1 will perhaps appear ſurpriſing, that Catulus, a man of worth, 


and à good Citizen, ſhould intereſt himſelf for Catilire." 
[N. B. It is the character here given of Catulus, which, being 


ſuppoſed his due, occaſions the ſurprize at his appearing in fr 


vour of Catiline; but the wonder ceaſes at once, when we call 
to mind that Catulus was one of Sy/la's creatures, and a brother | 
ſatellite of Catiline, and his zealous defender, when tried for 


the murder of the proſcribed; by the confiſcation of whoſe 
eſtates, Catulus, Hortenſius, Metellus Pius, and the reſt of the 
murderous crew, were become rich]. M. Crevier, for the fatt 


of Catilin?'s being tried for the affair of the Veſtal, cites Aſcor.' 


in Or. Cic. in Toga Cand. and Oreofius, l. vi. c. 3. But 4ſconu 
does not ſay it, hut ſeems rather to intimate, that Fabia only 
was tried. Vid. ſchr. p. 315. noted. What Oreſſus ſays, 1 
this: Eodem anno [683] apud Romam Catilina inceſi accuſatus, 
guod cum Fabia wirgine Veſtali commiſiſe arguebatur, Catuli 


Fratia fultus ewaſit. Without debating whether theſe words 
of Oreſius, (from which, if what the writer ſays be true, it 
would follow that Catiline underwent three trials in all) be of 


any force againſt Cicero's bis abſolutum Catilinam, I ſhall only 
"obſerve, that the time, in which Orofrus places this trial, proves 
that it could not be the ſame trial at which Cicero, in the ſe- 


.cond letter to Atticus, declares his deſign to defend the cri- 


minal, 
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4, 0 be his defender. 


« ſhall get him acquitted, in which caſe I may count 
pon his hearty concurrence . with me in our com- 


« mon ſuit for the Conſulſbip; - or he will be con- 


« demned, and in that . [ | ſhalt not a entirely 
41 ;ſconfolate.” 


Nov if Cicero defended, or deſigned to defend, 


Catiline, in a trial which he underwent in the 
year 689, it could be no other, . than that for 


filling the proſcribed ; for it does not appear, that 


he was ever tried upon the affair of rhe Veſtal: 

9 Catiline, ſays Cicero's Engliſh hiſtorian, was 
* ſuſpeZed allo at rhe ſame time [in 689] of ano- 
© ther heinous and capital crime, an inceſtuous 
commerce with Fabia, one of the Veſtal virgins, 
* and ſiſter to Ciceros wife. This was charged 
pon him ſo loudly by common fame, and gave ſuch 
* ſcandal to the City, that Fabia <vas brought to a 
« trial for it; but, either through her innocence, 


or the authority of her brother Cicero, ſhe was 


" readily acquitted : which gave occaſion to Cicero 
to ſay, among other reproaches on his flagitious 


life, That there was no place ſo ſacred, whither 
« bis very viſits did not carry pollution, and leave 
b the imputation of guilt, where there Was no real 


* crime ſubſyting.” _ 
Though the learned hiſtorian ſpeaks here gf 


the affair of the Veſtal as in the year 689, [Ca- 
tiline was alſo ſuſpefted at the ame time &c.] yet, 


* to Orgſius, the only writer (and he was 


—, 


- 1992 
It is not certainly known, 
« whether Cicero pleaded ſo bad a cauſe; but it 
« js certain, that he was not averſe to the under- 
taking, and that he reaſoned thus. Either I 
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of the fifth century) who reports that Catiline 


was tried on that accuſation, the trial was about 


the year 683; and, according to Salluſt, who is 


our beſt authority, the inceſt was committed when 


Catiline was a young man, or, at moſt, not old 


enough to ſtand for the Conſulſhip : He was ade- 
leſcens. 

Nor is it credible, that Cicero would threaten 
Catiline with a trial for that erime, of which the 
Orator believed, or pretended, at leaſt, to believe 
him 1 innocent. 

It may fairly be eoncluded, Gevefore, that the 
eauſe in queſtion was the impeachment of Cati- 
line for killing ſome of the proſcribed; and that 


at this trial Catulus, and all the other worthy | 


Conſulars, with whom Catiline lived in ſtrict 
friendſhip, appeared in his defence, gave him an 
excellent character [illum laudarunt| and got him 
acquitted. Catulus indeed was particularly inter- 


eſted in this affair, on account of the great ho- 


nour which, by one of the murders in queſtion, 
had been done to his father; ro whoſe manes, 


and at whoſe tomb, Marius Gratidianus was, by 
_ Catiline, moſt devoutly and moſt bloodily ſacri- 


ficed. 
And now, mat 1 may purſue the purpoſe of 


this digreſſion, Does it not indicate an extreme 


and moſt unreaſonable prejudice againſt Cz/ar, 


to impute, without any heſitation, to him princi- 

pally the acquittal of Catiline, and give this ac- 
quittal as one proof, among many (equally co- 
gent), 25 N s RE * againſt his 


counti 
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Chap. ix. The Roman Hifory. 
For thus proceeds Ciceros Engh/h hiſtorian, 
after mentioning Cz/ar's being one of the Aſſiſtant 


| Judges to the Prætor who was to fit upon the 
„This gave him an opportunity of 
« citing before him as criminals, and condemning 


Sicarii:— 


by the Law of Aſſaſſinate, all thoſe, who in 
8 „ s profcription had been known to kill, or 
receive money for killing, a proſcribed Citizen x 
* which money Cato alſo, when he was 2yzſtor 


_ © the year before, had made them refund to the 
* treaſury. Caeſar's view was [not to execute 
* juſtice upon thoſe murderers, whom Cato had 


in effect already condemned as murderers, but] 


to mortiſy the Senate, and ingratiate himſelf with 


* the People, by reviving the Marian cauſe, which 


© had always been popular, and of which he was 


* naturally the head, on account of his near re- 


lation to old Marius. For which purpoſe he 
a had the hardineſs likewiſe [when Zdile in 688} 


* to replace in the Capitol thoſe trophies and ſta- 
©tues of Marius, which Sylla had erdered to be 


«* thrown down and broken to pieces. But while 


* he was proſecuting with ſuch ſeverity the agents 


* of Sylla's cruelty, he not only ſpared, but fa- 
* veured Catiline, who was one of the moſt cruel . 


in ſpilling the blood of the proſeribed j having 


* butchered with his own hands, and in a manner 
 * the moſt brutal, C. Marius Gratidianus, a fa- 
vourite of the People, nearly related both to Ma- 


rius and Cicero; whoſe head he carried in tri- 


4 umph through the fireets to make a preſent of it 
* to Sylla, But Cz/ar's zeal provoked L. Pau- 
1 tus L. Luceius] to den Catiline alſo under 


the 


The: Roman  Hifory: + Book VIII. 
« the laſh of the ſame Law, and to accuſe him in 


* form, after his repulſe from the Conſulſhip [con- 
6 ſequently after Midſummer 689], of the mur- 


der of many Citizens in Sy/la's proſeriptions, of. 


« which, though he was notoriouſly guilty, yet, 


* contrary to all expectation, he was acquitted.” | 


[Bis abſolutum Catilinam. Ad Att. i. 16. Salluſt, 
31. Dio, I. xxxvi. p. 34. 

M. Crevier is not ſo poſitive, as to Caſar par- 
tiality 1 in this aftair ; he ventures no farther than 


* : 
Ihe ſeverity with which Cato W made the 
« murderers of the proſcribed refund the money 
« they had received out of the treaſury, cleared 
the way for Cæſar's condemnation of them as 
« guilty of murder. It is perhaps the only public 
« affair, wherein Cato and Cæſar were of one 
« mind. Ceſar, on the expiration of his Adile- 
© * ſhip, accepted a commiſſion for trying Homi- 


"= L. Paullus was not the accuſer of Catiline in this cauſe, 
nor in this year 689; but towards the end of the year 690, 
upon the Plautian Law of treaſon: and no trial enſued, dee 
Salluft. — Aſconius writes thus: Catilina eft abſolutus quem oj! 
repulſam in petitione Conlatis L. Lucullus, gui poſtea quogue 
eundem honorem petiit, lege de Sicariis paſtulaverat. On which 
words Freinſbemius makes the following comment. Haud facile 
eſt ſtatuere, quis fit hic Lacullui. Aſconius, ex quo hæc de- 
ſumpta ſunt, paulo poſt mentionem facit orationum Luceii in 
Catilinam. Hinc nobis veriſimile videtur hic legendum eſſe Lu- 
ceius, pro L. Lucullus. Pulerè enim omnia conveniunt. Hic 
accuſator Catilinæ dicitur ab Aſeenio Fuiſſe paratus erudituſque: 
Luceii eruditio nota eff ex epiftolis ad eum Ciceronis. Jdem gui 
Catilinam nunc accuſat, conſulatum poflea petiit nec conſecutut 
. Luceius N cum Cæſare & Bibulo fruftra petiit. 
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Chap. ix. 0 The Roman Hiſtory.” 
« cides. He was then what the Romans called 


« Fudex Queſtions; that is, a commiſſioner ap- 
pointed to preſide in the place of a Prætor, at 
the trial of cauſes within a certain juriſdiction. 


« He probably contrived to get this employment; 
«in order to bring into judgment, and to puniſh, 


„as murderers, thoſe who had killed the pro- © 


* ſcribed, though they were excepted by name 
jn Sy/{a's Laws. 
« demned, in ſome manner, by Cato; and when 
* they were brought before Caſar's Tribunal, 
the People had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them 

« puniſhed for thoſe very crimes, which they had 
before been rewarded for perpetrating. The 
8 cataſtrophe of thoſe villains was matter of 

public rejoicing. Among the condemned was 
*a centurion, called L. Luſcius, whom Sylla's 
victory had ſo enriched, that he was at this 
time worth ten millions of ſeſterces. Bellienus, 


Catiline's uncle, who had killed Lucretius Ofella; 


was alſo condemned. But Catiline, the moſt 
* criminal of them all, was, upon trial, acquitted, 
« Hiſtory does not tell us the reaſon of this in- 


equality in the ſentences of the Judges, where 


the cauſes were ſo ſimilar. We may coNJEc- 
* TURE, that Cz/ar was too much Catiline's friend, 


* to be willing to deſtroy him, In conſequence of 


this acquittal, Catiline, loaded with crimes, a 


* conſpirator againſt the State, thrice brought 


into judgment upon heavy accuſations, and as 


* often acquitted (without ceaſing to be thought 


* criminal) was now [in 689] in 4 conditian % 
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The reader may obſerve, that Catiline is al- 
maſt as troubleſome to the commentators in their 


way, as he was to Cicero in his way. 


M. de St. Real, and M. Morabin, to get rid of 


their difficulties, have contradicted Cicero in rela- 
tion to the TIME when Catiline was tried for ex- 


lortion. 


Vid. ſupr. 


P- 190. 


try. 


M. Mongault has been 3 to make L. 
Cæſare, C. Figulo Caſſ mean the year when Cæſar 
and Figulus were CoxnsuLs ELECT : And, with 
regard to the time a, when Catiline was tried 
for filling the proſcribed, to contradict every wri- 
ter, ancient and modern, who has mentioned that 
trial, 


like that of yeſterday we ſhall go into the coun- 


5 M. Crevier, though avoiding the miſtakes of the 
other four, has, contrary to the teſtimony of Aſco- 
nius, and the evidence of Ciceros own words, in 


Upon the words bs ab/elutum efſe Lentulum, bis Catilinam (in 
Ciceros 16th letter to A/ticus, (lib. i.) written in 692, M. 
Mongault makes the following remark. 

* Que Lentulus & Catilina avoient iti ab ſous chacun deux 
* fois. Catilina avoit ete mis en jultice La PREMIERE Fols 
« pour avoir fait mourir inhumainement du tems de Sylla, Marius 
« Gratidianus, couſin germain du pere de- Ciceron, & qui 
* zvoit ẽtẽ adopte par le grand Marius; & il fut accuſe verv1s 
« Ade concuſſion, comme on a vu dans les lettres x & xi. de ce 


livre, Catilina avoit encore ẽtè accuſe d avoir eu commerce 


avec une Veſtale; mais Ciceron ne parle point de cette ac- 
« coſation, parceque cette Veſtale etoit ſceur de {a femme, & 
— ſuppoſe qu'elle avoit og acculce * fondement.“ 


Ciceros Engliſh hiſtorian, as I obſerved before, 
has, through inattention, fallen into an abſurdity 


his 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 
his invective in Toga Candida, repreſented the 
trial of Catiline for murder, as prior to his repulſe 


from the Conſul/hip, and prior to that invective. 
And he ſpeaks of Catiline as having been thrice 


tried and acquitted before his ſtanding for the 


Conſulſhip, whereas in fact he had been but once 

brought into judgment; which was for male ad- 

miniſtration in Afric. 

And when M. Crevier ſays, © Hiſtory does not 
« tell us the reaſon why the judgments of the 


court were ſo unlike, when the cauſes were ſo 


4 ſimilar,” it is plain, that he has overlooked what 
Cicero himſelf (M. Crevier's principal hiſtorian 


for theſe times) confeſſes, that all the Conſular 2 _ 


Senators (except Torguatus) appeared for Cati- 
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line at his trial, poſterior to that for oppreſ/ions, Orat. pro 


conſequently his trial for murdering the proſcribed. Sylla, * 


With regard to this trial of Catiline for mur- 
der, I further obſerve, that though his acquittal 
be imputed, by ſome modern writers, to Cæſar, 
as if he were the ſole judge at the trial, yet it 
is evident, that more Judges than one fat upon 
the cauſe, and it is not clear, that Cæſar was of 
the number. We have, ſays Cicero, (who then 
purpoſed to be Catiline's advocate) Judges to 
our mind, yet ſuch as the accuſer himſelf is perfectly 
content with. Judices habemus quos voluimus, 
ſumma accuſatoris voluntate. And if Luretus, - 
Ciceros particular friend b and grew admirer, 


> This is the eminently learned man, who, at Cicero” requeſt, 


| undertook to write the hiſtory of Cicero's Conſulſhip, and to 
praiſe his conduct beyond its merit. Eh. Fam. 12. Ad Att. 


iv. 6. 
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vid. ſupra, was the accuſer, (which ſeems hi ghly probable) 


P- 202. 
note 8. 


have we not good ground to ſuſpect that the 


whole tranſaction was colluſive? After Cato had 
forced the aſſaſſins to refund the pecuniary re- 
wards of their villainies, and after Cæſar had ſet 

en. foot proſecutions againſt them as murderers, 

it was hardly poſſible for Catz/ine to avoid a trial. 
The buſineſs therefore of the Optimates, the in- 
timate friends of Catiline, was to provide a proſe- 
cutor and an advocate, and Judges, through whoſe 


| prevarication, eloquence, and iniquity, he might be 


ſure to eſcape; eſpecially as the moſt eminent 
Patriots, the Conſulars, the Chiefs of the HonesT, 


were to appear to his character, and make his 


Vid. ſup. 


p- 181. 
note ©, 


Midd. p. 
225. 


panegyric. It is a great pity, that we have not 
the oration which Cicero had prepared in defence 


of Catiline's hacking to pieces Marius Gratidia- 


nus, the Orator's near kinſman, and carrying the 
bloody head, plenum anime & ſpiritus, through 
the ſtreets, to make a preſent of it to Sylla. The 
fact being confeſſed *, the Orator's taſk was only 


to ſhew, that it was a glorious action, and highly 


beneficial to the Republic. | 
I paſs now to the examination of that charge | 


againſt Cæſar, which is ſo often repeated by mo- 


dern writers of Roman hiſtory. He is repreſented 


as forming projects, even from his early youth, 
to overturn the Commonwealth, invade the liberties 
of his fellow-citizens, enſlave his country, and to 


do, no body knows what! © Czſar's whole life,” 


ſays Ciceros Engliſh hiſtorian, * made it probable 
"0 * that there could hardly be any Plot i in which he 
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« had not ſome Gare.“ Yet of his evil diſpoſitions. , | 


before Ciceros Conſulſhip, or even at that time, 
there is not the leaſt ſhadow of evidence pro- 
duced: Bur, inſtead. of proper proof, we have His 


ſpeaking honourably of his aunt and of his wife at 
their funerals ; his erecting, when Adile, the ſta- 


tue of Marius, and his eſpouſing the popular party, 
againſt the faction of Sy//a's cut-throats, and the 
creatures of his uſurped deſpotiſm. 2 

In order to ſet this matter in a trye light, Jer 
us conſider the import of the words Republic, Free- 


State, Conſtitution, when they are uſed in relating | 


the hiſtory of the/e times. 
Ciceros Engliſh hiſtorian, in a treatiſe which he 
publiſhed n the Roman Senate, contends, that, 
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Y 


by the original Conſtitution of the government, f. 33+ 4 


* even under the kings, the collective body of the 


people was the real ſovereign of Rome, and the 
dernier reſort in all caſes.” — And that even in 


the moſt outrageous “ inſults on the authority of p. 123. 


© the Senate, though the Honeſt of all ranks loudly 
* inveighed againſt them, and deteſted the au- 


* thors of them as men of dangerous views, who 


* aſpired to powers that threatened the liberty 


« of the City; yet none ever pretended to ſay, that 


* the act themſelves were illegal, or that the po- 
LE had not a clear right, by the very Conſtitu- 
* tion of the Republic, to commang and enact Hal- | 


* ever they thought expedient.” 


And the ſame writer tells us, that, before Goo. 
70's Conſulſhip, this deg had been WO” 
bY 8 ia into an Hilber. 3 


» G 
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Midd. Life 
of Cic. p. 
21. 


Fylla having ſubdued all, who were in arms 
« againſt him, was now at leiſure to take his full 
* revenge on their friends and adherents; in 
„which, by the deteſtable method of a preſcri- 
«. pteon, of which he was the firſt inventor, he exer- 
« cifed a more infamous cruelty than had ever 


4 been practiſed in cold blood, in that, Or, per- 


* haps, any other City. The proſcription was 


not confined to Rome, but carried through all 


Salluſt. XV. 
Plut. in 
Syll. 


Plut. in 


| l. p. 32. 


fortunes they pleaſed. 
ſcriptions were over, and the ſcene grown a little 


< the towns of Italy, where, beſides the crime of 
party, which was pardoned to none, it was fatal 
© to be poſſeſſed of money, lands, or a pleaſant 
* feat; all manner of licence being indulged to 
an inſolent army, of carving for themſelves what 


came, L. Flaccus, being choſen Inter- rex, declared 


Fylla Diftator for ſettling the ſtate of the Repub- 


4 lie, without any limitation of time, and ratified 


« whatever he had done, or ſhould do, by a ſpecial 


8 law, that impowered him to put any Citizen to 


'« death, without hearing or trial. This office if 
« DreTAToOR, which in early times had oft been 


l of ſingular ſervice to the Republic in caſes of 
difficulty and diſtreſs, wa now grown odious and 


« fuſpet? ed in the preſent fate of its awealth and 


potter, as dangerous to the public liberty, and for 


Vell. Pat. 
ii. 28. | 


that reaſon had been wholly diſuſed, and laid 


« aſide, for one hundred and twenty years; ſo that 


« Flaccus's Law was the pure effect of force and 
terror; and though pretended to be made by 


_ * the People, was utterly deteſted by them. He, 


| however, 
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As ſoon as the pro- 


II. 


Chap. ix. Tze Roman Hiſtory. 
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arms « however, being inveſted by it with abſolute au- 
ful « thority, made many uſeful regulations for the 
; in e better order of the government ; and by the 
oſeri- * plenitude of his power changed in great meaſure 
. * the whole conſtitution of it, from a democratical 
bes * to an ariſtocratical form, by advancing the pre- 
per- « rogative of the Senate, and depreſling that of the 
was 8 P eople. He took from the Equeſtrian order the 
h all * judgment of all cauſes, which they had enjoyed 
e * from the time of the Gracchi, and reſtored it to 
Para] « the Senate; deprived the People of the right 
aſant of chuſing the Prieſts, and replaced it in the col- 
as + leges of. Prieſts; but above all, he abridged the 
wha WM © moderate power of the Tribunes, which had been 
- pro- * the chief © ſource of all their civil diſſenſions; for 
Merle he made them incapable of any other Magiſtracy 
0 * after the Tribunate; reſtramed the liberty of ap- 
eepub⸗ * pealing to them; took from them their capital pri- 
atified * vilege, of propoſing Laws to the People; ; and left 
ſpecial « them nothing but their negative; or, as Cicero 
3 « ſays, the power only of helping, not of - hurting 
Te of MY e ane. But that he might not be ſuſpected of 
been * aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a total ſub- 
ies of Ml Verſion of the Republic, he ſuffered the Conſuls 
us and 8 The hiſtorian, when he ſavs, that ee 
th and the Tribunes had been the LE ve den the 2 — 
nd for at Rame, ſeems to have forgot that the ſame immoderate power 


1d laid bad likewiſe'been the only ſource of the real liberty, the public © 
ſo that MW vue, che conqueſts, and the glory of the Republic; and that | 
ad the anus of the Tribunitian Autbority had been. wholly o- 

| caſioned by the ambition, avarice, and uſurpations of the Ari- 
ade by focratic faction, Ciceros honef men, his goed Citizens. See Ic. 
. S ya Wl o-nfion te the fourth book of ws hiflory ; 2 Introduction to 
Weyer, the ſeventh book, 
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Midd. p. 


30. 


The Reman Hiflory. Book VII. 


« to be choſen in a regular manner, and to govern, 
« as uſual, in all the ordinary affairs of the City: 


_ « whilſt he employed himſelf in reforming the diſ- 
8 orders of the State, by putting his new Laws 


« jn execution; and in diſtributing the confiſcated 


ande of the prot party among his Legions : 


« So that the ReyuBLic ſeemed to be once more 


 * SETFLED ona LEGAL BASIS, and the Laws and 


Ide proceedings Degan to flouriſh in the Fo- 
rum.“ 

After giving this account of Sylla's uſurpation 
and tyranny, and after relating his end, the hiſto- 
rian-has theſe very curious paſſages : 


« Sylla had one felicity peculiar to himſelf, of 


* being the only man in BRO Fa, in whom the 
dium of the moſt barbarous d cruelties was extin- 


guiſbed by the glory of his great acts. Cicero, 


M. Abbe 4 St. Real ſpeaks to the ſame effect; only 


he imputes the ob vion, into which þ gt L cruelties were caſt, to 
bis anpicaT1ON alone. 


Sylla, par un retour a Ma: de vengeance, de 


pouvoir, de ſang & de commandement ; moins peut etre par 


moderation, & par grandeur d'ame, comme on l'a toujours 
public, que par inquietude ; saviſa de quitter ſa Dictature & 


Empire, & de femettre le commandement entre les mains des 


Conſuls: Changement prodigieux, qui rendit des ce jour Sylla 


Fidole des Romains. On oublia tout le ſang de la profeription ; 


four ne ſe ręſſouvenir que de la liberti rendue; & on vit en lui 


Feremple d'un uſurpateur le plus violent, & le plus ſangui- 


naire, mort -paifiblement dans ſon lit, aim, adbrt de Tous 
LES CITOYENS. [ Theſe laſt words are mere romance, as the 
whole ſequel of the hiſtory evinces]. Si SI LA avoit toujours 
te bon „on Pauroit moins aime, que quand, apres 


2 2 a Paric, il lui . de lui rendre la liberte, 
727 5 " though 


ww 


II. 


ern, 
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though he had a good opinion of his cauſe, yet 
« deteſted the inhumanity of his victory, and never 
« ſpeaks of him with reſpect, nor of his government, 


hut as a proper tyranny ; calling him a maſter of 


« three mer peſtilent vices, luxury, avarice, and 
« cruelty.” 


Notwithſtanding the peculiar felicity above 


mentioned, Cicero, we fee, remembers Sylla's in- 
humanity, and never ſpeaks of him with reſpect; 

and © As ſoon as Sylla was dead, the old diſſen- 
« ſions, that had been ſmothered a while by the 
* terror of his power, burſt out again into a flame, 


between the two factions, ſupported ſeverally 


by the two Conſuls, Q Catulus and M. Lepi- 
* dus, Who were wholly oppoſite to each other 


in party and politics. Læpidus reſolved, at all 


adventures, fo reſcind the ads of Sylla, and re- 


4 cal the exiled Marians ; and began openly to 


* ſolicit the People to ſupport him in that reſo- 
* lution : but his attempt, though plauſible, was 
* factions and unſeaſonable, tending to overturn 
THE PRESENT SETTLEMENT of the REPUBLIC, 
* which, after its late wounds and loſs of civil 
blood, wanted nothing ſo much as reſt and quiet, 
* to recover a tolerable degree of ſtrength.” That ; 
is to ſay, Sy/la's gang of robbers and murderers 
wanted nothing ſo much as public peace and quiet, | 
that they might have no diſturbance in the enjoy- 
ment of their plunder and depredations. And 
Catulus, the collegue of Lepidus, being one of 
that gang, and being aided * the reſt, difap- 
pointed all his deſigns, though © he had with him 
TM * ſeyeral 
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Vid. ſup. 


p. 160. 


p- 265. 


P-. 323» 


L ſeveral of the chief Magiſtrates, and the good 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


« wiſhes of all the Tribunes,“ and of all the po- 
pular party; in whoſe minds the dium of Sylla's 
cruelties was not extinguiſhed by the glory of his 


great gels. 
Bur whoever might diſlike Sylla' s en 


it was fucticus (in the opinion of the hiſtorian 
above cited) to elicit the People to make any ai. 
teration in it. 
The very ingenious M. Crevier is of the fame 
opinion. Speaking of that cui ſentence pro- 
nounced by Catulus, on occaſion of Cæſar's erect- 
ing the ſtatne of Marius — Ceſar no longer un- 


Tone XI, dermines, but openly attacks the Republic. — * The 


reflection was juſt, The government was at that 
© time founded upon the Laws and Inſtitutions of 
 « Sylla, and it was not poſſible to revive the party 
of Marius [i. e. the popular party] without in- 
troducing a general ſubverſion of all things.” 
Again, We have ſeen, that Ha had de- 
.* prived them [the ſons of the proſcribed] of 
the capacity of holding dignities, and of being 
admitted into the Senate. This was very hard: 
© but Sylla* s Inflitutions were then the bafis sf 
© the government, and it was impoſſible to infringe 
- him, without putting the whole State into con- 
« fuſion. The Conſul [Cicero] was. therefore 
2 obliged to oppoſe their demand, how d 
ſoever it ſeemed.” _ 
The learned writer will, I hope, excuſe me, if 
I fay, that the reaſen he aſſigus for thinking that 
Catulus ſpoke wiſely, and Cicero acted juſtly in 


| the inſtances mentioned, could have no place in 
the 
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the minds of Catulus and Cicero: becauſe, in fact, 
the Laws and Inſtitutions of Sy//a were not the 
baſis of the government, when Catulus uttered 


his wiſdom in 688 ; nor when Cicero oppoled the 
demand made * che ſons of the proſcribed, 1 in 


690. | 


The principal Laws * Inſtitutions of "Y 


a 


hoſe that concerned the conſtitution of the go- 


vernment, had been abrogated ſome years be- 
fore. The TxIBUNEs had been reinitated in the 
ancient privileges of the Tribunate : tothe PEo- 
?LE had been reſtored the prerogative of electing 
the prieſts ; and the SENATORS had been. e 
of the ſole right of judicature. | 

Except the practice of chuſing annually twenty 
Queſtors, inſtead of Eight, to ſupply the nume- 
rous vacancies in the Senate, whoſe' complement 
of members Sy//a had much enlarged, ſcarce any 
thing remained of his innovations, but the new 
Senators, whom he had made powerful by making 
them rich, in the manner deſcribed * above. 

Theſe ruffians and their creatures were Ciceros 
RgeUBLIC, and their ſettlement in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the power of the State was the /ettle- 
ment, which he was ſo zealous to maintain and 
preſerve; and which the ſons of the proſcribed; 
had they been reſtored (as equity required) to a 
capacity of holding public dignities, and of being 


admitted into the Senate, might poſſibly have 


endangered. As Cæſar had no zeal for the pre- 
fervation of this ſettlement, but was for reinſtating 


the children of the proſeribed in the rights and 


0! Ys * ys Privilege 


P- 211. 


p- 306. 
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to oppoſe hat is 
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privileges they were born to, we ſee in what ſenſe 
he was, at this time, an enemy lo the REPUBLIC. ;! 
I ſhall here add M. Vertot's account of the State 


of Rome, when Cicero was Conſul. 
* Debauchery, luxury, and, their natural con- 


« ſequence, poverty, gave birth to Catiline's con- 


« ſpiracy : the exceſſive ambition of ſome pri- 
« yate men ſtrengthened it, at a time when Rome 
« bad ſcarce any thing left of a Republican govern- 


« ment, beſides the bare name. The great ones 


alone reigned with abſolute authority. The 
whole adminiſtration was centered in a few 


families, who handed the Conſular dignity about 


* from one to another 3. A ſmall number of 
Citizens, by turns, diſpoſed of the command 
of the armies, as alſo the government and re- 
* venues of the provinces. They being arbiters 
« of peace and war, and accuſtomed to the ho- 
mages and honours that go along with ſovereign 


power, it happened very ſeldom, that any of 


them, at the quitting of their great places, 
could eaſily reſolve to return to a private life, 
becauſe this would put them again upon a level 
with their Fellow-Citizens. Some gained the 


vaffection of their ſoldiers, either by a remiſſ- 
2 neſs in military diſcipline, or * ſelf. intereſted 


c Ciceros election to th Conſullbip, who was a  New-man, and 
whoſe promotion olly aſcribed to his merit, might ſeem 
faid, if Salluſt had not made us know, 
that the elevation of the Orator to that dignity, was but an er- 
ception from a general rule, and chiefly owing to the public's 


þeing alarmed with the rumour of a dreadful conſpiracy ready 
to break out, of which the courtezan Fulvia had, to many per- 
ſons, given hints and intimations. 


« liberalities 


0 


lities 


nor when he rejected the 
the proſcribed ; for then he thought Ha“ Y Laws 


dee a citation in p. 205, from Middle 5 Life of Cicero 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 


« liberalities. 
« the votes of the People, to raiſe themſelves, or 
« their creatures, to the chief poſts. Thoſe that 
« were out-bribed, and loſt the day, caſed their 
* envy, by endeavouring to render the power 
« of their rivals ſuſpetted, and caſt about to pro- 
« mote their ruin at the Ig of 28 2 51 
« peace h. of 

If this be a true account of the Rand! Go- 
ernment and Adminiſtration in the time of Ci- 
cero, can this nominal REpuBLIc be called Rome 


in its Free- State? the REevBLIC in its ancient 
Form and Conſtitution? Yet this is that Reev- 


Lic, of which, as if it were in its perfect * 
ſtate, Ciceros Engliſh hiftorian, in giving * cha- 
rater of his hero, thus writes 

* As to his public conduct, no man was ever a 
„more determined PaTztorT, or a warmer lover 
* of his country than he. 
* natural temper, choice of life and principles, 
made its true intereſt inſeparable from his own. 
His general view, therefore, was always one and 
the ſame, to ſupport the peace and liberty of 
the Republic, in that Form and Conſtitution of it 

« cohich their anceſtors had delivered down 'to 
* them. He looked upon that as the only foun- 
* dation on which it could be ſupported.” 


We have ſeen, that he was not of this mind 


when he ſpoke againſt Rullus's Agrarian Law, 
petition: of the ſons of 


1 7 and 


Others bought with large anne 


«Vid: vet. 
vii. P · LL 


Vol. . Ps 


562. 


His whole character, 
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and Inſtitutions were the only bæſis upon Which | 


the government could ſtand. 
That Cicero, to the time of his attaining the 


Conſulſhip, never had any view in his public con- 
duct, but his own intereſt and elevation, is abun- 
dantly manifelt from ſo much of his hiſtory as has 
been given in the foregoing pages. What his 
views were in his public conduct during his Ma- 
giſtracy, and after tlie expiration of it, we ſhall 
know by impartially conſidering his conduct. But 


the ſecret of all his politics and patriotiſm is ſuf- 
ficiently divulged by his panegyriſt, where he 


fays, It is certain there was not a man in the Re- 


« public ſo particularly engaged, both by Principle 
and intereſt, to wiſh well to its liberty,” Ci. e. to 


its being abſulutely governed by the SENATE, under 
_ the influence of Cicero] “or who had ſo much 10 
* loſe by the ſubverſion of it: For he was un- 


0 doubredly the Firſt Citizen in it; had the Chief 


* Sce 
Midd. 


'Treat. on 


the Rome 


Senate, p. 
116. 


Influence in the Sxxar E, the chief authority 


« with the People, — as long as it was governed 


« by civil methods, and ſtood upon the founda · 
« tion of its Laws:” With which Laws * the 
SEXATE frequently diſpenſed ; as did Cicero him- 
ſelf, during his Conſulſhip, as we ſhall preſently. 
fee: And there is hardly an afſafm mentioned. 
in the Roman ſtory, whoſe merit, if he killed a 


popular man, is not extolled by Cicero, for the he- 


roic deed. But none have a larger ſhare of the. 
Orator's praifes than Scipio Næſica and Opimius, 
the murderers of the two Gracchi ; the two belt | 
Cnizens e that "_ could ever boaſt. 
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II. Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 27 
nich Thus much it was thought proper to ob- 

| ſerve concerning Cicero and his politics, that we 

may thence collect the degree of credit which is 

due to thoſe parts of the Roman hiſtory, which 

have been received upon the authority of Cicero 

alone, particularly men's characters, and the mo- 

tires from which they acted. 

« As to the nature of my work,” ſays Cicers's Pref. xix. 
Engliſþ hiſtorian, © tho' the title of it carries no- 
thing more than the hiſtory of Cicero's Life ; 

«yet it might properly enough be called he 
« hiſtory of Cicero's Times: ſince, from his firſt ' 
4 adyancement to the public magiſtracies, there 
was not auy thing of moment tranſacted in the 
State, in which he did not bear an eminent 

part: : ſo that, to make the whole work of a 
piece, I have given a ſummary account of the 

Roman affairs during the time even of his mi- 
*nority; and agreebly to what I promiſed in my 
* propoſals, have carried on a ſeries of hiſtory, 

through a period of above fixty years, [that is, | 
l from A. U. 647, when Cicero was born, to 

4710. ], which for the importance of the events, 
* and the dignity of the perſons concerned in them, 

*is by far the moſt intereſting of any in the an- 

" nals of Rome. 

In the execution of this deſign, I have 8 
«ſued, as cloſely as I could, that very PLAN, 

* which Cicero himſelf had ſketched out, for the 
* model of a complete hiſtory, where he lays 
belt * it down as a fundamental law, That the writers 
„ * ſhould nat dare to affirm what was falſe, or to 
Thus */uppreſs what was true; nor give any ſuſpicion, 
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The Roman Hiftory, Book VIII. 
« either of favour or diſaſfection: That, in the 


relation of facts, he ſhould obſerve the order of 


« time, and ſometimes add the deſcription of places ; 
«ſhould firſt explain the counſels ; then the acts; 


and, laſtly, the events of things: That in the coun- 
« /els, be ſhould inter poſe his own judgment on the 
« merit of them; in the acts, relate not only what 


« was done, but how it was done; in the events, 
he what ſhare chance, or raſhneſs, or prudence, 
« had in them that he ſhould deſcribe likewiſe 


« the particular characters of all the great per- 


* ſons, who bear any conſiderable part in the ſtory; 
« and ſhould dreſs up the whole in a clear and 
« equable ſtile, without affecting any ornaments, or 


« ſeeking any other praiſe, but of perſpicuity. 


« As I have borrowed my PLAN, ſo I haue 


«. drawn my materials alſo from Cicero; whoſe 
cr, are the moſt authentic monuments that re. 
 *-mazrn to us, of all the great tranſactions of that 


age being the original accounts of one, who hin- 
* ſelf was not only a ſpectator, but a principal actor 


in them. There is not a ſingle part of his 
" writings, which does not give ſome light as well 


« into his own hiſtory, as into that of the Republic: 

« But His familiar letters, and, above all, thoſe to 
« Atticus, may juſtly be called the memoirs of the 
times; for they contain, not only a diſtin& 
account of every memorable. event, but lay open 
« the ſprings and motives, whence each of them pro- 

« ceeded; ſo that as a polite writer, who lived in 
« that very age, and perfectly knew the merit of 
1 thoſe le ters, ſays, the man wha reads them, w! ll 


66 have 
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Chap. xi. The Roman Hyfory. 

« have no occaſion for any other biftory of thoſe 

« times *.”? 
Another polite writer, T huanus, is of bes 


that we have no hiſtories, upon the truth of which 
ne can depend, but ſuch as have been written of 


tranſactions, wherein the hiſtorians themſelyes 


were principal actors, and have been /ncere 
enough to ſpeak the ruth of their own motives and 
purpoſes. Whether Cicero had this ſincerity, and 


The hiſtorian, however, has made ſome uſe of other helps. 
——* After | had gone through my review of Cicero's writings, 
my next recourſe was to the other ancients, both Greeks and 
« Remans, who had touched upon the affairs of that age. 
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Corn. 


Nep. in Vit. 


Attic. 4 6. 


Pref. p. 


xxiii. 


«Thoſe ſerved me chiefly to fill up the interſtices of general | 


« hiſtory, and to illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages, which were but 
«* ſlightly mentioned by Cicero; as well as to add ſome ſtories 
and circumſtances, which tradition had preſerved, concerning 


« Cicero himſelf, or any of the chief actors, whoſe characters I 


© had delineated. 

« But the Greek hiſtorians, who treat profeſſedly of theſe 
times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, though they are all very uſe- 
* ful for illuſtrating many important facts of ancient hiſtory, 
* which would otherwiſe have been loſt, or imperfectly tranſ- 
* mitted to us, are yet at to be read without ſome caution, as 
« being rangers to the language and cuftoms of Rome, and 


* liable to frequent miſtakes, as well as /ubje to prejudices in their 


relation of Roman affairs.” 
IN. B. We are not to underſtand this as ſaid of all the Greek 


hiſtorians, who have treated of Roman affairs, but of thoſe 


5 hiſtorians who have written of theſe times, [and who 
do not ſpeak ſo advantageouſly of Cicero, as his Engliſb hiſto- 


rian could wiſh :] For with regard to other times, [in which Ci- 
cero is not concerned, and when we have a favourite hypo- 
theſis.to ſupport, ] one Greek hiftorian ought to be of greater aut- 
bority <vith us than all the Latin writers together. Middleton's 
Treatiſe of the Roman Senate, p. 20. See Obſervations, &c. 
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14 220 The Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. F 
1 likewiſe a due degree of candour in ſpeaking of aſl 
1 the motives and purpoſes of the Chiefs of the oppy. ver 
bl |< te party, the reader will judge occaſionally, An 
= Car.. Salluſt, after relating the univerſal preva- - 
1 Consrr. lency, at Rome, of thoſe vices that are the ruin 0 
1 kacr. of States, rapactous covetouſi refs, ſbameleſs venality, thi 
| and boundleſs luxury, adds, that Catiline had col- 85 
A lected, which in ſuch a City it was not difficult to 115 
4 do, a band of needy profligates, who attended him Fo 
bi as guards to his perſon : that he had been very Ml 15 
1 aſſiduous in ſeeking intimacies with young perſons 58 
4 chiefly, whoſe minds being ſoft and pliable were _ 
| eaſily moulded to what faſhion he pleaſed : that 10 
i | ſome of theſe he provided with harlots ; others Mt 
i with horſes and dogs; and ſpared no coſt to gra- aff 
j b rify the favourite paſſions, whatever they were, 15 
5 of his followers. The young men, thus ſeduced, 12 
f | and made indigent by ſquandering their fortunes, Ml q, 
= he trained up to every kind of wickedneſs ; with ** 
i | fearleſs impudence to become falſe witneſſes; WM 00 
5 forge deeds; and not to ſtick even at murder þ 

which they ſomerimes committed without provo- 6 
cation, without 9 4 8 and merely to keep 7 
their hands in exerciſe k. | hh 


nN. B. We — Cone had the {kill to do all 
this, and to perpetrate numberleſs other crimes (during a courſe 
of more than twenty years profligacy) in ſuch a way, as did 
not render him, in appearance, unworthy of the friendſhip of 

the mowesr,: Catulus, and the Cons ul ARS, &c. — For Ci- 
cers himſelf, with all his penetration, was once almoſt deceived 
by him, fo as to take him for a good Citizen, a lower of honeſt 
men, 4 form and faithful FRO Me ipfam, me, inquam, quon- 
| Depending. 
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| chip. ix. 434 
* Depending on the aid of theſe his friends and 
g of aſſociates, he formed a deſign to overturn the go- 


Ne- vernment, and raiſe himſelf to ſupreme power. 
| And it is ſaid, that his ſcheme was not withour 

a foundation of probability; Italy being drained 
. in a manner of regular forces; Pompey at a great 


* diſtance, with the beſt army of the empire; al 
ity, things quiet at home ; the Senate in a careleſs ſe- 
col- curity; and he himſelf in great hopes of obtain- 
It to ing the Conſulſhip. But it was chiefly from the 
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him ſupport of Sylla's veteran ſoldiers, whoſe cauſe he Wasa. 
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54 | had always eſpouſed, and among whom he had N 
6 been bred, that he promiſed himſelf ſucceſs in his 4 


INES 
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MIL enterprize. Theſe, to the number of about 
loo, ooo, had been ſettled in the ſeveral colonics 

and diſtriQs of Italy, in the poſſeſſion of lands aſ- 
aſſigned to them by Sylla, which the generality 

had ſince waſted by their vices and luxury ; ſo 

that they wanted another civil war to e their 
ſhattered fortunes. 1 
About the beginnning of 7 (689) f in he Salluſt. 
Conſulſhip of L. Cz/ar. and C. Figulus, : Catiline 
began to open his project to his conſidents; to 

each of them at fr alone: and having ſounded 

them ſufliciently, ſo as to perceive their ſeveral 
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dam ille pens decepit, cum Ef civis mibi bonus 7 optimi eujuſque 
do all cupidus, & firmus amicus & Sdeles videretur. Cajus ego facĩi- 
courſe nora oculis prius quam opinione, manibus. and, quam ſuſpi- 
as did cione, deprebendi. Cujus in magnis catervis amicorum fi fuit 
hip of etiam Cælius, magis eſt, ut ipſe moleſtò ferat exraſle ſe, ſitut 
or C. vonnunpuam in eodem homine me quogug erroris mei | panitet, quam 
ceived WW -ut iftias amicitiz crimen reformidet. © Pro Cb, 6. One 
' honeſt of the articles in the charge againſt; Crus was that, he had 
quon- lived in * with Catiline. | 
ding Es, 5 tempers 
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Flor. iv. 1. 
Dio, p. 43- 
Plut. in 
Cic. 

Cic, in 
Brut. 350. 


7 as Roman  Hifory. Book VIII. 


tempers and diſpoſitions, he called together all 


thoſe who were the moſt diſtreſſed in their affairs, 
and the moſt deſperately bold; judging it now ad- 


viſeable to ſpeak to them in a body. In this af. 


ſembly, there were, of Senatorian rank, P. Car- 


nelius Lentulus Sura, P. Autromus, L. Caſſius Lon- 
ginus, C. Cethegus, P. Sylla and S. Sylla, (the ſons 
of Servius Sylla) L. Vargunteius, Q Annius, M. 


Porcius Lecca, L. Beſtia, and 2. Curius : Of the 
- Equeſtrian order, M. Fulvius Nobilior, L. Stati- 
lus, P. Gabinius Capito, and C. Cornelius, 

 Lentulus was deſcended from a Patrician branch 


of the Cornehan family, one of the moſt nume - 
u. rous, as well as the moſt ſplendid, in Rome. His 
. grandfather had born the title of prince of th: 


Senate, and was the moſt active in the purſuit 


and deſtruction of C. Gracchus, in which he re- 


ceived a dangerous wound. The grandſon, by 


the fayour of his noble birth, had been advanced 


to the Conſulſhip about eight years before, but 
was turned out of the Senate ſoon after by the 
Cenſors, for the notorious infamy of his life, till 
by obtaining the Prætorſhip a ſecond time, which 
he now actually enjoyed, he recovered his for- 
mer place and rank in that ſupreme council. His 


parts were but moderate, or rather flow ; yet 


the comelineſs of his perſon, the gracefulne(s 
and propriety of his action, the ſtrength and 


ä ſweetneſs of his voice, procured him ſome repu- 
tation as a ſpeaker. He was lazy, luxurious, and 


profligately wicked; yet fo vain and ambitious, 


as to expeR, from the overthrow of the govern- 


ment, to be the ficſt 1 man in the Republic; in 
which 
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which fancy he was ſtrongly flattered by ſome 
crafty ſeotlhſayers, who aſſured him from the Sibyi- 
line books, that there were three Cornelius's de- 


223 


ſtined to the dominion of Rome; that Cinna and Cic. in 


Ha had already poſſeſſed it, and the prophecy 


wanted to be completed in him. With theſe 
views he entered freely into the conſpiracy, truſt- 


ing to Catiline's vigour for the execution, and 
hoping to reap the chief fruit from its ſucceſs. 

Cethegus, of an extraction equally noble (being 
of the Cornelian family) was of a temper fierce, 


Cat. 3. 4. 
it. S- 6, 


Juv. Sat. 
| viii. 231. 


impetuous, and daring, to a degree even of fury. 


He had been warmly engaged in the cauſe of Ma- 


ive, with whom he was driven out of Rome ;. but 


when Sy/la's affairs became proſperous, he pre- 
ſently changed ſides, and throwing himſelf at 
Hlla's feet, and promiſing great ſervices was 
reſtored to the City. After Sy//a's death, by in- 
trigues and faction he acquired ſo great an in- 
uence, that, while Pompey was abroad, he go- 
rerned all things at home; procured for Anto- 
mus, that command over the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean, and for Lucullus, the management 
of the Mithridatic war. In the heighth of this 
power he made an excurſion into Sparn, to raiſe 
contributions in that province, where, meeting 
with ſome oppoſition to his violences, he had the 
hardineſs to inſult, and even wound the Pro- 
conſul Q. Metellus Pius, But the inſolence of 
his conduct, and the infamy of his life, gradually 


App. 399+ 


Aſcon. in 
Verr. 2. Jo 
Plut. in 
Luc. 


Pro SyUa, 
35 


diminiſhed, antar laſt deſtroyed his credit; when, 
inding himſelf. controuled by the Magiſtrates, 
and the particular vigilance of Cicero, he entered 


_ eagerly 
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The Roman Ziftory. Book VIII. 
eagerly into Catilines plot, and was entruſted, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, with the moſt bloody 


and deſperate part of it, the taſk of maſſacring 
their enemies within the City. The reſt of the 


conſpirators were not leſs illuſtrious for their 


Flor. I. iv. birth. The two Syllas were nephews to the Did. 


Salluſt. : 


lor of that name. Autronius had obtained the Con- 
ſüulſhip, but was deprived for bribery ; and (C3 
us was à competitor for it with Cicero himſelf, 
In ſhort, they were all of the ſame ſtamp and 
character; men whom diſappointments, ruined 


fortunes, W lives, had prepared for any de- 
ſign againſt the State; and all whoſe hopes of 


eaſe and advancement Uependel on a change of 


affairs, and the ſubverſion of the Republic. i.. 


Of the preſent Ari/tocracy or Oligarchy.] 
With theſe were joined many from the colo- 
nes and principal towns of /taly, men of family 


and intereſt in their ſeveral countries. There 


were bkewiſe ſeveral other noblemen engaged in 
this confpiracy, but with more caurion and ſecre- 
cy: Men, excited to it, not by want, or diſtreſs 
of any fort, but by the hopes of lawleſs power . 

Catiline having aſſembled at his own houſe 
thofe firſt. rate heroes above-named, led them into 


2 a private part of it, and there, i in a ſpirited hae 


— there were at "that time, who believed Craſu 


mot unacquainted with the defign ; and that to reduce the 


power of Parpan, whom. be hated, and who. was then at th 
head. of à great army, ho, wonld. willingly hoye promer® 


| any ſcheme whatſoever : and that he hoped, in caſe the con 


ſpiracy facceeded; to wake himſelf, without much difficulty, 
NE Sallaft, 


rangue, 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiftory. 225 
* rangue, repreſented to them, © that the govern- 
ment was fallen entirely into the hands of 4 

« fer; that theſe held kings and princes their 

a tributaries ; that whole nations paid taxes to 

* theſe, while all the reſt of the Roman Citizens, | 
how worthy, or brave ſoever, remained without 
© intereſt or authority, and were looked upon as 

« contemptible mob, the ſlaves of thoſe; to 

4 whom they ought to be a terrour : — Would it 

« not be better to die in a brave attempt, than to 
* live the ſport of ſuch men's inſolence?— We have 

« poverty at home and debts abroad; our condition 


pes of Wi is bad, our expectations worſe. Rouſe' then to 
nge of action. I call the Gods to witneſs, that ſucceſs 
[1.6 Wil in our hands. Nothing 1s wanting but to make 

* the attempt. All that you have fo long wiſhed | 
; colo- for is now within your reach, Liberty, Riches,- 
family - Honours ; theſe will be the ſure rewards of an 
There BY « hy victory,” 
ged in His aſſociates, though being extremely wretch- 
ſecre- ed, deſtitute of all things, even of every honeſt 
af hope) they were pleaſed with the deſign, in gene- 
wer tal, of throwing the State into confuſion, as ima- 
houſe gining that this muſt ſome how or other turn to 
m e their benefit; yet deſired that he would be a little 
ed ba · more particular concerning the terms on which 
cafe they were to engage in the enterprize, the aſſiſt- 
Ince the WY ance on which they might depend for carrying it 
n at the i On, and the advantages they were to expect from 
promote WY it, Catiline promiſed them an abolition of their 
3 debts ; the preſcription of their particular enemies, 


and of the rich; Plunder i in abundance; in ſhort, 
angus, ver. VE Qt © RE 
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every advantage that conquelt and uncontrouled 
power can give. He told them, that Pe, with 
an army in Hither Spain, and P. Sitius Nucerinus, 


with another in Mauritania, were both engaged 


in the undertaking : That C. Antonius, whom he 
hoped to have for his collegue in the Conſulſhip, 
was his intimate friend, and deſperately diſtreſſed 
in his affairs; and that, in conjunction with him, 
he would, as ſoon as they ſhould enter upon their 


office, begin the execution of the great deſign. He 


reminded them of the rich fruits, which ſome there 


preſent had reaped from Syllas victory — And 
when he perceived that his diſcourſe had raiſed 


the ſpirits of the whole company, and filled their 
minds with pleaſing hopes, he prefled them to be 
active in promoting his intereſt ar the approach- 
ing election, and then diſmiſſed the Aﬀembly 8, 
In this conſpiracy was 2. Curius, a man of no 


mean family, but who, for his ſcandalous conduct, 


had been expelled the Senate by the Cenſors. 


1 Some have ſaid that Catiline did not impart to his aſſociates 


| his whole purpoſe, till he had firſt ſworn them to ſecrecy ; and 
that, before he tendered them the oath, he cauſed a bow! of 


wine, mixed with human blood, 7 be handed round fi from onc ts 


another (after the manner uſed at ſolemn ſacrifices), of which, 


when they had all participated, he let them know that his de- 
ſign in this execrable ceremony was to bind them the more 
ſtrictly to mutual faith, as being privy to each other's guilt i in ſo 


abominable an act. 


- Others have thought that this and many other particular 
were the inventions of Cicero's friends, who, by aggravating tht 
crimes of the conſpirators, ſought to allay the odium which fell 
upon him for putting them to death without trial. © For my pai! 
« (adds Salluſi) T could never meet wwith any proof of the fact, pre. 

< portioned to the * gf it.” 
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I. Chap. ix. 
led Deſperately audacious he was, yet had not more 
ich boldneſs than levity ; for whatever he heard he 
nus, diſcloſed ; he could not conceal even his own 
ged crimes; in à word, he conſidered neither what he 
| he ſaid, nor what he did. There had been, for a 
hip, long time, a criminal intercourſe between him arid 
fled Fulvia, a lady of quality. He had ruined his 
Um, fortune by the exceſs of his liberality to her; and 
heir ſo ſoon as ſhe perceived that he was poor, he 
He found himſelf deſpiſed. Impatient under this diſ- 
here grace, he began now to talk big, and to boaſt of 
And mountains of gold, which he ſhould ſoon be maſter 
aiſed of; and, ſometimes, inſtead of the humble ſuitor, 
their the ſubmiſſive lover, he put on the fierce tyrant, 
to be Wl threatening to ſtab her, if ſhe would not be ob- 
oach- ſequious to his pleaſure. - This change of ſtyle 
y s. made her curious to know the ground of it. She 
of no very ſoon got the ſecret out of him; and whether 
nduct, WI ſhe made ſmall account of the promiſes of a ru- 
nſors ined lover, or had no opinion of an enterprize 
| managed by debauchees, and giddy, thoughtleſs 
2 young men, or had too much of common huma- 
& alot nity to approve of the deteſtable deſign, ſhe dif- 
n en, cloſed what ſhe had learnt to ſeveral perſons of 
which, diſtinction; but without mentioning her author. 


t his de- 
he more 
ailt in ſo 


The rumour of a dreadful plot, ready to break 
out, produced a forward diſpoſition, univerſally, 
to confer the Conſulſhip on Cicero, his abilities 


articular: W being well known, and he being then one of the 
ating . candidates. For before this, almoſt all the nobles 
4 5 "Wl formed through envy, and thought that the Con- 
N ſular dignity would in a manner be profaned, if 


he, deſerving as he was, yet being a neu man, 


Deſpe- Q 2 W 


Vid. ſup. 
P · 122. 
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ſhould be inveſted with it: But when impending | 
dangers threatened, pride and envy ſubſided. 

Accordingly, the Centuries, with one voice, pro- 
claimed AM. Tullius Cicero the firſt Conſul (giving 
him C. Antonius for a Collegue); a heavy blow, 
which very much ſhocked the generality of the 
Conſpirators. Catiline's fury, however, abated not 
in the leaſt ; he exerted himſelf every day more 
and more; provided magazines of arms in all the 


moſt 8 places of Italy; borrowed mo- 


ney either on his own credit, or that of his friends, 
and tranſmitted it to Feſulz, in Etruria, to one 
Manlius, a bold and experienced centurion, who, 
having enrolled a conſiderable body of men, 
waited only his orders to take the field. 

It is ſaid, that, about this time, Catiline gained 


to his intereſt a great number of men of all ranks; 


and ſome women too, who had once been able 
to ſupport a vaſt expence by proſtitution, but 


who, when age had put an end to their gains 


without leſſening their luxury, had contracted 
heavy debts : By their means he hoped to engage 
the City-ſlaves to ſer the City on fire. Theſe 


women were likewiſe to draw their huſbands into 


the plot or to kill them. 55 
Catiline, notwithſtanding theſe 3 taken 
bir war, declared himſelf a candidate for the next 


year's Conſulſhip; and renewed his efforts, with 


Midd. p. 
267. 


greater vigour than ever, to obtain i it; hoping, if 


he ſhould be choſen, to govern jy Sr as he 
pleaſed.. He purſued his pretenſion by ſuch open 


methods of bribery, that Cicero publiſhed. @ new 


[Jaw Want it, with he additional penalty of a ien 


— 


year's 


II. 


ling 


Chap. ix. 


The Roman Hiftory. 
year's exile, prohibiting likewiſe ell ſbews of gla- 
diators, within two years from the time of ſuing for 
any Magiſtracy, unleſs they were ordered by the will 
of a perſon deceaſed, and on a certain day therein 
ſpecified. Catiline, who knew the law to be le- 
yelled at him principally, formed a deſign to kill 
Cicero, with ſome other chiefs of the Senate, on 
the day of election; but Cicero gave information 
of it to the Senate the day before, upon which 
the election was deferred, that they might have 
time to deliberate on an affair of ſo great im- 
portance: and the day following, in a full houſe, 
he called upon Catiline to clear himſelf of this 
charge; where, without denying or excuſing it, 
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he bluntly told them that there were two bodies in 


the Republic, meaning the Senate and the People, 


firm without a head; which laſt had ſo well deſerved 
of him, that it ſhould never want a head while be 
lived. He had made a declaration of the ſame 


the one of them infirm with a weak head, the other 


kind, and in the ſame place, a few days before, 


when, upon Cato's threatening bim with an impeach- 
ment, he fiercely replied, that if any flame ſhould be 
excited in his fortunes, he «would . 5 not 
with water, but a general ruin. 


At the Conſular Election, which came on pre- 
ſently after this, Cicero apprehending, there would 
be an attempt to aſſaſſinate him in the Field of 


Mars, took care to throw hack his gown, and let 


on the Multitude a ſenſe of the common danger, 


| prevented, as he told Catiline afterwards to his 
| face, 


Q 3 


the People ſee a ſhining breaſt-plate, which he wore 
under it: a precaution which, deeply imprinting 
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and impatient to execute his grand plot. With 
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face, his deſign of killing not only bim, but D. Ju- 
nius Silanus, and L. Licinius Muræna, who were 
declared Conſuls elect. 


Catiline, thus a ſecond time repulſed, and 
breathing nothing but revenge, was now eager 


this view he diſpatched C. Manlius, then at Rome, 


to Feſulæ, and the adjacent parts of Etruria; Sep- 


timius to the territory of Picenum; C. Julius into 
Apulia; and others to different places, where he 
thought they might be moſt ſerviceable ta his de- 
ſign. At the ſame time, he was buſily employed 
in contriving the moſt effectual means to murder 
the Conſul, and ſet fire to the City. He poſted 


armed men in convenient places; was himſelf 
always armed; ordered his followers to be ſo too; 


was ever preſſing them to be upon their guard, 


and prepared for action: Day and night he paſſed 


without ſleep, and in a hurry; and yet was un- 


wearied with his never- ceaſing toils. 


Of all theſe meaſures for war, maſſacres, and 


| conflagrations, Cicero received intelligence from 
Craſſus, who, with M. Marcellus and Metellus Scipio, 
came to his houſe at midnight, and having cauſed 


him to be waked, put into his hand a pacquet 


of letters, which had been left with Craſſuss por- 
ter by a perſon unknown. Among theſe letters 


was one directed to Craſſus himſelf, but without 


. the name of the writer : the reſt were directed to 


other Senators. Craſſus opened his own, and find- 


ing in it an exhortation to him to quit Rome, be- 
cauſe Catiline was ſoon to make great havock there, 
be immediately carried all the letters to the Con- 


ſul; 


8 
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ſul; who thereupon convened the Senate, and 
delivered them, each according to its Direction. 
Being read aloud to the Aﬀembly, they were 
found ro contain advices of the ſame import as 


| thoſe to Craſſus; and it was at this time, (the 2 iſt 
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of Ofober) and upon this occaſion that the Senate, 


by a decree, ordered the Conſuls to take care that 
the Republic received no Detriment. Catiline, never- 
theleſs, on the ſixth of November, ſummoned the 
principal Conſpirators to meet him in the dead of 
night, at the houſe of M. Porcius Lecca. 

At this meeting it was reſolved, that Catiline 
ſhould put himſelf at the head of the troops in 
Etruria, that Rome ſhould be fired in many places 
at once, and a maſlacre h begun at the ſame time; 
that in the conſternation of the fire and maſſacre, 
Catiline ſhould be ready with his Tuſcan army, to 
take the benefit of the public confuſion, and make 


himſelf maſter of the City; where Lentulus, in 


the mean while, as firſt in dignity, was to preſide 


in their general councils ; Cafſizs to manage the 


affair of firing it; Cetbegus to direct the maſſacre. 


But the vigilance of Cicero being the chief ob- 
ſtacle to all their hopes, Catiline was very deſirous 
to ſee him taken off before he left Rome; upon 
which L. Vargunteius and C. Cornelius, both Ro- 
man Knights (the firſt a Senator) undertook to 


kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
viſit on pretence of buſineſs. They were both of 


t in a molt-romentic Srain; we this this 


maſſacre the wvho/e Senate was to be cut off, and all the Citi - 


Zens, except the ſons of Pompey, who were to be kept as ho- 


| Rages to procure a peace and reconciliation with the father. 
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his acquaintance, and uſed to frequent his houſe; 
and knowing his cuſtom of giving free acceſs to 


all, made no doubt of being readily admitted, as 
C. Cornelius, one of the two, aftewards confeſſed. 


No ſooner was the meeting over, than Cicero 


had information of all that paſſed in it; for C.. 


rius ſent Fulvia to him, with a punctual account 
of their deliberations. He preſently imparted his 


intelligence to ſome of the chiefs of the City, who 


were aſſembled that evening, as uſual, at his houſe, 


informing them not only of the deſign, but naming 


the men who were to execute it, and the very hour 


when they would be at his gate; all which fell out 
exactly as he foretold ; for the two Knights came 
betore break of day, but had the mortification to 
find the houſe well guarded, and all admittance 
refuſed to them i. 

The meeting of the conſpirators was on the 
ſixth of November, in the evening; and on the ſe- 
venth he ſummoned the Senate to the Temple of 


Jupiter in the Capitol, where it was not uſually 


held, but in times of public alarm. There had 
been ſeveral debates before this on the ſame ſub- 
Jett of Catrline's treaſons, and his deſign of killing 


i Catiline was diſappointed likewiſe in another aſſair of no 
leſs moment before he quitted the City ; a defign 70 farpriſe the 


' town of Przneſte, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in tay, within 


twenty-five miles of Rome; which would have been of ſingular 
uſe to him in the war, and a ſure retreat in all events : But Ci- 

cero was before-hand with him, and from the apprehenſions of 
ſuch an attempt had previouſly ſent orders to the place to 
keep a ſpecial guard; ſo that when Catiline came in the night 


of 1ſt November to make an aſſault, he found them fo well 


provided, that he durſt not venture upon the experiment, . 
ep Eh, 9 the 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hylory. 
the Conſul, and a decree had paſſed, at the motion 


of Cicero, to offer a public reward to the firſt diſ- 
coverer of the plot; if a ſlave, his liberty, and 


eight hundred pounds; if a Citizen, his pardon, 


and ſixteen hundred. Yet Catiline by a profound 
diſſimulation, and the conſtant profeſſions of his 


innocence, ſtil] deceived many of all ranks, repre- 


ſenting the whole as the fiction of his enemy Ci- 
cero, and offering to give ſecurity for his behaviour, 
and to deliver himſelf to the cuſtody of any whom 
the Senate would name; of M. Lepidus, of the 
Pretor Metellus, or of Cicero himſelf: But none 
would receive him; and Cicero plainly told him, 
That he ſhould never think himſelf ſafe in the ſame 
houſe, when he was in danger by living in the fame 


City with him. Vet he ſtill kept on the maſk, 


and, though he ſtood actually impeached by L. 
Paullus, upon the Plautian x Law, he had the 
confidence to come to this very meeting in the 
Capitol; which ſo ſhocked the whole Aſſembly, 
that none even of his acquaintance durſt venture to Ja- 
lute bim; and the Conſular Senators quitted that part 
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of the Houſe where he ſat, and left the whole bench 


clear to him, Cicero was fo provoked by his im- 


pudence, that, inſtead of N upon any buſt- 


* The Plautian Rn de Vi was paſſed by the Tribune P. 


Plautius, in the Conſulſhip of M. Lepidus and Q. Catulus (A. 


U. 67 5+) It regarded thoſe who attempted any force againſt 
the State or Senate; or uſed any violence to the Magiſtrates, 
or appeared armed in public upon any ill deſign, or forcibly 


expelled any perſon from his lawful poſſeſſion. The puniſh- 
ment aſſigned to the convicted was {que & ignis interdictio. 
wi in Jul. 3. Dio, lib. XXXIX, Cic, pro. Sext. & pro Mil. 
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neſs, as he deſigned, addreſſing himſelf directly to 
Catiline, he broke out into a moſt ſevere invectiye 
againſt him; and with all the fire and force of an 
incenſed claquence, laid open the whole courſe 
of his villanies, and of his treaſons. | 
TO what degree then, do you purpoſe, 
Catilina, to abuſe our patience ? How long ima- 
* gine with your frantic treaſons to inſult us? 


When ſtop your precipitate career of unbridled 
audacity? Perceive you not by the nightly guard 
* on the Palatine, by the watch kept throughout 


<« the City, by the general conſternation, by the 


e aſſembling of the SENATE in this fortified place, | 
by the looks of the Senators: Perceive you not, 


J fay, that your dark deſigns are brought to 
light? Which of us, think you, is ignorant of 
= what you did laſt night and the night before? 

« where, and with whom you held counſel, and 


hat reſolutions you took? The Senate knows 


& all this, the Conſul knows all, and yet — Oh! 


« degenerate times! corrupted manners ! the trai- 


<« tor lives; lives, did I ſay ? he mixes with the 


«© Senate, he ſurveys us, and with his eyes marks 
cout every one whom he has deſtined for ſlaugh- 


ter: Whilſt we, magnanimous counſellors of 


66 State, judge that we diſcharge our duty to the 


* Commonwealth, if we eſcape his fury and his 


* ſword. Catilina, the Conſul ſhould, before this, 

have ordered thee away to execution. Did the 

excellent Publius Scipio, the High - Prieſt, did he, 

. © a private Citizen, inveſted with no Magiſtrac), 

6 Kill Tiberius Cracchus, for only cauſing 3 
4 ; 6h „litt e 
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« world, by ſlaughter and conflagration ? I paſs 
« over, as too remote, the example of Quintus Ser- 
« viltius Abala, who, with his own hands, flew 
« Spurins Melius, for attempting a revolution in 


« the State. There once was; I ſay, there once 


« was, in this our Commonwealth, ſuch patriot- 
© yirtue, that men were animated with a keener 
« reſentment againſt- a peſtilent Citizen, than 
« againſt the moſt implacable foreign enemy. 


Catilina, we have a weighty and awful decree 


e of the Senate againſt thee ; the State wants not 
„ wiſdom, nor this Aſſembly due authority; we 


95 only, we the Conſuls, I ſpeak it aloud, are want- 
« ing in our duty. 


« Formerly, when the Gi had ordered the 


« Conſul Lucius Opimius to take care that the Com- 
% monwealth ſuffered no detriment, not a day inter- 


*.vened between that order and the death of 
Caius Gracchus, who was fallen only under the 
_ © ſuſpicion of ſeditious deſigns ; though Gratchus 


eas deſcended of a father, grand-father, and 


s remoter anceſtors, all diſtinguiſhed for their ſer- 
L vices to the State: Marcus Fulvius too, a perſon 


* of Conſular dignity, ſhared the ſame fate, he and 
“his ſons. When, by a like decree, the care of 
te the State was committed to the Conſuls C. Ma- 
« rius, and L. Valerius, did not L. Saturninus, Tri- 
e bune of the People, and C. Servilius, the Prætor, 
a fall a ſacrifice to the * of their country, 
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V. R. 6. without the intervention of a ſingle day? But 
_—_— for the ſpace of twenty days, have ſuffered | 
days only ** theSenate's authority to remain unactive in our 
_ * hands, as if it were imperfect: For we too are by 

e armed with a like decree, but it reſts among the «1 
e records like a ſword in its ſcabbard ; a decree, 


* Catilina, by which you were doomed to imme- be 
< diate death: yet ſtill you live; you live, not to me 
& Jay aſide your guilty audaciouſneſs, but to har- «1 
den yourſelf in it. | | *q 

& Mercy, Conſcript Fathers, is what Iam hear- A 
te tily diſpoſed to, but my conſcience condemns me "A 

e for inactivity and negligence, at a time when *h 
* ſuch terrible dangers threaten my Country, "c 
An army formed againſt the Republic is already * fi 
t encamped in 1taly, on the borders of Hetruria : "0 
their numbers daily encreafe ; their leader we rur 
* behold within our walls. Should I order thee, anc 
Catilina, inſtantly to be ſeized and dragged to «h 
s execution, there is reaſon to fear that all good « 
men would cenſure me, not as too cruel, but as * 
&* too ſlow. But I have been with-held by a cer- tl 
& tain reaſon, which till with-holds me. Thou 8 

T falt then be put to death, when there is not a n 

1 ts man to be found ſo wicked, ſo deſperate, ſo like * 
* to thyſelf, who will deny it to be done juſtly: w 

© So long as there is one who dares to defend m 

e thee, thou ſhalt live; but live as thou now doſt, WW * *c 
e ſurrounded by the guards which I have placed * C1 
<« about thee; the eyes and ears of many ſhall *C2 

watch thee, as they have hitherto done, when *al 

197 thou * * of it. 7 h 
? *1t 


« What 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 

What is it, Catilina, you can now have in 
« yiew, when neither the ſhades of night can con- 
« ceal your traiterous aſſemblies ; nor the walls 


of your houſe hinder the voice of your treaſon 


« from being heard ?” 
He then goes on to give a detail of all that had 


been concerted by the conſpirators at their ſeveral 


meetings, to let him ſee, © that he was perfectly 
informed of every ſtep which he had taken, or 


« deſigned to take;” and obſerves, © that he ſaw 
« ſeveral, at that time in the Senate, who had 


He preſſes 


« afliſted at thoſe meetings. 


him therefore to quit the City, and ſince all his 


* counſels were detected, to drop the thoughts of 
« fires and maſſacres; That the gates were 
open, and no body ſhould ſtop him.” Then 
running over the flagitious enormities of his life, 
and the ſeries of his traite rous practices,“ he ex- 
© horts, urges, commands him to depart, and, if he 
* would be adviſed by him, to go into a voluntary 
« exile, and free them from their fears, that, if 
they were juſt ones, they might be ſafer; if 

groundleſs, the quieter: that though he would 

* not put the queſtion to the houfe, whether they 
would order him into baniſhment, or not, yet he 


„would let him ſee their ſenſe upon it by their 


* manner of behaving while he was urging him 


*to.it; for, ſhould he bid any other Senator of 


* cred t, P. Sextius or M. Marcellus, to go into 
* exile, they would all riſe up againſt him at once, 


*and lay violent hands on their Conſul: yet, when 


* he ſaid it to him, by their ſilence, they approved 
it; by their ſuffering it, decreed it; by faying 


* nothing, 
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4 the reſt of his crew. 
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« nothing, proclaimed their conſent. That hc 
* would anſwer likewiſe for the Knights, who 
« were then guarding the avenues of the Senate, 


and were hardly reſtrained from doing him vio- 
- * lence; that, if he would conſent to go, they would 
Kall quietly attend him to the gates. 


« after all, if, in virtue of his command, he ſhould 
really go into baniſhment, he foreſaw what an 
« odium he ſhould draw by it upon himſelf; but 
* he did not value that, if, by his own calamity 
he could avert the dangers of the Republic: But 
there was no hope that Catilina could ever be 


induced to yield to the occaſions of the State, or 


* moved with a ſenſe of his crimes, or reclaimed 
by ſhame, or fear, or reaſon, from his madneſs, 
He exhorts him, therefore, if he would not go 
into exile, to go atleaſt where he was expected, 
into Mazlius's camp, and begin the war; pro- 
« vided only that he would carry out with him all 
That there he might 
riot and exult at his full eaſe, without the mor- 
© tification of ſeeing one honeſt man about him.— 


There he might practiſe all that diſcipline to 


« which he had been trained, of lying upon the 
ground, not only in purſuit of his lewd amours, 


but of bold and hardy enterprizes : There he 


might exert all that boaſted patience of hunger, 
cold, and want, by which, however, he would 


_ © ſhortly find himfelf undone.” He then intro- 
_ duces an expoſtulation of the Republic with him- 


ſelf, for his too great lenity, in ſuffering ſuch à 


traitor to eſcape, inſtead of hurrying him to im- 


, mediate death; and he anſwers— 


« Tf I had 
« thought 


5 


Vet, 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 239 
« thought it the moſt adviſable to put Catilina to Yoo 
« death, I would not have allowed that Gladiator .. 
« the uſe of one moment's life : — But there 389 Conſ. 
« are ſome of this very order, who either do not 
« ſee the dangers which hang over us, or elſe 
diſſemble what they ſee; who, by the ſoftneſs 
« of their votes, cheriſh Catilina's hopes, and add 
« ſtrength to the Conſpiracy by. not believing it; 
« whoſe authority influences many, not only of 
the wicked but the weak; who, if I had pu- 
*« niſhed this man as he deſerted! would nor have 
(failed to cry out upon me for acting the tyrant. 
* Now, I am perſuaded, that when he is once 
gone into Manlius's camp, whither he actually 
* deſigns to go, none can be fo ſilly as not to ſee 
there is a plot, none ſo wicked as not to ac- 
knowledge it: Whereas by taking off him alone, 
though this peſtilence would be ſomewhat 
checked, it would not be ſuppreſſed: But when 
che has thrown himſelf into rebellion, and car- 
« fied out his friends along with him, and drawn 
„together the profligate and deſperate from all 
„parts of the empire, not only this ripened 
« plague of the Republic, but the very root and 
4 ſeed of all our evils, will be extirpated with him 
* at once.“ Then applying himſelf again to Ca- 
tiline, he preſſes him once more to leave Name and 
go to Manliuss army, 
When the Conſul had finiſhed his vehement Salut. 
diſcourſe, Catiline, who was a perfect maſter of 0 
the art of difiimulation, with downcaſt looks and 
ſuppliant voice begged of the Fathers not to believe 
loo haſtily what had been ſaid againſt him: that 
| | | fuch 


% 
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LX. 690. fuch was his family, and ſuch had been the tenour 


of his whole life from his youth up, as might encou- 


305 Cond. rage him to hope for every honour he could aſpire to: 


And it was not to be imagined, that he, a Patrician, 
whoſe anceſtors, as well as himſelf, had given many 
proofs of their aſfection to the Roman people, ſhould 
1H to.overturn the government; while Cicero, a 
ſtranger, a tenant only of a houſe he had lately hired 
in Rome, was zealous for its preſervation. But, as 
he was going on to give harſh and abuſive lan- 
guage, the Senate interrupted him by a general 
_ outcry, calling him Parricide, and Enemy to his 
Country. Urged to fury and deſpetation by this 
treatment, he repeated with a loud and menacing 
voice what he had ſaid before to Cato, Since I am 
circumvented, and driven headlong by my enemies, 
the flame that is raiſed « about me I will extinguiſh 
by the common ruin; and ſo ae out of che 
Aſſembly. 
And now, perceiving it in vain to dilfemble any 
i longer, he reſolved to enter into action immedi- 
ately, before the troops of the Republic were in- 
creaſed ; and accordingly he left Rome that very 
night with a ſmall retinue, wo make the beſt of his 
way towards Etruria. But, before he went off, 


had a ſhort conference with Lentulus, Cethegus, 


and others, the boldeſt of the conſpirators, in 


which he preſſed them earneſtly to negle& no 


means of augmenting their number, get rid of Ci- 


cero as ſoon as poſſible, and prepare for a maſla- 


cre, and the firing of the City; and he aſſured 

them, that he would e return at the head 

of a ſtrong . 8 
| c 
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Chap. ix. be Roman Hiſtory. 241 
He no ſooner diſappeared, chan his friends gave V. R. 690. 

out that he was gone into a voluntary exile at 1 w_ 

Marſeilles. Cicero entertained no doubt of his $89 Cent 

going directly to Manliuss camp, knowing that e 
he had already ſent thither a quantity of arms, 

and all the enſigns of military command, and par- 

ticularly a ſilver eagle, for which he had a ſuper- 

ftitous regard, becauſe C. Marius had made uſe 

Fit in his expedition againſt the Cimbri. How- 

ever, leſt the report ſhould gain belief in the Ci- 
ty, and it ſhould be ſaid that the Conſul had 

driven an innocent man into baniſhment, without 

any previous trial, he called the People toge- 

ther into the Forum, to give them an account 

of what had paſſed in the Senate the day be- 
fore, and of the immediate conſequence of it, 
 Catihine's haſty departure from Rome: He be- 

gan, by “ congratulating with them on the Con- 

* ſpirator's flight, as on a certain victory; ſince the 5, Cat. 3. 
driving him from his ſecret plots, and inſidious 

attempts on their lives and fortunes, into open 

* rebellion, was in effect to conquer him: That 

* the Parricide himſelf was ſenſible of it; whoſe 

chief regret, in his retreat, was not for leaving 
a the City, but for leaving it ſtanding. But 

© if there be any here who blame me for what I am 
, * boaſting of, that 1 did not rather ſeize than ſend 


no * away [0 capital an enemy: 1 muſt arfwer, that 
(i- * the fault is not mine; no, Romans it is ibe fault 
ſa- f the times. Catilina, in juſtice, ought, long ago, 
red % have ſuffered the laſt puniſoment; the cuſtom f 
ad « our anceſtors, the diſcipline of the empire, and the 


intereſt of the Republic required it: But, had I 
Ile d R « put 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII 


. put Catilina to death, I ſhould have drawn upon 


« myſelf ſuch an odium, as would have rendered me 
* unable to proſecute his accomplices, and extirpate 
« the remains of the conſpiracy ; but, ſo far from being 


afraid of him now, I am only ſorry be went «ff 
'« with ſo few to attend him: His forces are con- 
« temptible, if compared with thoſe of the Republic; 
< they are a miſerable, needy crew, who have waſted 


 « pheir ſubſtance, forfeited their bails, and who ar: 


© ſo far from having the courage to face an armed 
enemy, that they would run away at the ſight if 
© a Pretor's writ. Thoſe of his accomplices who have 
« Raid bebind, and «whom I ſee ſauntering about in 
* the Forum, are more to be dreaded than the arm 


« itſelf ; and the more ſo, becauſe they know me to 


be informed of all their deſigns, yet remain cool and 
won unconcerned. Yeſterday I laid open all their councils 
in the Senate, upon which Catilina was ſo diſ- 
© heartened, that he immediately fled. I cannot gut) 


« what the reſt mean: If they imagine that I ſpall 


always uſe the ſame lenity, they are much deceived: 
For ] have now gained what I was hitherto wait- 
'« ing for, Proof, which might convince all people 
« that a conſpiracy there actually i is. There remains 


<« wo longer, therefore, am room for clemency ; ibe 


"© coſe itſelf requires ſeverity : Yet I ſhall flill grant 


 *« them one thing — Permiſſion to quit the City, and 
follow Catilina; nay, I will tell them the way: I. 


ig the Aurelian Toad, if they will make haſte, they 
may overtakt him before night. mo 


Ls "Happy Rome, could i it be drained of its im- 
« purities! | | 
: - ce To 


—— 70% 
LE 


for himſelf ? 


Chap. ix. The Ward Hi Hory. 


« To me the abſence of Catilina alone ſeenn 
* to have given the City freſh bloom and beauty. 
„What is the villainy, what is the crime, that 
« car) enter into the heart of man, which did not 


enter into his? In all Tah, what Poiſoner, 


« what Gladiator, what Robber, what Cut-throat, 
« what Parricide, what Forger, what Ruffian, 
« what Debaucbee, what Adulterer, what Strum- 


pet has there been amongſt the corrupters, or 


the corrupted, of our youth, who did not live 
* in an intimate familiarity with Catilina? For 


« theſe many years, has there been a murder 


243 
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115 Con, 


— cc 


to which he was not an acceſſary? an infamous 


„rape, and he not an accomplice? Had ever 
any man ſuch talents for debauching youth as 


he; who indulged himſelf in a criminal flame 


& fot others, and others in an infamous paſſion 
To ſome he promiſed the ob- 
« jets of their luſt, to ſome the death of their 
* parents i, &c. — after deſcribing the 
profligate 8085 of his accomplices, he declared it 
jnſufferably impudent for ſuch men to pretend 
to plot; the lazy againſt the active, the fooliſh 


* againſt the prudent, the drunken againſt the 


* ſober, the drowſy againſt the vigilant, Sc.“ 


He added, . F my Conſülſbip, fince it cannot cure, 


ſhould c cut off all' the ge, it would add no ſhort be- 


N. B. This is the man, whoſe friendhbipy a few months bee 


fore, Cicero courted, and 


ing him, when brought in judgment for murdering, with the 
moſt brutal cruelty, a man who had been the People's great 
benefaQtor, and was the orator's near kinſman, * 

R 2 "7708 


(had Catiline been diſpoſed to ſtrike 
the bargain) would have purchaſed, at the price of defend- 
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. ricd to the duration of the Republic : For there i is 


e n0 nation which wwe have reaſon to fear, no King 


„ who can make war againſt the Roman people; 


& all diſturbances abroad, both by land and ſea, are 


© guelled by the virtue of oNE MAN; but à do- 


te meſtic war ſtill remains; the treaſon, the dan- 
&« ger, the enemy is within ; we are to combat with 


luxury, with madneſs, with villainy: In this 
war I profeſs myſelf your leader, and take upor 


e my/elf all the animoſity of the deſperate : II bat. 
c ever can poſſibly be healed, I will heal ; but what 


< ought to be cut off, 1 will never ſuffer to ſpread 


0 the ruin of the City. But it ſeems, Catilina, 


© poor man! has by my threats been ſo terrified, as 
to baniſh himſelf ! There is not one of thoſe wh 


* make this complaint, and who talk of his going 


24 4p Marſeilles, but would be ſorry for it if it 
ere true. By ſuch a change in his defign, much 


c odium would unqueſtionably fall upon me; I ſhould 
* be accuſed of having perſecuted an unfortunate 


nan, innocent, uncondemned, never brought 15 


* 


trial. Romans, no concern for my own eaſe or cha. 
e rafter can make me wiſh that you may hear of 
e Catilina's being at the head of an army; but thi 
00 ou will certainly bear in three days time.” 

He then directed them © to keep a watch only 
in their private houſes, for he had taken care 


© to ſecure the public without any tumulr ; that 


he had given notice to all the colonies and 
great towns of Catiline's retreat, ſo as to be 


upon their guard againſt him: And as to the 


body of gladiators, whom Catiline always de- 


pended upon as the beſt and ſureſt band, they 
A were 
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« were taken care of i in ſuch a manner as to be 
jn the power of the Republic; though, ro ſay 
the truth, even theſe were better affected than 
« ſome part of the Patricians: That he had ſent 


« 9, Metellus the Præior into Gaul and the diſtri 
of Picenum, to oppoſe all Catilines motions on 


had ſummoned the Senate to meet again that 


* morning, which, as they ſaw, was then affem- 


bling. As for thoſe therefore who were left 
behind in the City, though they were now ene- 
mies, yet, ſince they were born citizens, he ad- 
«* moniſhed them again and again, that his le- 
* nity had been waiting only for an opportunity 
* of demonſtrating the certainty of the plot: 


„That, for the reſt, he ſhould never forget that 
„this was his country, he their Conſul, who 


thought it his duty either to live with them 
or die for them.” He added, There is no 


* guard upon the gates, none to watih the roads; 


* if any one has a mind to withdraw himſelf, he may 


go wherever be pleaſes, but if he makes the leaſt 
* fiir within the City, ſo as to be caught in any 


245 
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that fide; and, for ſettling all matters at home, 


* overt-att againſt the Republic, be ſhall know, that 


there are in it vigilant Conſuls, excellent Magi- 
« ſtrates, a ſtout Senate; that there are arms, and 
* @ priſon, which our anceſtors provided as the 


© avenger of manife ft crimes ; and all this ſhall be 
tranſacted in ſuch a manner, Citizens, that the 
 * greateſt diſorders ſhall be guelled without the leajt 
* burry.; the greateſt dangers without any tumult , 
% domeſtic war, the moſt deſperate of any in our 
$6 "ORs by me your only leader and * 
„ R 


* n 
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* my gown, I will manage ſo, that, as far as it 


is poſſible, no one even of the guilty ſhall ſuftr 


% Puniſhment in the City : But if their audaciouſneſ; 
* and my country's danger ſhould neceſſarily drive me 
* from this mild reſolution, yet I will effeft, what 
% in fo cruel and treacherous a war could bardly be 
* hoped for, that not one honeſt man ſhall fall, 
* gut all of you be ſafe by the puniſhment of a 


* few. This I promiſe, Citizens, not from any con- 


« faence in my own prudence, or frem any humar 
«© counſels, but from the many evident declarations f 
* tbe Gops, by whoſe impulſe I am led into this 


_* perſuaſion ; who aſſiſt us, not, as they uſed to db, 


 * of a diftance, againſt foreign and remote enemies; 


Midd. Po 
189. 


balluſt. 


* but by their preſent help and protection defend their 


"© temples and our houſes, &c.“ 


We have no account of this day's debate in the 
Senate, which met while Cicero was ſpeaking to 
the People, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the Roftra : But as to Catiline, after ſtay: 
ing a few days upon the road to raiſe and arm 


the country through which he paſſed, and which | 


his agents had already been diſpoſing to his in- 
tereſts, Je marched direfly to Manlius's camp, with 
the faſces and all the enſigns of military command 
diſplayed before bim. Upon this news, the Senate 


declared both him and Manlius public enemies, 
with offers of pardon to all his followers, who were 
not condemned of capital crimes, if they returned to 


their duty by a certain day; and ordered the Conſul; 


to make new levies, and that Antonius ſhould fol- 


low Catiline with the army, Cicero " at home 10 


1 5895 the City, 


© 


great fame in the Mithridatic war, as Lieutenant 


able to believe, that there was clear proof of 
ſome illegal practices: yet, from Ciceros ſpeech, 
which, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the tranſaction, it ſeems probable, 
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In the midſt of all this hurry, and ſoon after v. R. 690. 

Catiline's flight, Cicero found leiſure to defend L. N44. 

Murœna, one of the Conſuls ele, who was now r ee 5. 

brought to a trial for bribery and corruption. Cato Po Nur. 

had declared in the Senate, hat be would try the 

force of Cicero's late law upon one of the conſular 

candidates: And ſince Catiline was out of his 

reach, he reſolved to fall upon Muræna; yet 


2 
pM 
24 b 
+3 
at 
FT. 

N 


(if we may believe Plutarch) connived at the Flut. in 


Catone. 


other Conſul elect, Silanus, (who had married 
his ter) though equally guilty with his collegue: 
Cato was joined in the accuſation by one of the 
diſappointed candidates, S. Sulpicius, a perſon of 
diſtinguiſhed worth and character, and the moſt 
celebrated lawyer of the age, for whoſe ſervice, 
and at whoſe influence, Ciceros Law againſt 922 
bery had been chiefly provided. ED 
Muræna was bred a ſoldier, and had acquired oy Mur. 
to Lucullus; and was now defended by three the 
greateſt men, as well as the greateſt orators, at 
Rome, Craſſus, Hortenſius, and Cicero: So that there 
had feldom been a trial of more expectation, on ' 
account of the dignity of the parties concerned. 
The character of the accuſers makes it reaſon- 


that they were ſuch only as, though heinous in 
the eyes of a Cato, or an angry competitor, were 
uſually overlooked by the Magiſtrates, and « ev 


pected 1 the People. 
R 4 228 The 


248 The Roman Hiſtory, Book VIII. 
Y. R. 690. The accuſation conſiſted of three heads; the 
"mw Chr. ſcandal of Muræna's life, the want of dignity in bis 
555 Con. character and family, and bribery in the late eleclion. 

—— As to the firſt, the greateſt crime which Cato 

: charged him with was dancing; to which Cicero's 
Pro Mur. defence was ſomewhat remarkable: He admo- 
8. | niſhes Calo not to throw out ſuch a calumny fo 
inconſiderately, or to call the Conſul of Rome a 
dancer; but to conſider how many other crimes 
« a man muſt needs be guilty of before that of 
dancing can be objected to him; ſince no body 
ever danced, even in ſolitude, or a private 
meeting of friends, who was not either drunk 
* or mad; for dancing was always the laſt act of 
* rioting, banquetings, gay places, and much jol- 
« lity : That Cato charged him therefore with 
« what was the effect of many yices, yet with 
© none of thoſe without which that vice could not 
« poſſibly ſubſiſt; with no ſcandalous feaſts, no 
* 2mours, no nightly revels, -no lewdneſs, no ex- 
travagant expence, &c.” ; 
As to the ſecond article, the want of dignity, 
it was urged chiefly by Sulpicius, who, being noble, 
and a Patrician, was the more mortiſied to be 
defeated by a Plebeian, whoſe character he con- 
temned. Bur “Cicero ridicules the vanity of think- 
ing no family good but a Patrician : abſerves 
that Murænas grandfather and great grand- 
« father had been Pretors ; and that his father 
« alſo from the ſame dignity had obtained the 
* honour of a triumph: That Sulpicius nobi- 
« lity was better known to the antiquaries than 
to the TORT nee his granfather had ne- 
« yer 


1 


er 
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« yer born any of the principal offices, rfor his fa · 


« ther ever mounted higher than the equeſtrian 
«rank, He adds, that, when a Conſul, of an 


ancient and illuſtrious deſcent, was defended by 


« a Conſul, the ſon of a Knight, he never ima- 
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gined that the accuſers would venture to ſay 4 | 


« word about the novelty of a family: That he 


« himſelf had two Patrician competitors; the one 
« a profligate and audacious, the other an excel- 
* lent and modeſt man; yet that he outdid Ca- 
* tiline in dignity, e in intereſt; and if that 
« had been a crime in a nero man, be ſhould not 
„have wanted enemies to object it to him.” He 
then ſhews © that the ſcience of arms, in which 


Muræna excelled, had much more dignity and 


* ſplendor in it than the ſcience of the law, [upon 
the forms of which he caſts a great deal of ri- 
* dicule] being that which firſt gave a name to 


Thid. 7, 8. 


Ibid. 9s 
10, 11. | 


the Roman people, brought glory to their City, 


and ſubdued the world to their empire: That 
martial virtue had ever been the means of con- 
* ciliating the favour of the People, and recom-- 
* mending to the honours of the State ; and ir 
* was but reaſonable that it ſhould hold the firſt 
place in that City, which was raiſed by it to 
* be the head of all other cities in. the world.” 


As to the laſt and heavieſt part of the charge, 


the crime of bribery, Cicero makes very light of 
it, and declares himſelf © more afraid of the au- 
« thority than the accuſation of Cato:“ and, to 
obviate the influence which the reputation of Ca- 


t's integrity might have in the cauſe, he oh- 
ſeryes, © chat the people in general, and all wiſe 
* Judges 


Pro Mur. 
28. | 
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V. R. 690. © judges, had ever been jealous of the power and 


Bef. Chr. 
62. 


389 Conſ. 


« intereſt of an accuſer: leſt the criminal ſhould 
be born down, not by the weight of his crimes, 
but the ſuperior force of his adverſary. Let 
the authority of the great prevail for the ſafeiy 


„ the innocent, the protection of the helpleſs, the 


/ a7 


relief of the miſerable; but let its influence be re- 
* pelled from the dangers. and deſtruction of Citi. 
« zens: For if any one ſhould ſay, that Cato would 
« not have taken the pains to accuſe if he had not 
« been aſſured of the crime, he eſtabliſhes a very un- 
« juſt law to men in diſtreſs, by making the judg- 
« ment of an accuſer to be conſidered as a preju- 
dice, or previous condemnation of the criminal n. 


He exhorts Cato not to be ſo ſevere on what an- 


« cient cuſtom and the Republic itſelf had found 
* uſeful; not to deprive the people of their plays, 


= After this he makes high compliments to Cato on his emi- 
nent virtues; but rallies him on his Stoic Philoſophy ; ac- 
cording to which all fins are equal; all deviations from right 
equally wicked; to kill a dunghill-cock without reaſon not tif 
criminal than 10 K a parent; a wiſe man can never forgive; 
never be moved by anger, favour, or pity ; never be deceived ; ne. 
wer repent, never change his mind. — Theſe are the principles (adds 
the Orator, addreſſing himſelf to the Judges) auhich Marcus 
Cato has brought from the ſchool of Zeno, not as ſubjes for exer- 


ciſe and argument only, but to ſerve him as a rule of life. 7% 


conſequence is — Cato. having once ſaid in the Senate, that ht 
auould impeach a Conſular Candidate, he muſt de it: ſhould be 


be exorable or compaſſionate, or own himſelf miſtaken as to the fas, 


he wwould forfeit the character of a wiſe man. Plutarch tells us, 
that the wit and humour with which Cicero rallied the profaſſon 
of Sulpicius as trifling and contemptible, the principles of Cato, 


a,, abjurd and imprafticable, made the whole audience merry, 


and forced Cato himſelf to cry out, I hat a facetious Conſul have 


nl gla- 
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ind « oladiators n, and feaſts, which their anceſtors V. R. 690. 
uld * had approved, nor to take from candidates an * 
nes, 55 opportunity of obliging by a method of ex- 589 Conf. 
Let « pence, which indicated their generolity, rather 
fety 4 than an intention to corrupt.” 
the But, whatever Muræna's crime might be, ate 
e- circumſtance which chiefly favoured him was the 
iti. difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 
ould foot, which made it neither ſafe nor prudent 10 
not deprive the City of a Conſul, who by a military edu- 
un- cation vas the beſt qualified to defend it in ſo dan 
dg gerous à criſis. « If it be aſked, what reaſon 
fit * Have to fear Catilina? — None at all; and 1 
/n. have taken care that no body elſe need fear bim: 
an · * Yet I ſay that we have cauſe to fear thoſe troops 
und WM. © pi. his, which I ſee in this very place. Nor is his Vid. infr. 
lays, * army ſo much to be dreaded as theſe who are P. BY 
| - «ſaid to have deſerted it : For in truth they have 
Hp * not deſerted it, but are left as ſpies upon us, and 
1 455 
yn placed as it were in ambuſh to deſtroy us the more 
54 bh * ſecurely : All theſe want to ſee a worthy Conſul, 
give; * az experienced General, a man both by nature 
1; 1. * and fortune attached to the intereſts of the Repub- 
ar ic, driven by your ſentence from the guard and 
9 * cuſtody of the City — But this is no time to throw 
The * away any of the helps which we have, but by all 
e - * means'pofſuble to acquire more. The enemy is not 
5 % on the banks of the Anio, which was thought fo 
ells us, terrible in the Punic war, but in the City and in 
-ofe ſion * the Forum. Good Gods / vu cannot ſpeak it - 
Cato, | 
metry, n All ſhews of gladiators, within two years from the time of | 
ul have ſuing for any magiſtracy, were expreſsly forbid "of Cicers' s 


(6 gla- 


ney⸗ law. 


Vid, ſupra, Pa 229. 
out 
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« out a ſigh) there are ſome enemies in the very 
s Sanftuary ; ſome, I ſay, even in the Senate! 
« What will become of ut, if, entering into the new 
* year, with theſe dangers around us, we ſhould 


Have but one Conſul in the Republic, and he ſhould 


* be employed, not in proſecuting the war, but in pro. 


viding @ collegue? This conſideration, ſo forcibly 


Pro Flace. 


39+ 


* urged, of the neceſſity of having two Conſuls for 


« the guard of the City at the opening of the new 


* year, had ſuch weight with the Judges, that, 
« without any deliberation, they unanimouſly ac- 


« quitted Muræna, and would not, as Cicero ſays, 
« ſo much as hear the accuſation -& men the moſt eni- 


nent and illuſtrious.” 
Not long before the trial of Murena, Cie 


had pleaded another cauſe in the defence of C. 


Sall. 49. 


Pro Flacc. 
39s 


Salluſt. 


Piſo, who was accuſed by Cæſar of having, when 
Præior of Gallia Tranſpadana, illegally puniſhed 
a man of that country, It is highly probable that 
Piſo was guilty of the charge, Cicero aſſigning no 


other reaſon for his being acquitted, but that he 


had behaved himſelf well in his Conſulſhip, A. U. 
686. 
Jo return to the affair of the conſpiracy. 
A few days after the Senates decree (which 
inveſted the Conſuls with Dictatorial power) and 


before Catiline's flight, L. Senius, a member of 
that body, read a letter in the Houſe, which, he 


ſaid, came from Feſulæ; importing that C. Man- 


uus had taken up arms about the latter end of 


October, and was at the head of a great multitude 


of people. It was rumoured at the ſame time that 
Ine laves were arming in Capua and in Apulia. 


Here: 
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Feſule, and Q. Metellus Creticus to Apulia and the 


adjacent country. [Theſe two commanders, with 3%9 > Gert 


their armies, were then waiting near the Ciry, 
to be decreed the honour of a triumph, the grant 
of which had hitherto been obſtructed by the 
malicious calumnies of a EW MEN, who made 
ſale of every thing, honourable and diſhonour- 
able]. On the approach of Marcus Rex, Man- 


ſius deputed ſome of his officers to meet him in 


the way, and addreſs him in words to the follow- 
ing effect: | 
« We call the Gods to witneſs, Qi; FOR 


ve have not taken up arms either againſt our | 
* country, or with a view to hurt any particular 
« perſon, but to defend ourſelves from injuries, 


* wretched and needy as we are, through the 


violence and cruelty of uſurers; moſt of us ba- 


* niſhed from our country, and all deprived of 
«* our reputations: and: fortunes; nor were any 


© of us allowed the benefit of the laws made by 


our fore-fathers: to ſecure the liberty of our 
« perſons, when nothing elſe is left us; ſuch has 
© been. the cruelty of our creditors and the Pra- 
tors. We neither deſire power nor riches, for 


* the ſake of which all the wars and conteſts 


among men are commenced: and carried on, 


Liberty is our fole aim, chat liberty which no 


brave man will loſe but with his life. Where- 
* fore we conjure. both you. and the Senate to 
85 eſpouſe the intereſts of your wretched Fellow- 

* citizens; reſtore to us what the iniquity of the 


os Freter has pres from us, the- Protection Fg 


a 


— 
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« the laws, and reduce us not to ſo deſperate x 


'« ſtare of diſtreſs as ſhall leave us nothing to 


think of but how we may take the ampleſt 


& revenge on our oppreſſors; 7 and, ſince they will 
* have our blood, make it as coſtly a purchaſe 


to them as we are able.” 


Io this . Marcius anſwered. That, if they 


had any thing to requeſt of the Senate, they 


_-« muſt quit their arms, and make their appear. 
 * ance at Rome in the form of humble pet. 


rr ſtruggle in defending his on 


-< tioners ; that ſuch had been the clemency and 


* compaſlion of the Roman Senate and People on 
Vall occaſions, that no one had ever ſued to them 


*in vain for relief.“ 


Catiline, in his way to Manlius s camp, had 


wrote to molt of the Conſulars and to every Sena- 


tor and Citizen of the firſt rank in reputation; 


That, being on all ſides attacked by falſe accu- 


4 ſations, and unable to reſiſt the faction of his 


enemies, he ſubmitted to his fate, and was going 
n voluntary exile to Mar/ei/les, not from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, but out of regard to the 


« public tranquillity, and to prevent any ſedition 


* might poſlibly occaſion.” 


But Catulus produced and ad a letter written 
in a very different ſtile, and which he declared 


had been delivered to him as from Catiline. (The 
main purpoſe of it was to recommend his Miſtreſs 


_ nn of his Friend) 1 


* I. Catilina to 2 Guts, health. 
* Your very ſingular friendſhip to me, which 


.< I have ſo often * in my greateſt dan- 


gers 


frankly confeſſes, that being provoked by inju- 


* 
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« gers, inſpires me with confidence to make appli Bas 690. 


Chr. 
« cation to it in my preſent diſtreſs.”- 2 


He then ſolemnly aſſerts his . but 389 Conſ. 


— 


« ries and falſe accuſations, he had, agreeably to 
his uſual practice, undertaken the common cauſe 
* of the poor and the oppreſſed. — Ir is not 
« that I want means to ſatisfy my creditors ; for 
« my eſtate is ſufficient o to diſcharge all the debts 
"I 15 contracted on my own account; and 
* Oreſtilla (ſuch is her generoſity) would clear all 
amy engagements on account of others out of 
her own fortune and that of her daughter. But, 
ſeeing men of no merit raiſed to the higheſt 
* honours of the State, and myſelf ſlighted and. 
rejected upon groundleſs jealouſies, I have taken 
ſuch meaſures for preſerving the ſmall remains 
* of my dignity, as, conſidering my circumſtances, 
* cannot but appear very honourable. I ſhould 
* have ſaid more to you, but I am juſt now in- 
formed that ſome troops are in full march 


* Cicero, in his oration for Murena, repreſents Catiline ſpeak- 
ing to his aſſociates of his affairs as being in a deſperate con- 


dition: He tells them, That it was impoſſible for the 


© wretched to find a faithful protector but in the perſon of 
* one as wretched as they themſelves ; that men of ruined 
* fortunes onght never to truſt to the promiſes of men eaſy 


jn their affairs: that, conſequently, all who deſired to recruit 


* their waſted ſtores, and recover what they bad been robbed 


of, need only to caſt their eyes upon him, and conſider 


„how much he was indebted, how little he poſſeſſed, and what 
* he was capable of daring; that the leader and ſtandard- 
* bearer of the unhappy ought to have oP little fear, but a pro Mur. 
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4 recommending Oreſtilla to your protection, in- 


259 Conſ. 4 treating you, by the tenderneſs you feel for your 


4 own children, to defend her from all injurious 


treatment. Farewell.” - 

In the mean while Lentalus at Rome, conform- 
able to Catiline's inſtructions, was endeavouring, 
by himſelf or by his emiffaries, to engage in the 
cauſe all ſuch as, from their vicious manners or 
neceſſitous circumſtances, he judged would be very 


willing to help forward a revolution; not Citi- 
ens only, but any kind of men who could be uſe- 


fully employed. | ; 
There happened to be at this time in the City 


certain Deputies from the Allobreges (Gauls in- 
habiting the countries now called Savoy and Dau- 
pbinc), a warlike people, and ever diſaffected to 
the Roman power. Theſe Deputies were come to 


ſolicit che Senate for ſome relief under the bur- 
then of thoſe debts with which the nation, as well 
as many private perſons, was overwhelmed, thro 


the oppreſſive covetouſneſs of the Roman govern: 
ors. They had met with no ſucceſs, and were 
about to return home much diſcontented. Len- 
tulus knowing this, and thence imagining it 
would not be difficult to draw them into the plot, 
employed one Umbrenus to found them. Ibis 
man, having traded in Gaul, was known to moſt 


of the leading men of that country, and was ac- 


quainted with their characters. The moment he 
got ſight of the Deputies in the Forum, he walked 


up to them, and, in friendly manner, like one 
who took an intereſt in their affair — Hell 
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how go matters? What is like to be the i ue of your V. R. 696, 
« Death : our calamities admit of _ Chr. 


buſineſs? 
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« no other remedy ; ſuch is the inſatiable covet- 389 Conf, 


* ouſneſs of the Magiſtrates, and the cruel inſen W 


« ſibility of the Senate. That is very hard 


indeed. — Have you the ſpirit to act like men ?. 


If you have, I believe I can ſhew you a way to get 
entirely out of your unfortunate circumſtances. 
Be our friend then. Take pity of our condition. 
There is nothing ſo difficult or dangerous which 


ape would not readily undertake to deliver our 


nation from the heavy load of debt that cruſhes 


« it.“ 


Umbrenus ſaid no more at chat time, but con» 


tufted them to a houſe that ſtood near the Forum, 
and belonged to D. Brutus (then abſent), the huſ- 


band of Sempronia, who was deeply engaged in 


the plot. To give the more weight to what he 
ſhould fay, he ſent for Gabintus ; and, as ſoon as 
he was come, laid open to the Deputies the whole 


plan of the Conſpiracy, naming all who were en- 


gaged in it, and likewiſe many innocent perſons 
of every degree, in order to create in the minds 
of the Faul, .A better opinion of the enterprize. 
When, allured by the fair proſpect, they had 
promiſed their concurrence, and to furniſh a good 
body of horſe (which was the aid principally 
wanted), he diſmiſſed them. 


But no ſooner did the Deputies begin cody to 


reflect on what had been propoſed to them, than 
they fell into great perplexity and irreſblution. 


On one fide were the preſſure of a load of debt, 
Vol. MIII. . a 
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an inclination to war, and the hope of great 
* Chr. advantages from victory: On the other, ſuperior 


ſtrength, ſafe meaſures, no riſque; and, inſtead 
of uncertain hopes, certain rewards if they diſ- 


covered the Conſpiracy. After ſome fluctuation 


of mind, the Fortune of Rome (ſays Salluſt) gained 
They diſcovered all they had 
learned of the plot to Q Fabius Sanga, the Pa. 
tron? of their nation, who immediately gave in- 
telligence of it to the Conſul. 

Cicero thereupon directed the Deputies to foien 


a warm zeal for carrying on the enterprize, 2nd 


to promiſe every thing required of them, till they 


had got a full inſight into the extent of the plot, 


_ with diſtin& proofs againſt the particular actors 


in it: Accordingly when, by the means of Gabi- 
nius, they had procured a meeting with the reſt 
of the Conſpirators, they inſiſted upon an oath 


from Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and Caſſius, un- 


der their hands and ſeals, to ſhew to their Conſti- 


Midd. p- 
t99. 


tuents; who, without ſuch credentials, would ne- 


ver be induced to enter into an engagement fo 
hazardous. Not ſuſpecting any fraud, all complied | 


with rhis propoſal as reaſonable, except Caf us, 
who Promiſed he would be in their country in a 


very ſhort time: and in fact he left the City be- 


fore the Deputies. Vulturcius was appointed by 
Lentulus to go along with them, and introduce 
them to Catiline in their road, in order to confirm 
che agreement, and N aſſurances alſo with 


„* Every nation ſubjected or alied to the Reman State had 
Its . in the Senate. 1 
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particular letter, under his 6wn hand and ſeal, 
though without his name. Cicero, being punctually 


informed of thefe facts, concerted privately with 


the Deputies the time and manner of rheir leay- 
ing Rome in the night, and that on the Milvian 
bridge, about a mile from the City, they ſhould be 
arreſted, with their papers and letters about them; 
by t of the Pretors, L. Flaceus and C. Pontinius, 
4 he had inſtructed for that purptſe, and or- 
tered to lie in ambuſh near the place, with a ſtrong 


guard of friends and ſoldiers. All this was ſuc- 


ceeſsfully executed, and the whole company 
brought ane to Ciceros houſe of DEER of 
day. 
The rumour of this accident Piel drew a 
reſort of Ciceros friends about him, who adviſed 
him fo open the letters before he produced them in 
the Senate, leſt; if nothing of moment were found in 
them, it might be thought raſh and imprudent to 
raiſe an unneceſſary terror and alarm through the 
(ity, But he was too well informed of the con- 
(ents to fear any cenſure of that kind; and de- 
cared, That, in caſe of public danger, 15 thought 
it his duty to lay the matter entire before the pub- 
ic Council, He ſent therefore immediately for 
Lentulus, Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and one 
(ahar ius of Tarracina, who had been appointed 
w go into Apulia, and there make the ſlaves riſe. 
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him; to whom Lentulus ſent at the ſame time a Y-R- Sou; 
E BE 
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Ibid- Ni. 3. 


The four firſt came preſently to his houſe, ſuſpe&- 


ng nothing: Cæparius, having got ſome notice of 
the diſcovery, had ſlipt out ef town, but was: 


Bbw back — night. The Conſul being 
8 2 infor ned 
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informed alſo of @ quantity of arms provided by 
Cethegus for the uſe of the Conſpiracy, he or- 


dered C. Sulpicius, another of the Prætors, to ga 


and ſearch his houſe, where he found a great 


number of word and daggers, with other arms, 
dall newly cleaned, and ready for preſent ſervice. 


Thus prepared, eſcorted by a numerous body 
of Citizens, and carrying with him the Deputies 
and the Conſpirators, he ſet out to meet the Se- 


nate in the temple of Concord, whither he had 


ſummoned them. Lentulus was at this time Præ- 


dor; the Conſul himſelf therefore conducted hin 


Midd. p. - 


200—203. 
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a Cic. in 


Cat. iii. 4. 


thither, holding him by the hand all the way N 

the reſt were brought under a guard, 
After he had given the Aſſembly an account 

of the whole affair, Vulturcius was called in to be 


examined feparately ; fo whom Cicero, by order of 


the Houſe, offered a pardon and reward, if be 


would faithfully dt 8 all that he knew : Upon 


which, after ſome heſitation, he confeſſed, that be 
had a letter, and likewiſe verbal inſtructions, fron 
Lentulus to Catiline, fo preſs him to accept the 
aſſiſtance of the flaves, and to lead his army with 


all expedition towards Rome, to the intent that, 


when it ſhould be ſet on fire in different places, and 


the general maſſacre begun, he might be at hand to 


Ibid, v. 6. 


intercept thoſe who eſcaped, and forn ws his 


friends in the City. 


The Depities were examined next, 8 de- 


clared, that they had received letters to their na- 


tion from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that 
theſe three, and L. Caſſius alſo, requi! red them to 


vi a body of horſe as _ as poſſible into Italy, 
declaring 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hyflory. 
declaring that they had no occaſion for any feot : 

That Lentulus had aſſured them from the Sibylline 
books, and the anſwers of Soothſayers, that he was 
the third Cornelius, who was deſtined to be maſter 


of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla had been before him; 
and that this was the fatal time marked out for 


the deſtruction of the City and Empire: That there 


was ſome diſpute between Cethegus and the reſt 


about the time of firing the City; for while the reſt 


were for fixing 1t on the feaſt of Saturn, or the 
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middle of December, Cethegus thought that day 


too remote and dilatory.— The letters were then 
produced and opened; firſt that from Cethegus ; 
and upon ſhewing him the ſeal, he allowed it to be 
his; it was written with his own hand, and ad- 


dreſſed to the Senate and People of the Allobroges, 
benifying that he would make good what he had 


promiſed to their Deputies, and entreating them 


alſo to perform what the Deputies had undertaken 


for them, He had been interrogated juſt before 
about the arms that were found in his houſe, to 


which he anſwered, that they were provided only 


for his curioſity, for he had always been particu- 
larly fond of neat arms: But, after his letter was 
read, he was fo dejected and confounded, that he 
had nothing at all to ſay for himſelf, — Statilius 


was then brought in, and acknowledged his hand 
and ſeal; and when his letter was read, to the 
lame purpoſe with Cethegus's, he confeſſed it to be 


his own. Then Lentulus's letter was pro- 
duced, and his ſeal 4 likewiſe owned by him: 


1 Cicero, perceiving the ſeal to be the head of Lentulu#s 
grandfather, could not help expoſtulating wich him, that the 


In Cat. ili. 
10. 
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I R. 690. The letter was of the ſame import with the other a 
ho Chr. two; but, having leave to ſpeak for himſelf, he at M L 
389 Conſ. firſt e the whole barge, and began to queſtion 
TT the Ambaſſadors and Vulturcius, what bujineſ; 
they ever had with him, and on what occaſion they 

came to his houſe; to which they gave clear and 
diftin anſwers, ſignifying by whom and how often | 

they had been introduced to him; and then aſked 

him in their turn, whether he had never mentioned 

any thing to them of the Sibylline oracles ; upm 

which being confounded,or infatuated rather by the 

ſenſe of his guilt, he gave a remarkable pro, as 

Cicero ſays, of the great force of conſcience; for nt 

pnly his uſual parts and eloquence, but his impu- 

dence too, in which he outdid all men, quite failed 

him; ſo that he confeſſed the crime, to the ſurprize 

of the whole Aſſembly. Then Vulturcius deſired, 

that the letter to Catiline, which Lentulus had 

ſent by him, might be opened; where Lentulus 

again, though greatly diſordered, acknowledged his 

Hand and ſeal : It was written without any name, 

but to this effect: You will know who I am from 

« him whom I have ſent to you. Take care to 

« ſhew yourſelf a man; and recolle& in what a 

* ſituation you are, and conſider what is now ne- 

( ceſſary for you. Be ſure to make uſe of the 
L aſſiſtance of all, even of the loweſt.” —Gabinmus 
was then introduced, and behaved impudently for A 
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2 while; but at laſt denied nothing of what the 
Deputies charged him with. 7 
After the criminals and, witneſſes were with- 
drawn, the Senate came unanimouſly to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions : That Lentulus (after having 
abdicated the Prætorſbip, and diveſted himſelf of 
his robes) and Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, 
with their other accomplices alſo when taken, 
Ceparius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, ſhould be com- 
mitted to ſafe cuſtody * ; and that a public thank/ſ- 
giving. ſhould be ana; in Cicero's name, for his 
having preſerved the City from a conflagration, the 
Citizens from a maſſacre, and Italy from à war. 


That Flaccus and Pontinius, . the Prætors, ſhould. 
be thanked for their vigorous and punctual execu- 


tion of Cicero's orders, and that Antonius, the 
other Conſult, ſhould be praiſed for having removed 
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from bis councils all thoſe. Who 4 were ee, in | 


the Conſpiracy. | 
And now the common people, who juſt befers, 
from a natural love of change and novelty (or 
perhaps from their hatred of the Senate), had 
wiſhed for ſome inteſtine commotion, were no 
ſooner made acquainted with the true deſign of 


the Conſpiracy, than they * to curſe Catiline 


According to Sallyft, Lentulus was committed to the cuſto- 


dy of his kinſman, P. Lentulus Spinther (at that time Curule 
Aaile), Cetbegus was delivered to Q. Cornificius, Statilius to 
Cæſar, Gabinius to Craſſus, Caparius to Cn. Terentius, a Sena- 


tor. Of the commitments of the priſoners reſpectively to Cæſar, 


Caſs Cornificius, and Terentius, Dr. Middltton takes no no- 
Perhaps he did not find theſe particulars in =P ot C- 


84 and 


Salluſt. 
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v. R. 690. <a his devices, and to extol Cicero to the ſkies, 
Bes. Chr. For, while they remained ignorant of what was 


339 Conſ. 


intended, they entertained a hope of ſome poſſible 


advantage from it to themſelves; but when they 


underſtood that the City was to be ſet on fire, 


they were ſure that this would be meer miſchief, 
from which they could reap no benefit ; but ſuffer 
the loſs of their houſes and goods, and all the 


means of their daily ſubſiſtence. 


Cicero therefore was well heard when, after 
diſmiſſing the Senate, he went directly into the 
Raſtra, and gave the People an account of the 


whole proceeding in the manner as above related: 
| 8 to them, That the thankſgiving de- 


She creed in his name was the firſt that had ever 
© been decreed to any man in the gown : that all 
* other thankſgivings had been appointed for 


4 ſome particular ſervices to the Republic, this 


Vid. ſupr. 
P- 251. 


_ alone for ſaving it.— 
© of the accomplices of Catilina, all his hopes are 


Romans, by the ſeizure 


« blaſted at once. When I was driving him out 
4 of the City, I foreſaw that, if he was once re- 
* moved, there would be nothing to apprehend 
from the drowſineſs of Lentulus, the fat of Caſſius, 
« or the raſhneſs of Cethegus. Catilina was the 
life of the Conſpiracy: he never took any thing 
* to be done, becauſe he had ordered it; but al- 
« ways followed, ſolicited, and ſaw it done himſelf, 
« If I had not driven him from his ſecret plots 
into open rebellion, I could never have delivered 


© the Republic from its dangers, or never at leaſt 
4 with ſo much eaſe and quiet. Catilina would 
not have named the fatal day for your deſtruc- 
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« tion ſo long beforehand, nor ever ſuffered his v. R. 690, 
« hand and ſeal to be brought againſt him as the Beg. Chr. 
« manifeſt proof of his guilt; all which has been 339 Conf, 


« ſo managed in his abſence, that no theft in any 
* private houſe was ever more clearly detected 
* than this whole conſpiracy * wy 


— 


He * that all this was the — Divine In Cat. iii, 
61 influence, as Was evident, not only for its being above the 8, 9, 


« reach of human counſel, but from the Gods having ſo re- 
« markably interpoſed in it as to ſhew themſelves almoſt vi- 
« ſible, - For, not to mention the nightly ftreams of light from 
10 the weſtern ſky, the blazing of the heavens, flaſhes of light. 
« ening, earthquakes, &c. he could not omit what happened 


tuo years before, when the turrets of the Capitol were {truck 


« down with lightening ; how the Soothſayers, called together 
© from all Etruria, declared, that fire, ſlaughter, the overthrow 


« of the laws, civil war, and the ruin of the City, was portended, 


« unleſs ſome means were found out of appeaſing the Gods : for 


*« which purpoſe they ordered a new and larger ſlatue of Tupiter = 


* to be made, and to be placed in a Poſition contrary to that 
« of the former image, with its face turned towards the Eaſt, 


s intimating that, if it looked towards the riſing ſun, the Fo- 


rum, and the Senate -houſe, then all plots againſt the State 


would be detected fo evidently, that all the world ſhould fee 
them. — That, upon this anſwer, the Conſuls of that year 
gave immediate orders for making and placing the ſtatae; 


* but, from the ſlow progreſs of the work, neither they nor 


their ſucceſſors, nor himſelf, could get it finiſhed till that 


very day, on which, by the ſpecial influence of Jupiter, while 


* the conſpirators and witneſſes were carried through the Forum to 


66 "0 Temple of Concord, in that very moment the Statue was fixed 
in its 2 — ; and being turned to look upon them and the Senate, 
10 3 they and the Senate ſaw the aubele Conſpiracy detected. 


% mad, as to deny, that all things which aue ſee, and, above all, 
that this City is governed by the power and providence of the 


 **Ged;?” He proceeds to obſerve, That the Conſpirators 
0 mult needs be under a divine and judicial infatuation, and 


The 


Ibid. 8, 9. 


« And can any man, ſays he, be fuch an enemy to Truth, fo raſh, | 
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The next day (Dec. 4.) the Senate ordered 
public rewards to the — and Vulturcius for 
their faithful diſcoveries. 

The ſame day was brought * the Senate 
one L. Tarquinius, ſaid to have been taken upon 


the road as he was going to join Catiline. He 


offered to lay the whole of the plot before the 
Houſe, provided he might have the ſecurity of 


the public faith for his pardon: The Conſul 


aſſented, and bid him declare what he knew. His 
account was much the ſame with that of Vultur- 
cius, as to the projected firing of the City, the 


intended maſſacre, and the march of the rebel - 


army to Rome. He added, that, when he was 


apprehended, he was going, by direction from 


Craſſus, to warn Catiline not to be diſcouraged 
by the ſeizure of his accomplices, Lentulus, Cethe- 
gus, and the reſt; but to make the greater haſte 


ſor that reaſon, in order to reſcue them, and revive | 


the ſpirits of his other friends. 


At the name of Craſſus the whole Aſſembly 


ſeemed ſtartled: For ſome looked upon the thing 


as incredible; others, though they believed it true, 


yet judged, that a man of his high quality, im- 
menſe NS. and mighty "yr in the State, 


- ET” never have waſted. . Oe bn of ſuch moment to 


* men barbarous and unknown to them, if the Gods had not 
« confounded their ſenſes : And that the Ambaſſadors of a na- 


A tion ſo diſaffected, and ſo able and willing to make war upon 


them, ſhould ſlight the hopes of dominion, and the advan- 


** tageous offer. of men of Patrician rank, muſt needs be a Di- 


© vine interpoſition; eſpecially when they might have gained 
2 * ends, not Py WP "_ by _— their tongues.” 


ſhould, | 
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| ſhould, at this juncture, be rather ſoothed and . R. 690. 
courted than provoked ; and very many re | 
were, who, with reſpect to their private affairs, 389 Cont; | : 
ſtood obliged * to Craſſus, or in awe of him I pro- 
bably deep in his debt] ſo that they all cried out, [| 
A falſe witneſs! a falſe witneſs! and would have -- 
the ſenſe of the Houſe (which was then very full) 
immediately taken upon what he had ſaid; Cicero 
| having put the queſtion, they voted that Tarqui- 
pius's evidence was falſe; that he ſhould be com- 
mitted to priſon, and there confined, till he diſclo ge 
at whoſe inſtigation he had forged Jo monſtrous a 
lie. Some there were at that time who thought 
this information a contrivance of P. Autronius, to 
the end that Craſſus, being involved in the ſame 
danger with the Conſpirators, might protect them 
dy his power. Others ſaid, that Tarquinius was 
put upon it by Cicero, to prevent Craſſus from 
embroiling the State, by undertaking the protec- 
tion of bad Citizens, as was his cuſtom. I myſeſf  _ | 
(adds Salluſt) heard Craſſus affirm, That Cicero YZ 
was the contriver of this affront upon him. ay | 
Yet, at this very time, Q Catulus and 15 Pi 
could not, by the moſt preſſing ſolicitations, nor 
by any offers whatever, prevail with Cicero to have 
Cæſar falſely accuſed by the Allobroges, or by any 
body elſe. Thoſe two Senators bore an inveterate 
enmity to Cæſar; Piſo on account of Ca/ar's hav- 
ing impeached him (as above related) of op- Vid. fupr. 
preſſive Government; and Catulus, becauſe Ceſar Ps. 
had ſtood in competition with him for the High- 


* Craſſo ex negotii privatis obnoxii. * * 
| prietoe, 
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. R. 650. prieſthood, and, though but a young man, had 


Vid. ſupr. 
p- 163. 


galluſt. 


Senate, threatened Cæſar with their drawn ſwords 


 Midd. p. 
208. 


carried it from him, who was advanced in years, 


and had filled the higheſt offices. Both theſe _ 
implacable enemies thought they had now a fa- 


vourable opportunity of bringing Cz2/ar under 
ſuſpicion ; his great liberality to private perſons, 
and his largeſſes to the people, having plunged 
him very deep in debt. Not being able to per- 
ſuade the Conſul to ſo black a villainy, they them- 
ſelves went about from Citizen to Citizen, whiſ- 


pering calumnies, and charging Ceſar with facts 
which they pretended to have learnt from Vultur- 


cius and the Allobrogian Deputies; inſomuch that 
ſome of the Roman Knights, who were poſted 
about the Temple of Concord, as a guard to the 


as he came out of the Aſſembly. 


And now the City was alarmed with the rumour 
of freſp plots, formed by the flaves and dependants 


of Lentulus and Cerhegus for the reſcue of their 


. maſters; which obliged Cicero to reinforce his 
guards *; and, for the prevention of all ſuch at- 


u The ſame night his wife Terentia, with the Veftal virgin 
and the principal matrons of Rome, was performing at home, 


according to an annual cuſtom, the myſtic rites of the Godd:/s 
Bona, or the Good, to which no male creature was ever admitted, 
aud, till that function was over, he was excluded alſo from his 
oven houſe, and forced to retire to a neighbour's, where, with 
a ſele& council of friends, he began to deliberate about puniſhing 


the traitors ; when his wife came in all haſte to inform him of a 


prodigy which had juſt happened amongſt them; for the ſacrifice 


being over, and the fire of the altar ſeemingly ertind, a bright 
flame iſſued ſuddenly from the afper, to the aftoniſhment of the 
2 3 * "Oe * her away, to require 

tempts, 
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tempts, to put an end to the whole affair, by V. R. 690. 


bringing the queſtion of their puniſhment, without 
farther delay, before the Senate, which he ſum- 389 Conf. 


moned for . that purpoſe the next morning 
(Dec. 5.) 


The debate was of great 3 and import 


ance; to decide upon the lives of Citizens of the 
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= Chr. 


firſt rank. A full Senate had indeed declared“ . galluſt. 


pital puniſhments were rare and ever odious in 9. 


| Rome, whoſe laws were of all others the leaſt ſan- 


guinary; baniſhment, with confiſcation of goods, 
being the ordinary puniſhments for the greateſt 
crimes. The Senate indeed, as it has been ſaid 


above, in caſes of ſudden and dangerous tumults, 


claimed the prerogative of puniſhing the leaders 


with death by the authority of their own dectees ; 


but this was looked upon as a ſtretch of power, 


and an infringement of the rights of the People, 


which nothing could excuſe but the neceſſity of 


him to purſue what he had then in his thoughts for the good of his 


country, fince * oy this fu bed gives your tight to bis 
Safety and glory. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy was pro- 
jetted between Cicero and Terentia, whoſe ſiſter likewiſe was 


whole ceremony, might help to effect, without ſuſpicion, whar 


had been privately concerted among ſ them. For it was of great 


uſe to Cicero, to poſſeſs the minds of the People, as ſtrongly as 
he could, with an apprehenſion of their danger, for the ſake of 
diſpofing them the more eafily to approve of ts r+/olution, that 


be had already talen in his own mind, of putting the Conſpirators 


to death, M. Morabin obſerves, that Cicero ſays nothing of all 


| this. The reaſon might be, that the private png 


FI there _ were ilegab, : 
times 


one of the Yeflal wirgins; and, having the direction of the 


them guilty of treaſon againſt the State: But ca- mad. p. 
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VF. R. 690; times and the extremity of danger. For there 


was an old law of Porcius Læca, a Tribune, wwh;:h 
granted to all criminals, capitally condemned, an 
appeal to the People; and a later one of C. Grac- 
chus to prohibit the taking away the life of any 
Citizen without a formal hearing before the People: 


So that ſome Senators, who had concurred in all 


the previous debates, withdrew themſelves from 
this, to ſhew their diſlike of what they expected 


to be the iſſue of it, and to have no hand in pul- 


ting Roman Citizens to death by a vote of the Senate. 


The Conſul having moved the queſtion, what was 


tobe done with the Conſpirators, Silanus, one of the 
Conſuls elect (being the firſt called upon to ſpeak), 


_ adviſed , that thoſe who were then in cuſtody, and 


alſo the reſt, when taken, ſhould all ſuffer the Jaſt 


or ſevereſt puniſhment, i. e. be put to death. To 


Pro Sylla, 
14, 15. 


this all who ſpoke after him readily aſſented, till 


it came to Julius Ceſar, then Prætor elect, who 
treated that opinion not as cruel, but as new and 


» While the priſoners were before the Senate, Cicero dtfired 


ſome of the Senators, who could write ſhort-hand, to take notes of 


every thing that was ſaid ; and when the whole examination was 
finiſhed, and reduced into an act, he ſet all the clerks at work to 
tranſcribe copies of it, which he diſperſed preſently through 1a; 


and all the provinces, to prevent any invidious miſrepreſentation 


of what was fo clearly attefled and confeſſed by the criminals them- 


And according to Plutarch (in Cat.) theſe writers in ſhort- 
hand had been taught their art by Cicero, and took down the 
ſpeeches of the members on the preſent occaſion. And to this 


the Hiſtorian aſeribes the preſervation of the ſpeech which Cate 


made in anſwer to Cæſar; which ſpeech, he ſays, is the only 
one of Care's that was IO of which, however, he gives 
us but a ſketch. | 


illegal, 
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ere illegal, and contrary to the conſtitution of the V. R. 690. 
ich Republic: 
an All men, Conſcript Fathers, when they are Salluſt. 
Ac « deliberating upon matters of moment and of 
ny « difficult determination, ought to be quite free 
le: « from love and hatred, pity and anger; becauſe . 
all « theſe paſſions never fail to caſt ſuch a cloud over 
ont the mind, as hinders the diſcernment of what is 
ted true and what is eligible. Let us be careful that 
ur * our own dignity weigh more with us than the 
re, « onilt of Lentulus and his aſſociates; let us con- 
Vas _ * ſult our reputation more than our reſentment. 
the Could a puniſhment be thought of equal to their 
k), * crimes, I too ſhould be for going out of the way 
nd « on this provocation; but, as that cannot be, let 
aſt 4 us go on in the path which che laws have chalked 
To oa un.” 
till « Many of thoſe who ſpoke before me dare | 
ho b diſplayed a great deal of oratory in bewailing 
nd the unfortunate condition of their country; they 
525 have enumerated all the horrors of war, and the 
we * ſufferings to which the vanquiſhed will be ex- 
was « poſed ; — virgins raviſhed ; children torn from 
1 to © their mothers boſoms; matrons inſulted by a 
ny * victorious ſoldiery ; temples and houſes plun- 
44 * dered; whole towns in flames; all places filled 
« with dead bodies, blood, and lamentation.— But, 
ort- in the name of the immortal Gods, what does 
the all this profuſion of eloquence aim at? Is it to 
24 * excite in your minds a deteſtation of the Con- 
only A ſpirators ? Ves, without queſtion. Thoſe whom 
ves a deſign ſo monſtrouſly wicked cannot moye, will 
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Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 
te be moved by a florid oration, Where is the 


* man who under-rates the injuries done to him- 
« ſelf, and is not rather apt to exaggerate them 


< beyond all reaſon? But ſome may do this with 


© more ſafety than others: Men in low life, if 


es they are led too far by anger, their exceſſes are 
4 hid in the obſcurity of their ſtate. 


% who are in high ſtations have leſs liberty of a&- 
« ing; for what is called anger in a private man 


« is cenſured as tyranny and oppreſſion in a go- 
* vernour. It is my real opinion (as I juſt now 


<« ſaid) that no puniſhment, no tortures, are ade- 


* quate to the crimes of theſe men: But the tem- 


<« per of mankind is ſuch that they remember beſt 


* what happened laſt, and, in caſes of the moſt 


e notorious wickedneſs, are apt to forget what 
<« the guilty did, and to talk only of what they 
« {yffered, eſpecially if the puniſhment inflicted 
<« on them was, in any degree, more than com- 
* monly ſevere. I am entirely perſuaded that D. 
% Silanus, in the advice he gave, meant nothing 
« but the public good. I am too well acquainted 


<« with his virtue and moderation, to imagine that 
he ſpoke from a deſire to make his court to any 
* body, or from enmity to the priſoners. Yet his 


« advice ſeems to me, I will not ſay cruel, (for 


it what can be cruel againſt fuch offenders?) but, 


5 illegal, novel to our conſtitution, Certainly, 


* Si/anus, it muſt have been fear for the public, 
* which moved you, our Conſul eleft, and who 
c are to be guardian of our laws, to propoſe a 


0” us ne unknown to them, | How needleſs 


v4 that 


But thoſe 
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« that fear is, I need not ſay, fince, by the wiſdom - 1 NLO 


and care of our moſt excellent Conſul; ſo' con- 
« ſiderable à force is provided for our ſecurity. 

« As to the puniſiment propoſed, one may with 
«truth affirm, that, to rhe wretched, death is 
« rather a benefit than an evil: It is a releafe 
from all the pains incident to humanity. Be- 
« zond death there i is no "pions either for 7 5 
or delighlt. 

But let mè aſk, why did you not add to the 
4 <ſentencerof death, that they ſhould be firſt beaten 
* with rods? Was it becauſe the Porcian law 
«forbids it? There are other laws that equally 
« forbid pumſhing a condemned Citizen with 
death, and that permit him to go into banifſfi- 
ment. Did you ſpare the priſoners from be- 
ing beaten with rods, becauſe it is a ſeverer 
puniſhment than death? (What can be too ſe- 


* yere for perſons convicted of ſuch crimes?) EH 


you look on ſcourging as a puniſhment leſs ſe- 


* yere than death, why this tenderneſs for the 


« laws in à matter of leſs eoncern, while you ſcru- 
7 ple not to violate them in a greater? But you 
may ſay perhaps — who will, cenſure us far 
* any puniſhment we ſhall decree againſt r trai- 
« tors to the Commonwealth? ? L anſwer, —— 


Time, a very little time, and Fortune that rules 


62. 
389 Conf. | 


2 * . - Pd 


* the world at pleaſure, may produce ſuch cenſy- 


4 rers. The criminals deſerve the worſt that can 


befal them; but do you, Conſcript Fathers, con- 
* ſider well what you reſolve upon in this caſe: 


Bad precedents have, generally fpeaking, been 


* innocent in their origin. An example ſet by 


Vol. VIII. | F i: « worthy 
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The Roman Rug; Book VIII. 


ADR 69. ep Magiſtrates of aſſuming arbitrary power, 
Bef. — 6 on urgent occaſions, and for good Purpoſes, 
355 x <« has been often pteaded by bad and ignorant 


| — < men as a precedent to juſtify their aſſuming the 
* ſame power, when their purpoſe was to abuſe 


« jt. The Spartens, when they had got the bet- 
< ter of the Athenians, appointed thirty perſons 
for the government of the conquered State. 
„ Theſe new governours began with condemning 
«to death ſeveral of the moſt profligate and 


* moſt deteſted Citizens without any previous 


<« trial in form. The multitude rejoiced at it, 
and applauded the diſpatch of juſtice. But 


c in time thefe Governours came to treat tht 


good and bad alike : they put to death whom: 


—— the Citizens they pleaſed; and the reſt 


lived in terror of the ſame fate. The people, 
then finding themſelves enſlaved, ene grie⸗ 
voufly for their fooliſh joy. 

© Tnour own times, when Syla had vanquiſhed 


* Marius, and ordered Damaſipps and ſome 


e Others, who, like him, had enriched themſelves 

<« ont of the ſpoils of the public, ro be put to 

death, who was there that did not applaud his 

4. juſtice? But theſe executions were only a pre- 

cc jude to more bloody ſcenes. For, when any of 
&« Fylla 's partizans took a fancy to the town- houſe 

or the country-houſe of a Roman Citizen, ot 

even to his garment, or to a piece of his houſe- 

ee hold furniture, he had nothing to do bur to get 
* the owner's name put into the liſt of the pro- 


* ſcribed. Thus many, who had rejoiced at the 
40 fal of * were themſelves dragged 
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Chap. ix. The Roman Hytory. 

« to execution ; and the carnage continued till 
« Sy/la had enriched all his followers. I appre- 
« hend not indeed any thing like this from Mar- 
«cus Tullius, or in theſe times. But in a mighty 
« State, as ours is, there is a great variety of men 
« and manners. In other times, and under ano- 
« ther Conſul, who may likewiſe have an army 
« at his devotion, ſome falſe ſtory may paſs cur- 
« rent for a truth, and then your preſent decree 
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n 


« will be a precedent for him to draw the ſword; - 


and, when it is drawn, who ſhall oblige him to 


* uſe it moderately, or to ſheathe it again?? 
Our anceſtors, Conſcript Fathers, though 


« wanting neither prudence nor bravery, were 


not ſo haughty as to diſdain to look into the 
« cuſtoms and inſtitutions of the nations around 


e them, and to imitate them in the things wherein 
each nation excelled. Thus they borrowed 
weapons of war from the Samnites, and the en- 
e ſigns of our Magiſtrates from Etruria: what 


evyer they thought uſeful, whether found among 


their allies or among their enemies, they intro- 
* duced into our State. In thoſe times, by a 
* cuſtom which they had borrowed from Greece, 
they ſubjected offending Citizens to be beaten 
* with rods, and ſuch as were capitally convicted, 


* they ſentenced to death. Afterwards, when, 


our State being vaſtly augmented, the prodi- 
* gious number of its Citizens had given birth 


* to factions, and innocent men began to be cir- a 


* cumvented; and ſuch like wickedneſs to be prae- 


© tifed; then the Porcian law was provided; and 
0 * likewiſe other laws, by which, inſtead of death, 


« exile 
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R 690. © exile was to be the puniſhment of Citizens ca. 
« pitally condemned. This inſtitution of our 


Bef. Chr. 


Salluſt. 


Plut. in 


Cat. 


in Cic. 

in (C21. 
Suoct. vii. 
Viut. in 
Cic. 


Salluſt, 


The Roman Hiſtory, Book VIII. 


<« fore-fathers has great weight with me; I think 


ee ſhould be cautious how we break in upon 
it. Certainly they, who, from ſo ſmall be. 


„ ginnings, could raiſe this mighty Empire, muſt, 
in virtue and wiſdom, have excelled us, who 


have a difficulty to preſerve what they ſo wor · 


thily acquired. 

Are we then to releaſe theſe ariminals, and 
s ſend them away to reinforce the army of Ca- 
* filine? By no means. My opinion is, that their 
* eflates be confiſcated, and their perſons cleſely 


**-cenfined in the ſtrongeſt of the municipal towns 


**(cach of the criminals in a diſtin& town) and 
** that no perſon hereafter move the Senate or People 


in their favour : And let it be declared as the 
opinion of this Houſe, that, whoever ſhall do fo, 


« will act contrary to the welfare of the Republic 


* and of all its members.“ | 
Caſar's diſcourſe made a great n on 


the Aſſembly ; even Silanus excuſed and miti- 
gated the ſeverity of his vote; and Cicero's friends 
came, readily. into Ce/ar's opinion, as likely to 
create the leaſt trouble to Cicero himſelf, for 
whoſe peace and Nur . now ſaw reaſon to 
be ſolicitous. 


But Cato, one of the: new Tribünen roſe _ 
and in a good deal of warmth began with ob- 
ſerving, that thoſe who had ſpoken before him 


had all miſtaken the queſtion: That he was ſur- 


| prized to ſee any debate about he puniſhment of 


men who had commenced an actual war againſt 
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their country: That the queſtion was how to ſe- V. R. 6, 


cure themſelves againſt the Conſpirators, rather 
than how to puniſh them : That other crimes 


might be puniſhed after commiſſion ; but unleſs 


this was prevented before its effect, it would be 
in yain to ſeek a remedy after: That the de- 


bate was not about the public revenues, or the 
oppreſſion of the allies, but about their own lives 


and liberties ; not about the diſcipline or manners 


of the City, on which he had often delivered his 


mind in that place; nor about the greatneſs or 
proſperity of their Empire; but whether 2.9 or 


their enemies ſhould poſſeſs that Empire: 


« In the name of the immortal Gods, I call upon i 


*« you, who have always had your magnificent 
% houſes and your villas, your ſtatues and your 


t pictures, more at heart than the intereſt of the 


“Republic *; I call upon you to rouſe yourſelves 
« for once, and ſtand up in defence of your caun- 
«try, if you would preſerve thoſe things you 


are ſo fond of, and enjoy, without interruption, 


that voluptuous indolence in which you paſs 
«your days. Often have I ſpoke, Conſcript Fa- 
* thers, and much have I complained in this Aſ. 
* ſembly of the rapacious covetouſneſs and pra- 


* digal luxury which prevail among us; and thoſe 


complaints have created me many enemies. But 


I, who never was diſpoſed to excuſe in myſelf 
even an inclination to evil, cannot readily par- 


* don the evil deeds of arhers. You have long 


. 


2 Theſe were Cicero“ wortbies, thoſe Conſulars Who had 
enriched themſelves by opprefling the provinces of which they. 


had the government after the expiratiou of their mayiltracies. 
0 . « ſince 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


Y.R. 690 · © ſince loſt the true names of things: To give 


Bef Chr. 


% away other people's money is called generoſity; 


<* to attempt what is criminal, fortitude. If you 
muſt be generous, let it be from the ſpoils of 
<« the Allies; if merciful, to the plunderers of 


<* the Treaſury; but be not prodigal of the blood 


of Citizens; nor, by ſparing a few bad, deſtroy 
c all the good. Shall any one in the preſent 


ce caſe talk to me of mildneſs and clemency ? 


There is no room for mercy. Cz/ar indeed has 


&* ſpoken well and gravely concerning life and 
<« death, judging, I preſume, that all we are told 
& of puniſhments allotted to the wicked in the in- 


* fernal regions is mere fiction; and he would 
e therefore have the eſtates of the criminals 


« confiſcated, and their perſons cloſely confined 


in the municipal towns; from an apprehenſion, 
J ſuppoſe, that, if they ſhould be kept at Rone, 


they might be forcibly reſcued by their fel- 


low conſpirators, or by a mob, hired for that 


* purpoſe: As if villains were no where but in 
Rome, and not in every part of /taly; or as if 


e the attempts of the deſperate would not be 


more likely to ſucceed where there is. lels 
* ſtrength to reſiſt them: His propoſal has not 


0 the leaſt ſhew of reaſon, if he be truly afraid 


68 of them: But if, while every body elſe is in 
« fear, he alone fears nothing, there is the more 


1 reaſon for us, Conſcript Fathers, to be afraid 


„for ourſelves. We are not now deliberating 


on the fate only of Lentulys and the other 
Vacs priſoners, but of Catilina's whole army, which 


will be animated or diſcouraged. in proportion 
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« to the vigour or remiſſneſs of your decrees. 
% The flagitious livesiof the criminals con- 
« fute every argument of mercy : Catilina is ho- 
&« yering over us with an army, while his accom- 


* plices are within the walls and in the very 


6 heart of the City; ſo that whatever you deter- 
mine cannot be kept ſecret, which makes it the 
more neceſſary to determine quickly. My opi- 
nion therefore is, That, ſince the criminals have 
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V. R. 690. 
Be 


= Chr. 


| Os 


« been convicted, both by teſtimony and their own 


« confeſſion, of a deteſtable treaſon againſt the Re- 


« public, they ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment of death 


46 | according to the cuſtom of our "OY v7? 


7 Plutarch reports, that, while Cato was ſpeaking, a ſealed 
letter was delivered to Cæſar in the Senate-houſe : That Care, 
ſuſpecting it might contain ſome ſecret advice from the Con- 
ſpirators, inſiſted upon its being read to the Aſſembly. Where- 
upon Cæſar, who fat near him, delivered the paper into his 


Plut. in 
Car. 


hands, Cato preſently perceived it to be a love · letter from his 


own ſiſter, Serwvilia, with whom Cæſar had long had an in- 
The angry Stoic threw back the paper to mw 
. There, Sot ! and then reſumed the thread of his diſcourſe: In 
which diſcourſe he addreſſed himſelf to Cæſar in ve" ſhy | 


trigue: 


„reproaching him aur an aſfectation of popularity and lenity, 
8 2 he was ſabwerting the Commonwealth; and with endea- 
« vourjng to iztimidate the Senate, while he himſelf ought to 
* tremble with fear, leſt he ſhould be treated as an accom- 
« plice of the Conſpirators, for having ſo openly and fo au- 
% daciouſly endeavoured to reſeue them out of the hands of Juſtice; 


* it upon the very brink of dgiiruction; and yet being ſo tender 
«© hearted, as almoſt to ſed tears over villains, who ought never 
* to have ſeen the light of heaven, and whoſe de 


If Cato did really ſcold in this manner, he muſt, unqueſtion- 


_ ably, have been * to it by his flaming wrath, which 


"© » 9 The 


© confeſſing that he had no compaſſion for his country, when he ſaw 


death was ne- 


* cęſſary for ſecuring the City from a maſſacre and a conflagration.” 
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3 R. 690. 
Bef. Cr. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
The leading men of the Senate, the Oligarchs, 
having, in concert with Cicero, come, to the Af- 


f. ſembly, determined ? to put the priſoners to death, 


had therefore voted accordingly; but ſome be- 
ing convinced by Cæſar's diſcourſe, others alarmed 
by it, they retracted their votes, and Silanus 
himſelf, if he did not retract, explained his vote 
away, pretending, that, by the laſt pum/hment he 
did not mean death, but the ſevereſt puniſhment 
that could be /egally inflicted on a Roman Citizen: 
Nevertheleſs they all returned now to their firſt 


opinion, being encouraged to it by Cato's authori- 


ty, not only as a Senator highly and univerſally 
revered fer his virtue, but as being at this time 
a TRIBUNE or THE PEOPLE: They extolled him 


to the ſkies for his reſolution, and reprpached one 


another with cowardice. Cato was the only Hero, 


A decree, therefore, was drawn conformable to 


Cato opinion, and in his very words; and the 


Vell. Pat. 
I. ii. c. 35. 


greater part of the Senate, to do him honour, 


waited upon him home. 


The Conſul, thus authorized, 3 to put 


the decree i in execution without delay. Accom- 
| panied by a great number of the principal men o 


the billet-doux ears mengioned had ſoddenly kindled. The 
ſpeech which Sa/ls uft aſeribes to him, though not ſo i inte mpetate, 


is far from being a reaſonable anſwer to Cz2/ar's diſcourſe. 


= Cicero declares this of himſelf in a letter t9 Atticus ¶ Lib. 


X11. Ep. 21. ] where be complains of Brutus for not having 
done him juſtice, in a relation which Bratz had written of 
what paſſed at this time in the Senate. 


quod retulerim, non quod patefecerim, quod cohortatus fim, 


op DEXIQUE Ae Nen CONSULEREM, IPSE nen- 
V &BIM. 


hs | ik 


Me autem hic laudat, | 


1 


„ 


= > - — l 
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the City, who ſerved him for a ouard, he went v. R. 690. 
and took Lentulus from the cuſtody of his kinſ- Bf: Pa 
man Lentulus Spinther, and conveyed him through 389 Con, 
the Forum to the common priſon. The mul- 
titude, greatly aſtoniſhed, followed in filence ; put. in 
the younger ſort, eſpecially, were much terrified _ 
with this ſhocking ceremony ; a thing quite new 
to them, and which they conſidered as a dread- 
ful myſtery of ariſtocratical government. Len- 
tulus was delivered by the Conſul to the execu- 
tioners, who preſently ſtrangled him: Cethegus, 
Statihius, and Gabinius, were conducted to their 
execution by the Prætors, and put to death in 
the ſame manner, together with Cæparius, the 
only. one of their accomplices who was taken 
after the examination. 

As Cicero, in his return from thefe executions, 
perceived i in the Forum a great many of Cat:/ne's 
accomplices, who had got together in cluſters, 
and were-waiting for the night, in hopes of being | 
then able to reſcue the priſoners, he cried out to 1 

them with a loud voice, They did live [vixerunt] ; 
a mode of ſpeech among the Romans, to avoid 
the diſagreeable and ominous ſound of the word 
dead. 

The affair thus over, the whole 1 of the 
Senate, together with the Knights, conducted the 
Conſul home in a kind of triumph, the ſtreets 

being illuminated, and the women and children 
at the windows, and on the tops of houſes, to ſee 
him paſs along through infinite acclamations of the 
multitude, proclaiming him the Preſerver of, his 
Gruntry, and Second Founder of Rome, © : 


h: | * 


{ 
F 
F 
{| f 


The Roman Hitory. Book VIII. 


This was the jth of December, thoſe celebrated 
Nenes, of which Cicero. uſed to boaſt ever after 


* as the moſt glorious day of his life, 


By the ſeizure and puniſhment of .Catiline s af. 
ſociates, the Senate thought the danger wholly 


| averted; and they, accordingly, proceeded to vote 


237. 


thankſgivings and feſtivals, looking upon Cati- 
line's army as a crew of fugitives or banditii, 


whom their forces were ſure to deſtroy, whenever 
they could meet with them. 

Ciceros adminiſtration being now at an end, 
nothing remained but to reſign the Conſulſkip, 
according to cuſtom, in an Aſſembly of the People, 
and to take the uſual oath, of his having di/- 


cCbarged it with fidelity. This was generally ac- 


companied with a ſpeech from the expiring Con- 
ful; and after ſuch a year, and from ſuch a 
Speaker, the City was in no ſmall expectation of 
what Cicero would fay to them: But Metellus Ne- 


pos, one of the new Tribunes (who had entered 


on their office the tenth of December), reſolved 
to diſappoint both the Orator and the Audience: 


For when Cicero had mounted the Roftre, and was 
ready to perform this laſt act of his office, th: 
Tribune would not fuffer * him to ſpeak, or to do 


any thing more than barely to take the oath ; de- 


a claring, That he who had put Citizens to death 
un heard, ought not to be permitted to ſpeak for him: 
fer 1 which, Cicero, who was never at 2 


2 Plutarch names two Tunes, Metellus and bit. 
mak ing this oppoſition; and intimates that they were inſti- 
gatcd to it by Cz/ar, then Prætor elect. 2 1 c 

3 | Ols, 
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Joſs, inſtead of pronouneing the: ordinary form. of v. R. 69. 


the oath, ealting the tone of his voice, ſwore aut B 4 


aloud, ſo as all the people might hear him, the# 
he had Javed the Republic and the City from run; 
which the multitude below confirmed. with an 
univerſal ſhout, and with one voice cried but; hat 


ef. N . 
339 Conf. 


In Piſon. 
3. 


what he had fivorn was true; and thus the in- Ep. Fam. 
tended affront was turned, * his e * yon v. 4. 


to his greater hayour®, . 


b « Before we cloſe the account of the —_— events. Midd. 
of this year, we muſt not omit (ſays Ciceros Engliſh hiſto- 230. 


 rjan) the mention of one which diſtinguiſhed it afterwards as a 
i particular æra in the annals of Rome, the birth of Ofavius 


* ſurnamed Auguſfus, which happened on the twenty-third of 


« September. Felleius calls it an acceſſion of glory to Cicero's 
« Conſulſhip : But it excites ſpeculations rather of a different 
« ſort ; on the inſerutable method; of Providence, and the Sport- 


„ fgbted policy of man; that in the moment when Rome was 


" ;reſerved from dgſtruction, and its Liberty thought to be efta- 


« bliſhed more firmly than ever, an infant ſhould be thrown into 


* the world, who, within the courſe of twenty years, effefted 
* what Catiline had attempted, and deſtroyed both Cicero and the 


« its deſtiny was now approaching. For governments, like 


te natural bodies, have, with the principles of their preſerva- 


tion, the ſeeds of ruin alſo effentially mixed in their conſtitu- 


« tion, which, after a certain period, begin to operate and exert 


i themſelves to the diſſolution of the vital frame. Theſe ſeeds 


had long been fermenting in the bowels of the Republic ; 
«* when Odtavius came, peculiarly formed by nature, and in- 


* firucted by art, to gn their SR and exalt them 
* to their maturity. 


What is here ſaid of the reſemblance of governments to na- 
tural bodies is unqueſtionably true: but for the reſt of this re- 


ligiouſly grave ſpeculation, what ſolidity is there in it ? Cicero 


hal preſerved the City from being ſet on fire, and, perhaps, 
| Catiline 


* RErugtic. If Rome could have been ſaved by human 
« counſel, it would have been faved by the fkill of Cicero: But 


284 . 57 he. Roman Hy/ory. Book Vi il. ( 
L. R. 652. Catiline was in a condition to make a ſtouter 1 
Chr- reſiſtance than the Senate had imagined: He had I 
us filled up his troops to the number of two legions, | 


61. 
or about twelve thouſand fighting men, of which 
2 fourth part only was compleatly armed, the reſt .K 
_ furniſhed with what chance offered, darts, /ances, h 
„clubs. Truſting to the proper ſtrength of the P 
© Conſpiracy, he refuſed at firſt to inliſt Slaves, who 1 
Sall. 36. flocked to him in great numbers. He knew that 7 
Z þ he ſhould quickly have ſoldiers enough, if his h 
friends performed their part at home: So that tl 
when the Conſul Antonius approached towards * 
him with his army, he ſhifted his quarters, and fl 
made frequent motions and marches through the 1 
mountains, Sometimes towards Gaul, ſometimes o- Bl 
wards the City, in order to avoid an engagement, cl 
till he could hear ſome news from Rome : But | q 
| tn 
C Snane Gon helen mathee but che po 
3/legal method he had taken, without neceſſity, to do thoſe ſer- (w 
| vices, far from efabl;/ing Liberty more firmly than ever, or pe 
1 having a tendency to reſtore Liberty (of which there was hardly we” 
A 2 _ @ ſhadow remaining) haſtened the introduction of deſpotic no- Ca 
3 [7 narchy. And Speculation of the reverend Hiſtorian on the all 
*Þ | | inſcrutable methods of Providence, would certainly have appeared to 
4 not leſs ingenious, if it had been to this effect: That, during the 4 
| Caouynſulqhip of Cicero, aube, when Pu Tron, had, for the ſake f MW > 
his own advancement, given the firſt ſtab to the Roman Akis ro- the 
cxacr, by perſuading the PEOPLE to paſs the ManiLian Law: the 
and who, from a zeal to ſupport that ARISTOCRACY, wwhen it con 
ewas his private interęſt to have it ſupported, gave the ſecond at 
11 | tab to it, when Consul, by an evil Example of diſpenſing with Bu 
Fi tte Laws unneceſſarily, an infant ſhould be thrown into tbe Ws 
4 world, who, in the courſe of a few years, gave the fini i Hing blow um 
41 to the Ariflocratic Domination, and delivered up Cicero, its moſt be, 
eloquent and moſt loquacious Advocate, to the ſword of nis pare nar 


ticular and implacable enemy. 
when 
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when the fatal account came, of the death X. R. 6. 


Lentulus and the reſt, the face of his affairs began 


preſently to change, and his army to dwindle apace, 390 Conf. 
by the deſertion of thoſe, whom the hopes of vic- —— 


tory and plunder had drawn to his camp. His 
firſt attempt, therefore, was by long marches and 


285 


Bef. Chr. 


61. 


private roads through the Apennine, to mate his 


eſcape into Gaul; but Q Metellus Celer, who had 
been ſent thither before by Cicero, imagining that 
he would take that reſolution, had ſecured all 
the paſſes, and poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly 
with an army of three legions, that it was impoſ- 


ſible for him to force his way on that fide;-whilſt, 


on the other, the Conſul Antonius, with.a much 


greater force, blocked him up behind, and en- 


cloſed him within the mountains. It is ſaid that 
Antonius had no inclination; to fight with Cati- 


Ibid. 57. 


line, but would willingly have given him an op- 


portunity to eſcape, had not his Quæſtor Seætius 
(who was Ciceros creature) and his Lieutenant 
Petreius, urged him on, againſt his will, to force 


Catiline to the neceſſity of a battle : Who, ſeeing 
all things deſperate, and nothing left bur either 


to die or conquer, reſolved to try his fortune 
againſt Antonius, though much the ſtronger, ra- 
ther than againſt Metellus, in hopes (ſays Drs) 
that out of regard to their former friendſhip and 
connexions, the Conſul might poſſibly contrive ſome 


Pro Sext. 


Dio, I. 
xxxvii. 
P · 47. 


way at laſt of throwing the victory into his hands. 


But Antonius happening to be ſeized at that very 


be, the command fe of courſe te his Lieute- 
nant Petreius. This oer had ſerved with great 
7 repu- 


time with a fit of the Gt, or pretending fo to 


Salluſt. 


* 
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V. R. 692 . reputation for above thirty years together in the 
5 army, either as a Tribune, a Præfect, a Lieutenant, 
390 Conſ. or a Pretor ; ſo that he was acquainted with moſt 
of the ſoldiers, and with the gallant aftions they 
had performed ; by the mention of which he ſpi- 
rited them up to maintain their character: and at 
the ſame time he repreſented to them that they 
were going to fight for their Altars, their Child. 
ren, their Country, againſt a gang of aden 
who were not half armed. | 
On the other hand; Catiline, bing firſt, in a 
ſpeech to his followers, urged them by every mo- 
tive he could think of to exert their utmoſt cou- 
rage, ſent away all the horſes in his army, and 
among the reſt his own, chuſing to fight on foot, 
that, by letting his men ſee the danger to him and 
to them was equal, they might be the more ani- 
mated to a gallant behaviour. All his Centurion, 
his Zvocati [experienced veterans who had ſerved 
out their legal time] and the ſtouteſt and beſt 
armed of his other ſoldiers he placed in the front, 
where he himſelf flood by Marius s Silver Eagle, 
before mentioned. To Manlius he gave the com- 
mand of the right; to a native of Feſulæ the left. 
A deſperate battle enſued. The legions of the Re- 
public fought with unconquerable bravery, thoſe 
of Catiline with deſperate and immoveable ob- 
1 ſtinacy; reſolved to vanquiſh or die, not a man 8 
Ft xrecdiled; there was not one who would either give 
| : or accept of quarter. Catiline, at the head ofa i + 
1 delect company, moved about in the van, reliev- f 
i ing thoſe who were hard preſſed, bringing up 1 
VR +, freſh men to ſupply the — of the 9 9 
1 5 an © 
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and providing for all exigencies : : he Maite of- 
ten fighting in perſon, and performing the part 
of a ſtout ſoldier as well as of a good commander. 3 


Petreius, finding a reſiſtance beyond his expetta- 


tion, brought up the Pretorian Cohort againſt 


the enemies center, which was thereby broken; 


and though they rallied here and there, faced 
about upon him, and made ſome ſhort reſiſtance, 


in the end he put them all to the ſword; and 
then turned upon the flanks of the wings. Man- 


ius and the Fe ſulan, the two commanders, were 
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— 


among the firſt that fell. Catiline, ſeeing his 


forces reduced to a very Tmall number, and call- 
ing to mind (as Salluſt ſuppoles) his noble family, 


and the figurè he had formerly made in the world, 


ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy, and was 


there Hain, fighting to the laſt. Some few fol- 


diers of the center (which had been broke by the 
Prætorĩian cohort) lay ſcattefed about, yet not one 


them wounded in the back. Except "theſe, al- 


+ % 3 


he had ſtood at firſt. But Catili- ne bimſelf. Was 
found at a great diſtance from his own men, among 
the dead bodies of his enemies. Not yet quite 
breathleſs, he retained, in the agonies of death, 


that fierceneſs of countenance which had been al- 


ways natural to him. Out of the whole number 


of rhe rebels not ſo much as one man, above the 
rank of a ſlave, was taken, either fighting ar > 


rutttiing'away. It proved a bloody and-a mourn- 
ful victory to the army of the Republic, the braveſt 
men of the legions being all either killed or 


| 8rieyouſly Wendel 


„ . Thus 


: 
6.26 42 


moſt every one lay dead upon the very ſpot where 
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Thus ended this famed Conſpiracy in the be- 
ginning of the Conſulſhip of Silanus and Murg- 
na. Whilſt the ſenſe of all Cicero's ſervices (fays 
« <3 Engli/b Hiſtorian) was freſh, he was repaid 
« for them to the full of his wiſhes, and in the 
Y - IT. way that he deſired, by the warm and 
ateful applauſes of all orders of the City. 
8 beſides the honours already mentioned, L. 


« Gellius, who had been Conſul and Cenſor, ſaid 


« in a ſpeech to the Senate, that the Republic 
« owed him a Civic-Crown for ſaving them from 

« ruin. And Catulus, ina full Houle, declared 
« him the Father of his Count , as Cato like- 


©» +» # 


* wiſe did from the Raſtra, with the loud accla- 


« mations of the whole People : :  Whence Pliny, 
«< in, honour of his memory, cries out, Hail thou, 


« who waſt firſt ſaluted the parent of thy Country. 
4 This title, the moſt glorious that a mortal can 


« wear, was, from this precedent, uſurped after- 
« wards by thoſe who of all mortals deſerved it the 
« leaſt, the Emperors ; proud to extort from ſlaves 
and flatterers what Cicero obtained from the 
of. FREE vote of the Senate and People of Rome. | 


| . farentem,.. 
8 Roma Patrem Tone Ciceronem libera * 
Juv. viii. 


3 « Taz, * Rome, while FREE, nor yet en- 


thralld 
15 * To Brant s will, thy Country's Parent tall'd, 


\« « All the towns of Italy followed ne Ale of 
* the * in 3 extraordinary ho- 
. | | 1 Hours 


5 * , 4 


- 
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« nours to him; and Capua in l choſe v. R 69x. 
* him their Patron, and erected a gilt fratue 0 uy 
« þhim. | 11. 
« Salluſt, who allows him the character of an 
«excellent Conſul, ſays not a word of any of 
„ theſe honours, nor gives him any greater ſhare 
of praiſe than what could not be diſſembled by 
« 2n Hiſtorian, There are two obvious reaſons 
« for this reſervedneſs: Firſt, the perſonal enmity, 
which, according to tradition, ſubſiſted between 
* them. Secondly, the time of publiſhing his Hi- 
* ſtory, in the reign of Auguſtus, while the name 
* of Cicero was {till obnoxious to envy.” 
To this it may be anſwered, that Salluf might 
think the compliments made to the Conſul by par- 
ticular Senators of his own faction not worthy of 
an Hiſtorian's notice: That he has related rhe 
affair throughout, not like an enemy to Cicero, but 


3 in a manner ſo honourable for him, as to make 
the ſome think, that the miſunderſtanding between See Le 
VG WW them was not ſubſiſting when Sa/lyt wrote the Fife of 
the Hiſtory of Catilinès Conſpiracy, — 
mw But what ſhall we ſay of his omitting to men- 

tion Cicero's Fourth Oration againſt Catiline, and 
8 of his giving (as M. Morabin obſerves ©) all the 
We honour of the day to Cato, to whom alone he aſcribes 
__ the Senate's being brought to decree the death 
an of the Conſpirators? Ciceros Engh/b Hiſtorian 
Pd. © Caton, dans Salluſte, a tout Phonneur de cette journee ; 
a enſorte qu'on ne ſait auquel croire, ou de PHiſtorien qui 
Saf rapporte le fait a Vavantage de celui -la, ou de notre Orateur 


4 qui gen attribuant toute la gloire, devient ſon propre panẽ- 
gyriſte. Morab. Hift, de Cic. P · 143. P 


at's Vol. VIII "UV -. 
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J. R. 691. has built much upon that fourth Oration, and bas 


4 ans filled ſeven pages of his Hiſtory with the ſub- 


able ſpeech is no where taken notice of by Plu- 
tarch in his life of Cicero, or of Czar, or of Cato; 
nay, Plutarch reports, that what Cicero ſaid, after 


nion. Nor is the ſaid fourth Oration mentioned 
by Appian, or Dio, or Suetonius, or Vell. Patercu. 
ls; and one may reaſonably conjecture, from a 
letter of Cicero to Atticas, L. xii. Ep. 21. that, 
ſeven years after Ciceros Conſulſhip, neither Bru- 
tus nor Atticus knew any thing of that fourth Ora- 


of Brutus's having given more honour to Cato, in 
relating the debate about Catiline, than Cicero 
thought was conſiſtent with his own glory: In- 
deed it feems to have many internal probable 
proofs of its being, not an extemporary ſpeech, 
but a laboured compoſition, made at leiſure, many 
years after the debate; a diſguſtful panegyric 
upon his own foreſight, wiſdom, diſintereſtedneſs, 
magnanimity, prodigious courage and contempt of 
death; though Plutarch, writing of this very 


reputation for courage. 


the Senate, writes thus: 
EY  Midd.p. « Theſe two contrary opinions (chat of lems 
| 1 and that of Ceſar) being propoſed, the next 


1 | * queſtion was which of them ſhould take place. 
i] 8 * Cefar's s had made a great 9 on the 


390 Conf. ſtance of it: Yet it is obſervable, that this not- 


Cæſar had ſpoke, was in ſupport of Cafar's opi- 


tion; which was probably compoſed on occaſion 


Ro tells us, that the Orator was in no 


His Eng liſb Hiſtorian, concerning the debate i in 


| Chap. ix. The Roman Hilory. 
« Aſſembly, and ſtaggered even Silanus, who be- 
« gan to excuſe and mitigate the ſeverity of his 
« yote ; and Ciceros friends were going forwardly 
« into it as likely to create the leaſt trouble to 
« Cicero himſelf, for whoſe peace and ſafety they 
« began to be ſolicitous : When Cicero, obſerving 
« the inclinations of the Houſe, and riſing up to 
« put the queſtion, made His fourth Speech, which 


291 
v. R. 691. 
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61. 
390 Conſ. 


« now remains on the ſubject of this tranſaction; 


« in which he delivered his ſentiments with all 


« the Hill both of the Orator and the Stateſman ; 


and while he ſeemed to ſhew a perfect neutrali- 
« ty, and to give equal commendation to both the 
© opinions, was artfully labouring all the while to 


turn the ſcale in favour of S:/anuss, which he 


* conſidered as a neceſlary example of ſeverity in 
the preſent circumſtances of the Public.“ 
That this maſter-piece of oratory and political 


kill was never ſpoken, one may reaſonably con- 


clude from the following conſiderations : 
1. He tells the Houſe that there are wo opi- 


nions before them, whereas in reality there was 


but one; for Silanus, and all thoſe who had afſented 


to what he at firſt adviſed (among whom was the 
ConſuPs * brother BA had gone over to Cæ- 
ſar's opinion. 


2. He repreſents Ceſar as voting * every other 
way of puniſhment except death, which not being 
true, but directly contrary to what Ce/er had ad- 
viſed, it is not likely the Orator, while Cæſar was 
preſent, would impute it to him. For inſtance, 


Cæſar did r not adviſe to have the criminals beater 
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701 rods, but ſpeaks of that puniſhment as no 
leſs illegal, without a hearing and judgment of 


the whole People, than death itſelf. 
3. He repreſents Cæſar as having voted for 
perpetual impriſonment, which his words, in the 


ſpeech given us by Salluſt, do not import: Nei- 


ther could a vote of the SENATE deprive the 
PEOPLE of their right of judging the Priſoners, 


and determining their Fate. 


Add to this, that Cæſar (according to Plutarc hs 


repeated teſtimony) moved for the cloſe confine- 


ment of the priſoners only 1 Catiline fbould be 
defeated and cruſhed, and more ample information 
of the Conſpiracy could be taken at leiſure. And 
Appian ſays exprefsly, that the impriſonment pro- 


poſed by Cæſqar was only till the war ſhould be 


ended, and the criminals could be brought to trial. 

. Cicero's anſwer to Cafar, concerning Caius 
Gracchus lau, which forbad the puniſhing Crri- 
2E Ns, uncondemned by the PEOPLE, with death, is 


quite ludicrous. ENEMIEs, ſays the Orator, are 
no CI TIZ ENS; therefore the priſoners, having been 
declared ENEMIES by the SENATE, have no title to 


the benefit of that law. Would he hive talked 
thus, C2/ar preſent? 


5. He affirms, that Caius Gracchns had 2 . 


death by oRDER of the PEOPLE: A notorious fal- 
ſity, and contradictory to what he had ſaid in his 
firſt ſpeech againſt Catiline. But, had it been 


true, would the Orator thence infer that the 
Pro lx were diſſatisfied with the Law in queſtion? 


Or would he infer from the PEOPLE's having ſen- 


tenced 
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Chap. ix. The Roman Ifory; 
tenced Caius Gracchus to death, that the SENATE 


might legally inflict on a Citizen the ſame puniſh- 
ment ? Can we e ſuch diſcourſe from Cicero 


in full Senate? 

6. He refutes, beforehand, Cato's ARGUMENT 
for putting the priſoners to death without trial, by 
ſaying, That the People were not wanting in their 
zeal and duty on this occaſion; that the whole body 
of the People were aſſembled for the defence of the 


Senate; that the whole Roman People were of one 


and the ſame mind. If fo, there could be no 


ground to apprehend a reſcue, nor therefore any 


neceſſity of ſentencing the priſoners to immediate 


death. | 
If any admirer of Ciceros virtues ſhould pretend, 


that more regard ought to be had to what Cicero 


himſelf /ays concerning the affair of Catiline, than 
to what Salluſt has written, or any, or all of the 
xvoriters abovementioned, this, to my apprehenſion, 


may be ſafely denied; nay, with great appearance 


of reaſon it may be ſaid, that no one of thoſe wri- 


ters can poſhbly deſerve leſs credit than Cicero, 


when his Glory or the Intereſt of his ar A is in 


queſtion. 


Plutarch informs us, chat 0 8 in an Ora- 
tion which he made pon his Conſulſbip, expreſs- | 
ly wrote, that Craſſus came to his houſe one night, 


and put into his hands a letter, containing an 
account of Catiline's proceedings ; and aſſured 
* him, at the ſame time, that the Conſpiracy, there 
i Holen of, was real and certain,” 
Cicero, in another of his Orations, which did not 


U 3 appear 


Vet the ſame 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
appear till after Craſſus and Cæſar were dead, 


accuſed them both of being in that Conſpiracy, 


What ſhall we think of ſuch a Writer? What 
credit can he deſerve as an Hiſtorian ? His Eng- 
liſh Panegyriſt makes no mention, in the proper 
Place, of this nightly viſit of Craſſus to the Conſul; 
bur, after he has finiſhed the ſtory, tells us, that 
« Craſſus, who had always been Ciceros enemy, 
« by an officiouſneſs of bringing letters of intelligence 
« to him, during the alarm of the plot, ſeemed to 
« betray a conſciouſneſs of ſome guilt.” I {hall 
make no comment on this inſtance of the Hiſtori- 
an's immoveable prejudice againſt the 2 85 
enemies of his Hero. 


perhaps the Reader will not be diſpleaſed, if 


ſome Remar#s, which have been made on Ciceros 
conduct in the affair of NG; 3 cloſe this 


ſubject. 


THE SOLEMN, ſententions Mr. Thomas 88 has E 


nounced, that Cicero. in his Conſulſhip, ſaved the Public 
„with ſuch Hin Caracity as was hardly ever equalled, 
e ſurely never exceeded, by that of any ſtateſman; and with 


„ ſuch m1GH CouRaGE as was never ſurpaſſed by that of any 


« Hero.” He proceeds: © I think no Roman but himſelf 
* could have defeated the Conſpiracy of Catiline. I que- 
& ftion whether Pompey could, in Cicero's place, have done what 
Cicero did: I even queſtion whether he would have ventured 
« upon doing it. 
a quality commonly joined to limited parts: He was likewiſe 


„A ſelfiſh man, making all his PUBLIC PROCEE piNGs ſubſervient 


4% PERSONAL EN DS; often purſuing theſe ends at the expence 
« and ex en at the peril, of the Public.” 


[N. B. Cicero was a great admirer of Pompey : Is it certain 


that he did not make Pompey his pattern of conduct in pUBLIC 


| arne! Conſider the part he acted in 9 to the Ma- 


nilian 


4 
2 


Pompey was a wary and diftruſtful man; 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hoy. 

nilian Law ; his unjuſt and truel ofpofition to the ſons of the ro- 
ſcribed; his intended defence of Catiline, c. 

Tu FAcETIous Colley Cibber, Eq; Poet Laureate, not ſub- 
mitting to the ſentence of this grave and wiſe Judge, has, in a 
work dedicated to their common Patron, made no ſeruple to 


deliver a contrary opinion. 
In the entrance of his work, which was . by Dr. 


Middleton's Hiftory of the Life of Cicero, he obſerves, that, 


« As the greateſt part of Cicero's actions, in 5518 Hiſtory, are 

« taken from his own account of them, we may reaſonably 
« ſuppoſe, they are ſet in full as good, if not a better light, than 
« ſometimes they will naturally bear.” 

After making himſelf merry with Cicero's ſhining breaſi-plate, 
conſidering it as meer grimace, an expedient unworthy of the 
ſpirit of a Conſul, he thus continues : | 

« We are now entering upon the notorious conſpiracy of Ca- 
« ziline, the defeat of which Cicero has it at heart to erect into 
« the monument of his Glory: But, in giving it our equal ad- 

« miratjon, let us follow his own advice *, by firſt enquiring 

« euhat ſhare either CHANCE, RASHNESS, or PRUDENCE, had in 
« this memorable tranſaction. 

When by his vigilance and management with Fulvia (a 


<« miſtreſs to one of the conſpirators) he was maſter of Catiline's 


© whole ſcheme, and of his reſolutions taken for the execution of 


95 


Character 
and con- 
dud of Ci- 
cero conſi- 


dered, &c. | 


1747. 


Vid. ſupra, 
P- 229. 


Pe 51. 


* Vid. ſup. 
p- 218. 


* it, Cicero brings at the ſame time his diſcovery of the plot, 


and his accuſation of Catiline before the Senate, without 

thinking it neceſſary to ſhew any farther evidence than the 
* ſplendor of his eloquence to ſupport it; which notwithſtanding 
e ſo far prevailed, that the Senate gave an intire credit to the 


charge, and looked upon Catiline with the abhorrence due 


to a criminal condemned. But Catiline, leſs diſmayed by 
* the Orator, and obſerving no witneſs produced to confront 
him, ſo boldly ſtood upon his innocence, that, in defiance 
< of his accuſer, he repreſented the whole as a fiction of his enemy, 


4 offering to give ſecurity for his behaviour, and to deliver himſelf 


64 to the cuſtody of any whom the Senate would name, even to Ci- 


* cero himſelf. But Cicero plainly told him, That he ſhould never 


Vid. ſupr. 


* think himſelf ſafe in the ſame houſe, auler he was in * 2 P- 233+ 


© living in the ſame City with him. 
Such a pretty- turned concluſion might ſound well in the 
* original round cadence of a Ciceronian period; but, when our 
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ear has been pleaſed, what has it ſaid to our underſtanding ? 


Guthrie's 


Orat. of 


Cic. tranſl. 


p- 23- note 
n, 


„Why, that, becauſe it was not ſafe to live in the ſame City 
« with a Traitor, it muft therefore be dangerous to ſecure 
„him! If Cicero had a better reaſon for letting him eſcape, 


40 might not this as well have been concealed?“ 


The ingenious Tranſlator of many of Ciceros orations, in a 
note on that part of the firſt oration againſt Caziline, which 
ſpeaks of his offer to ſurrender himſclf a Priſoner, and the re- 
jection of that oſfer, thus expreſſes his ſurprize: Why, in 


« the name of Heaven, did not C:cero accept of Catzline's offer? 


« Why was ſo fair, ſo frank a propoſal rejected by the Govern- 
&© ment? The reaſon he gives here is an affront upon the com- 
& mon ſenſe of mankind. Was there not a place in Rome cloſe 
* or ſecure enough to confine this dangerous, deteſtable rebel, 


d jn whoſe ſingle perſon all the hopes of the Confpirators cen. 
© tered?” —— What a plauſible argument might ſuch an Ad- 


vocate as Cicero have formed, in extenuation at leaſt of the 


crime of Catilire's conſpiracy againſt the SenaTs, from the 


Midd. p. 
189 · 


SkExarzE's cenſpiracy againſt bim, plainly diſcovered by their 
refuſing him a fair trial, even when he offered his Perfon « as ſecurity 
for bis ſlanding it ! 


Ciceros Engliſh Hi orian 3 the following Apology „ 


this part of his conduct: 
« It will ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that Cicero, "when he had 


« certain information of 'Catiline's treaſon, inſtead of ſeizing 


« him in the City, not only ſuffered but urged his eſcape, and 


forced him as it were to begin the war. But there was good 


« reaſon for what he did, as he frequently intimates in his 


i ſpeeches: He had many enemies among the nobility, and 


Catiline many ſecret friends; and tho' he was perſectly in- 
formed of the x hole progreſs and extent of the plot, yet, the 
« proofs being not ready to be laid before the Public, Catilin“t 
bc difemulation ſill prevailed, and perſuaded great numbers of 


** his innocence ; ſo that if he had impriſoned and puniſhed him 
at this time, as he deſerved, the whole faction were ready to 


« raiſe a general clamour againſt him, by repreſenting bi. 


% adminiſtration as a Tyranny, and the plot as a forgery contrived 


&« to ſupport it: Whereas, by driving Catiline into rebellion, he 
« made all men ſee the reality. of their danger, while, from an 
© eee he knew them to be ſo unequal 
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« to thoſe of the Republic, that there was no doubt of his 
« being deſtroyed, if he could be puſhed to the neceſſity of de- 
« caring himſelf before his other projects were ripe for execu- 
« tion, He knew alſo, that, if Catiline was once driven out of 
« the City, and ſeparated from his accomplices, who were a 
« lazy, drunken, thoughtl:ſs crew, they would ruin themſelves 


« by their own raſhneſs, and be eaſily drawn into any trap which 
« he ſhou!d lay for them: The event ſhewed that he judged 


„right; and by what happened afterwards, both to Catiline 


„and to himſelf, it appeared, that, as far as human caution 


297 


« could reach, he acted with the utmoſt prudence, in regard as well 


® to his own as to the public ſafety.” Surely, if we are to judge 


by the EVENT, this ſhewed juſt the contrary of what is here 


faid ; it ſhewed that Cicero ated with the utmoſt imprudence, 
in regard to the ſafety of the Public; ſo many brave Romans, 


as fell in the conſequent battle, being ſacrificed wholly to his 


unreaſonable and cowardly fears for his own perſon. 

But let us attend to the Laureate's obſervations : : 

This confident offer of Catiline, with his impudence of 
coming afterwards to the Capitol, while under ſuch an ac- 
« 3 ſo provoked the Conſul, that he Brote out into a 
g ſevere invectiwe againſi him, and with all the fire and 
force of an incenſed Eloquence, laid open the <vhole courſe if his 
* treaſons, and the notoriety of his villaimes. 

This we muſt have allowed him to have done in all the 
* ftrongeſt colours that could paint the crime, or the criminal, 
* as an object of danger, terror, and deteſtation. But ſtill, 


* without ſome evidence of the facts alledged, in what was 
* this flaming eloquence to avail againſt Catiline? Could it 


* have any greater force than an indictment well opened againſt 
„him, which paſſes for no more than a mere fine ſpeech till 
the allegations of it are proved? Or, if it was neceſſary to 
* make Catiline odious before he was condemned, would he 
have been leſs odious from evidence than from a bare inve&- 
ive accuſation ? Or, if his evidence was not judicially pre- 
* pared, why was Cicero ſo forward with his accuſation ?”” 

It may likewiſe be aſked, With what appearance of reaſon 
could the Senate take ſo dangerous and illegal a ſtep as to 
arm the Conſuls with defpotic Poxwer, if they had not evidence 


of this plot 2 to convict Catiline? and, if they had, 
. what 


Cibb. 52. 
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« without doors, he ſays 
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what occaſion could there be to grant ſuch a commiſſion to the 
Magiſtrates, againſt a man, whoſe liberty, and even life, was ab- 
ſolutely in their power ? | 

The Laureate obſerves that Cicero, though, in virtue of the 
Senate's decree, he might have taken away the life of Catiline, 


by an executioner, thought the belt way of diſpatching him was 


to talk him into his own deftruction. ** He exhorts, urges, and 


„ commands him to depart, and, if he would be adviſed by bim, fo 


go into @ voluntary exile, and free them from their fears, &c. 

„ Or, if he would not go into exile, i. ge, at leaſt, where 

% he vas expected, into Maulius's camp, and begin the war. 
And then — what was to become of him? V there, ſays 


„he, he might riot and exult at his full eaſe, without the nor- 
There he 
* might practiſe all that diſcipline to which he had been train, 


& tification of ſeeing one honeſt. man about him 


„ lying upon the ground, not only in the purſuit of his amuurs, 
* but of bc!d and hardy enterpriſes ; there he might exert all that 
i boaſted paticnce of hunger, cold, and want —— by which, how: 


„ ever, he would ſhartly find himfelf — undone. 


Anon we ſhall ſee whether Cicero or fortune had the 


greater ſhare in his ruin; but, as the caſe yet ſtands, does 


« not that martial patience of thoſe hardſhips Cicero ſeems to 
« upbraid him with, ſhew Catiline more a formidable than a 
„ contemptible enemy? and was that a reaſon for rather de- 


« fying him to-the field than condemning him to the ſcaffold? 
„ Cicero himſelf is not ſo ſure of this expedient, but that 


« he confeſſes it needs an apology 3 for, after his imagining 
* what awould be and owning what had . ſaid againſt it 


« To this moſt ſacred voice of my Country I Pall make this 


fort anſever, that if I had thought it the moſt adviſcable to 


put Catiline 2 death, I would not have allowed that Cladi. 
&« ator the uſe of one moment's life. (Hitherto he only ſuppoſes 
it not adviſeable, yet proceeds to give inſtances where death 
„in the like caſe had been adviſeable). F in former days, 
" ſays he, our moſt illuſtrious Citizens, inſtead of fullying, have 
& done honour to their memories by the dgſtnuction of Saturninus, 


the Gracchi, Flaccus, and many others, there is na ground 


* to fear, that, by killing this Parricide, any envy ſhould lie upon 


7 6 with poſterity. (Such memorable precedents therefore 
| 8 . might 
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might have juſtified his ſeverity, though he had no equal ex- 


« amples to excuſe his lenity). Yet, if the greateſt envy was 
«* ſure to befall me, it <vas always my perſuaſion, that envy, ac- 
« quired by virtue, was really glory, not envy. 

„If theſe were his real ſentiments, how came his natural 

« paſſion for glory ſo coolly to abandon him, as not to ſeize this 
« ]audable occaſion of advancing it, by following the practice 
« of the afore cited illuſtrious Citizens, in making the im- 
« mediate death of Catiline an emulous proof of his [own] 
* juſtice and virtue? 

« But, as if he had been asked this queſtion, he further ac- 
« counts for his conduct by ee That, even in the Se- 
„nate, 


* There are ſome, _ either do not ſee the dangers that hong 


Cibb. 56. 


Mid. 


«© wer us, or diſſemble what they ſee, who, ty the ſoftneſs of 181. 


© their votes, cheriſb Catiline's hopes, and add firength to the con- 
*« piracy by not believing it. Whoſe authority influences many, 
14% not only of the wicked, but the weak: Who, if I had puniſhed 
© this man as he deſerved, would not have failed to cry out upon 
* me for acting the Tyrant. Now TI am perſuaded, that, 
« exhen he is once gone into Manlius's camp, whither he actually 
e defegns to go, none can be ſo filly as not to ſee there is a plot, 
« none ſo wicked as not to acknowledge it; whereas, by taking 


bim off alone, though this peſtilence ſhould be Jemewhat checked, 


* it could not be ſuppreſſed. 
And, therefore, to make it a moat point whether Catiline 


« ſhould not ſuppreſs the Republic, he ſends him to an army 
« that expected him, and to which army, if he had had no 
„hopes of ſucceſs, he would never have gone. Or if Cicero 
* knew Catiline to be raſh, yet raſhneſs does not always end in 
% rbin. However, Cicero, not liking the face of a traitor 
« ſo near him, judged, that this ſnare of his cape would be a 
« ſurer way to ſecure him; for, when once his open rebellion 
* became an evidence of the conſpiracy, it muſt be believed 


© be pretty ſtrong ; but that Cicero's ſo far aſſiſting the rebel- 


The evidence indeed muſt be allowed to 


Cibb. 5 8. 


8 n was the wiſeſt way of coming at a proof of the conſpi- : 


racy, ſeems to be a depth in politics not eaſily to be fathomed. 
1 To love open the gates of a town, to ſee if the army of 
« an enemy would have the impudence to enter it, would be 


” | Ln : 
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OA ſtrange way of deftroying an enemy. Catiline in Rome 


might have been no more than a lion in the toil; but if Ci- 
© cero turned him looſe, only, like a bag-fox, to catch him 
e again — ſhall we call it the glory or the ſport of a Rlateſ. 


man? —— But not to loſe the reſpect due to Cicero, let us, 
e before we obſerve upon the conſeq uences of his letting Cati. 


© line eſcape, ſee how 8 both in the denate take leave of 


4 one another. 


Le, having is eloquently expoſed and blackened hin, 
cc turns to Caticine with an air of ct and thus confound; | 


„ him: 

Vi 75 theſe omens, Catilina, of all profterity to the Public, 
* but of deſtruction to thyſelf, and all thoſe who have joined 
« themſelves with thee in all kinds of parricide, go =y Way 
into this zmpious and abominable war. 

That is now I bave ſhewn the world how rank 


_ 8 a traitor you are, I ſcorn to foul my fingers with 


you; therefore get out, go, troop to the open field, and 
there — puniſh yourſelf, 


Catiline, aftoni/2ed at the thunder of this ſpeech, æuith down- 


4 caft looks and ſappliant woice, begged of the Fathers not to be- 


, fiewe too haflily what avas ſaid againſt him by an enemy, &c. 
„ But, as he was going on to give foul-language, the Senate 
* interrupted him, calling him traitor and parricide | / 

4 So far, at leaſt, Cicero had the Senate's voice to ſupport 


him againft whatever fears or apprehenſions the fiercenels 


of Catiline or his adherents might have raiſed in him; but 


« Catiline was ſo ſtung with the Senate's diſclaiming- him, - 


4 that, to their teeth, he ſs them all in this remarkable 
% manner: 


That fince he aut aw and driven headlong by his 


enemies, he would quench the flame which was raiſed about him 


<< by the common ruin; and fo ruſhed out of the Aſſembly. 
** 80 uncommon an event in Hiſtory cannot, ſure, but raiſe 


| « the aſtoniſhment of an attentive Reader! What a confuſed 


« idea does this leave us of the Roman Government! that 
* ſuch an audacious ſpirit, after ſo outrageous a menace to a 


full Senate, ſhould, without let or moleſtation, be turned 


« looſe to put his wickedneſs in practice! Sure, ſuch enormous 
4. licences could not be deemed a right * their boaſted 
5 ſweets 


0 
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i« ſweets of Liberty ? Was their Public Safety of an inferior con- 
« ſideration to the life or confinement of a free-born Conſpira- 


tor? Or (if this ſuppoſition is too ſtrong) could it ſtill be a 
« breach of Privilege, if ſome honeſt Patriot had taken Ca- 


« ziline by the throat, and brought him back to their reſent- 


« ment and juſtice ? If Catiline, after ſuch a declaration, found 


« his way open to Marlius's camp, how ſhall we reconcile this 


« tameneſs of the Senate to common ſenſe or policy? Shall we 
take from them all capacity or cognizance of government? 
call them no longer Fathers of their Country, but rather ſons 
4 of anarchy, without regard of duty, dignity of rank, or ſpirit? 


« Or can all this artful Lenity of Cicero be reconciled with (or 


« refined into) the profound policy of a Conſul, to whoſe” 


hands (by an expreſs cautionary decree of the Senate againſt 
« this very man) the Public Safety was committed ? 
“Indeed the dignity of a National Juſtice ſeems to be but 


« very ill maintained, when ſhe rather chuſes to call her crimi-- 


te nals out to the Combat than to her Tribunal. It would be 
« very odd to ſee a Lord Chief Juſtice turn Champion, and, in- 


« ſtead of paſling ſentence upon a Traitor, offer him the . | 


16 OM of a Gentleman. 
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*« What might have been the conſequence of the . 62. 


hs; taken by Cicero, let us judge from the opinion of Salluſt. 
* Now ſuppoſe (ſays he) Catiline had conguered in the firfl en- 


e gagement, or had even retired with loſs, ſurely very tragical 


c calamities muſt have overwhelmed the Commonwealth; nor 
*« wwould-the conquerors have been ſuffered to enjoy their victory long, 


'* ſince, when they were weakened and exbaufled, whoever hat 


* ſuperior power would have ſeized the government, and oppreſſed 
e the Public Liberty. 


* If this has any weight, could cars here es 


«in ſeizing Catiline than in letting him go? But, to ſet aſide 
© theſe imaginary conſequences, let us attend to what really 
e followed upon Catiline being fo 


% Rome. 


Cicero, the next * to unite the various ſentiments of che 
People into an approbation of his conduct in the Senate, calls 


« them together in the Forum, where he recounts the whole 
e tranſaQtion, with chiefly the ſame arguments, that had induced 
5 the meaſures ” had taken; But as this point. bas 
66 been 


OLE driven from 
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4 been already obſerved upon, let ĩt paſs without further notice, 


44 than that here, in the ſecure joy of his heart, (p. 18 5.) Cicero 


4 ſeems almoſt ludicrouſly to triumph over the reſt of the 
« Confpirators yet remairfing in Rome. After deſcribing their 


4c profligate lives and converſations, he declares it in/ufferatly 
cc impudent for fuch men to- pretend to plot, xc. What could 


« jt avail in his juſtification of letting Catiline go, to tell the 


«© People, in the moſt eloquent language, that all his accom- 


4 plices were a company of ſots and blockheads? He firſt tells 


66, 


cc the SENATE, that tho/e who had deſerted Catiline's army, and 
* aid behind, were more to be dreaded than the army itſelf; and 
« then tells the PrOrLE, that 2e very accomplites were a 


« Jazy, drunken, thoughtleſs crenv, æuh⁵i he knew ævould ruin 
Which of theſe inconſiſtent aſſertions (ſays the 


« themſelves. 
« Laureate) are we to ſuppoſe could be true? and from what 

<« part of the Roman Hiſtory does it appear, that to delay the 
« death of Catiline was the moſt glorious way of cruſhing the 
c Conſpiracy ?” If Catiline, as Cicero owns, was the life and 
cc ſoul of the Conſpiracy, why would Cicero (with ſuch public 
danger) prolong the life of it? How many hours could the 


* Conſpiracy have lived when the Head was off? Whatever 
danger aroſe from the ſingularity of Cicero's expedient, he 


e was. anſwerable for; and how dear the ſuſpended puniſh- 
«© ment of this fierce offender was afterwards bought, Salluf 
tc ſeems to tell us with a figh, i in his account of the honeſt lives 
cc it coſt to defeat him, viz. 
« The victory, indeed, fell to the Cleaned, But «ua 
& accompanied with bloodſhed enough to check their joy, fince the 


1 . among them were either killed in the fight, or left it 


grievouſly wounded, Nay, as there were many that viſited the 

« 5 whether for curiofity or Soil, and turned over the carcaſes 
* of the rebels, ſome diſcovered a friend, ſame a kinſman, others a 
guet; ſome too there found their particular enemies; ſo that 
* through the whole army was ſeen a various aijplay of contrary 
t paſſons, gladneſs and forrow, mourning and rejoicing. [ Gor- 


6 don's Tranſlation.] Such was the conſequence . Ciceros le- 


bg nity. 

But, ee this expence of civil blood, the 
« Conſpiracy at laſt was ſuppreſſed, and Cicero had the glory of 
8 it. And if the expence had been leſs, Nu not the glory 
| have 
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« have been greater ? But if, at ſuch a time, nothing was 


thought too much for their Preſerver, it is not to be won- 
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« dered at; a People ſo tranſported for their deliverance ſeldom 


« repine at the price of it; joy is too generous a paſſion to look 
« into the dry accounts of dangers paſt, and payments in praiſe 
« coft little to male; but poſterity, who have not the ſame 
« paſſions to blind them, may think it more amuſement than 
© trouble to ſee the balance ſet right, before they pay in to Ci- 
« gero the applauſe he demands for it. Let us enquire then how 
« much of that praiſe was demonſtrably due to Fortune. 

The Laureate obſerves, © that it was the work of une 
« not of Cicero, that the Allobrogian Deputies kept not their 
« faith with the Roman Conſpirators. ”” Indeed Cicero himſelf, 
as we have ſeen, diſclaims all merit in this particular: That the 
Ambaſſadors of a nation ſo diſaſfected, and ſo able and willing to 
make war upon us, ſhould fight the hopes of dominion muſt 
needs be the efect of a divine interpoſition.] And if it afterwards 
coſt ſo much blood to vanquiſh Catiline, unaſſiſted by the Alo- 
broges, what calamities might not have enſued, had his army 
been ſtrengthened by ſuch able and willing auxiliaries ? The 
extraordinary joy of Cicero, and of the whole People of Rome, 
on occaſion of the Deputies diſcloſing the ſecret engagements 


Vid. ſupray 
p. 265. 
note . 
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they had entered into, and turning evidence againſt the Con- 


ſpirators, ſhewed plainly that a great danger was thought to 
have been eſcaped by that diſcovery. © And what brought 


the Public into ſuch danger (ſays the Laureate) but the re- 


* fined policy of Cicero 2” 

Add to all this, that Cicero abt Cat who is ſaid 
to have been embarked in the ſame cauſe with Catiline, and 70 
have had no inclination to fight with him, and in whom Ca- 
tiline, to the laſt, had hopes, that, out of regard to their former 
' engagements, he would contrive ſome way of throwing the victory 
in his hands, was inveſted with the ſame deſpotic authority, 
in virtue of which Cicero took upon him to diſpenſe with the 
laws, What dependance could Cicero reaſonably have apon 
a man ſo wicked and infamous as Antonius? What ſecurity 


that he would act conformably to the purpoſe of his commiſſion, | 


and not betray his conſtituents to his old friend and companion? 
And, in that caſe, how fatal might have. been the conſe: 


quence 1 


To. 
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To what hidden eauſe then are we to impute the ſurprizing 


conduct of Cicero in fuffering, nay, in forcing Catiline to leave 


Rome, and go to Manlius's camp? The Conſul gives the Senate 
a hint, that a ſecret reaſon had withheld him from taking arc 
the life of that Traitor; and preſently after ſeems to blab the 
ſecret, © That it was his apprehenſion of the clamours which 
« ſuch ſeverity might have raiſed. JF mer are ſo perverſe a1 


« to complain of Catiline's being driven away, what would thy 


t have ſaid, if he had been put to death *—— Why, a great 


- « deal more, perhaps (anſwers the Laureate), but, when the 


46 diſaffected had faid their worſt, honeſt men would, at leaſt, 
© have had this to ſay, That, had he been put to death in the Cit, 


ge could never have faced them in the Field, or have killed j1 


« many of his Fellow-citizens at the head of an army." | 
The Laureate, in his obſervations upon this tranſaction, ſup- 


_ all along that the Conſul, at the time when he drove 


Catiline out of the City, could legally have taken away his life, 
and ought to have done it; and this is ſuppoſed to be true, 
becauſe Cicero ſays it. But Cz/ar and the popular party in the 
Senate were not of this opinion : And it is very evident from 
Cicero 's apprehenſion of clamours, that he did not think he could 
juſtify the putting Catiline to death, without a previous trial and 
condemnation by the People. 

| But how ſhall we account for his not feixing the Traitor, 4 
keeping him in coſe cuftog till he could be brought to juſtice in 
due form? For my own part, I verily believe, that the heriic 
Conſul ſpoke from his heart, when he ſaid, he foould alxuq. 
think himſelf in danger while in the ſame City with Catiline; 
and that this cowardly fear was the true reaſon of his rejecting 


' the Confpirator's offer of becoming his priſoner. Nor can I any 


way account, but by the like fear, for his baſty execution of 
Lentulus and the other accomplices of Cati/ine's treaſon: For, 


As he had ſuch indiſputable proofs of their guilt, even their own 


confeſſion and there was ſuch an univerſal dread and deteſtation 
of them in the City, what doubt could remain of the People's 
giving ſentence againſt them after a fair and open trial? But 
Cicero, knowing that t kill him was one of their principal 
objects, 0 
- were alive. 
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So much for the Hicn Caracirr and Hict Couract 


evith which Cicero is ſaid to have ſaved the Public. 


His real merit in this affair was, doubtleſs, very conſiderable. 


The Conſpirators had projected the ſetting fire to the City in 


' ſeveral places at the ſame time, in order to facilitate the maſ- 


facre of thoſe whom they had deſtined to deſtruction; probably 
the greater part of the Senate; many of the other rich Citi- 
zens, whoſe wealth they coveted ; their creditors eſpecially ; 


and all their perſonal enemies. Cicero, remarkably fortunate, 
in receiving intelligence of theſe things, firſt from a harlot, 


and then from the Al an Deputies, made a ſkilful uſe of 
the information, and by his aſſiduity and provident care, 


effectually defeated the miſchievous plot, ſo far as it regarded 


the fire and the maſſacre. Otherwiſe, it is likely, there would 


have been a ſcene of blood and defolation reſembling that in 


the time of Syl/a's victory; whoſe cut-throats and their crea- 
tures, the Hang, would now, in their turn, have had their 
throats cut: This indeed would not have been much to the 


detriment of the State; but then, with thoſe banditti, many 


innocent perſons would have been murdered, and a great num- 
ber of induſtrious artiſans and ſhopkeepers totally ruined by the 


conflagration: The City therefore, in general, became greatly | 


obliged to the Conſul for his timely ſeizing and ſecuring the 


perſons of the Conſpirators, which totally averted the im- 


pending evil : And if, after doing his Fellow citizens this effec- 


tual ſervice, he had been content with the conſciouſneſs of hay- 
ing done it, and the further reward of their grateful applauſes ; 


and not liſtened to his cowardly fears, ſo as to be ſeduced by 
them to act the tyrant, violating the laws, in a moſt tender 
point, without any neceſſity ; he would unqueſtionably have de- 
ſerved——almoſt the fortieth part of the praiſe he claimed © for 


his performances. As to the compliments made to him by Ca- 


© Plutarch tells us, that on account, not of any bad action, but, of the 
exceſſive and never-ceaſing praiſes which Cicero, after his exploit, beſtowed 
on himſelf, he became odious and intolerable : That in the Senate, the 


Aſſemblies of the People, and the Courts of Juſtice, every body was dunned 
and deafened with the names Catilina and Lentulus, which the Or cor was 


for ever ſounding in their ears: And that his writings of every kind 


were ſo ſtuffed with panegyrics upon himſelf, as to deſtroy the pleaſure of 
reading them, notwithſtagding-all the charms of his wit, and the muſic of 


his language, 
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tulus in the Sc ATE, and by Cato the year following, froth the | 
Refira (in a ſpirit of oppotition to Cæſar and Pompey) and the 
loud acclamations of the multitude thereupon, © Whence Phy, 
in honour to his memory, cries out, Hail thou, aubo waſ, frj 
« ſaluted PARENT or THY CounTay,” it ſeems quite ridi- 

culous to bring thoſe compliments of two leaders of a faction, and 
thoſe hazzas of a mob, as proofs that Cicero © obtained the 
*« moſt glorious title which a mortal can wear FATHER Or 
* His COUxNTRY — from the FREE vor of the SENATE and 
« PEOPLE of Rome.” Was Rome FREE Cat this time? Or 
could Cicero derive any honour from the applauſes © given to 
his adainifiration by thoſe Citizens, who, ſoon after, on ac- 
count of that very adminifiration, baniſhed him his country? 
They were as FREE then as when they aſſented to Cato's com- 
pliment to him. What an idea does his Engliſb Hiſtoriar 
give us of the FREEDOM of Nome, when he makes us ſee, that, 
in the Conſulfhip of his Patriot Hero, the very d-liberations if 
the SEnaTE, concerning Lentulus and the other priſoners, were 


Nor FREE; that Cæſar, for having declared againſt diſpenſing 
with the laws, had ſome difficulty ts eſcape with life from ile 
rage of the Knights f, who guarded the avenues of the Senate; 


dee In the abſence of Pompey,, who was ſent to war firſt againſt the pi- 
cc rates, and then againſt Mitbridates, the ſtrength of the Commons [ not- 
cc withſtanding the reſtoration of the Tribunitian privileges in the con- 


ſulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus] gradually diminiſhed (ſays Salluft) and the 


ce power of a FEW men increaſed proportionably. Theſe engroſſed the 


4 magiſtracies, the provinces, every thing; and, while they themſelves 


« lived ſecure, in tranquillity, grandeur, and affluence, terrified the re? 
« with proſecutions and impeachments, in order to render the Commons 
& more manageable and ſubmiſſive,” 

e P/utarch reports (as has been already mentioned), that the multitude 


. proclaimed Cicero Second Founder of Rome; and the ſame Plutarch tells 
us, that the multitude (almoſt forty years before) proclaimed Caius Marius 
* Third Founder of Rome, And Cicero himſelf, more than twenty years after 


all Mariur's bloody cruelties, and his death, and when the faction of the 
Nobles was in power, ſays to the People ——— Shall we condemn Caiut 
ce Marius, whom we may truly call Fa TER oy nis Coux TRY and 


« PARENT OF Your LIBERTY, and or TAI REPuBLic? CAU 
« Marrum, quem ver? PATREM PATRIZE, PARENTEM, h, 


&« VESTRE LIBERTATIS, atque MUJUSCE REiyvBLICA Fauna, 


- 66 Hicere — condemnabimus | a 


f Cicero, in bis firſt ſpeech againſt Catiline, tells him in the Senate- 
heuſe, that the Knights were bardly ME from Going om: violence. 
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CHAP. X, 


The ſoirited conduct of CxSAR in bis Prætor- 


ſhip, [ year of Rome 691.] Several perſons of- 
diſtinction are brought to trial in form, on the 


accuſation of having been afoctates in Car- 


'LINE's Conſpiracy. P. SYLLA ts defended by 


CicERo. METELLUs Neeos, the Tribune, 
continues. to inveigh againſt the illegal proceed- 
inge Cic Exo in his Conſulſhip. The SENATE, 
by a vote, forbids moleſting the Conſul on that 
account. METELLUs hereupon propoſes @ law. 
ta call home Pompey, with his army, to reform 
and ſettle the State. This motion, oppoſed by 
Caro, occaſions civil broils and conteſts, which 


the SENATE appeaſes for the preſent by Acts 


of Power. P. CLopivs prophanes the Myſte- 
ries .of the Good Goddeſs. The conſequences of 
this enormity, in the Conſulſbip of Pupius Piso 
and VALERIUs MESSALA, [ year of Rome 692: ] 
Pome returns into Italy, and diſbands his 
army. His equivocal tonduct after bis arrival 
at Rome. His triumph. 


JES AR. who, through the malicious, clan- 
deſtine practices of Catulus, and others of 


hy where he darſt not venture to appear any more till he entered upon 
* his Prætonſbip with the new year “It is not without rea- 
lon, therefore, that the Author of the Declamation againſt Cicero 
reproves the folly of his Cedant arma toe, concedat Iaurea 
lingue ; as if by the ſole power of his eloquence, and without 
ally weapon but his tongue, he had done thoſe exploits of 
which he boaſted. Quaſi were togatas, & non armatus, a que 
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LR a that cial, had been driven to ſhut himſelf up 


in his own houſe to avoid being aſſaſſinated, ven- 
tured to come abroad ſo ſoon as the new year 
| on: he then entering upon the Pretorſhip, 

to which he had been elected ſome months be- 
fore. He made it the firſt act of his office to 
call Catulus to an account for embezzling the 
. publi ic money in rebuilding the Capitol; and pro- 
RE ng alſo a law to ef ace his name from the fabric, 
and grant the commiſſion for Aniſbing what re. 
mained to Pompey. 

This affair was moved to the People while the 
chief members of the Senate were attending the 
new Conſuls, and aſſiſting at the ceremony of 
their taking poſſeſſion of the Capitol. Catu- 

tus, upon notice of what was doing in the Fo- 

rum, ran inſtantly thither to defend himſelf, and 
would have aſcended the Rſtra,; but Ca/ar or- 
dered him to ſtay below as a criminal. A great 
number of the Senators, alarmed for their friend 
- Catulus, came from the Capitol, and, gathering 
about him, ſo warmly beſtirred themſelves in the 
cauſe, that Cæſar was obliged to drop it. And 
it would ſeem, that, in revenge of this attack 
upon Catulas his faction immediately inſtigated 
£. Curius, who had been Cicero's informer in the 
affair of Catiline, to name Ce/ar, in full Senate, 


J. as an accomplice in that Conſpiracy ; and like- 


wiſe ſpirited up £2. YVettius, a Roman Knight, to 
impeach him before Novius Niger, the Quæſtor. 
© Curius affirmed, that what he depoſed again 
Ceſar was told to him by Catiline himſelf ; and 


Pettius promiſed to produce a letter to Catilin 
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III. Chap. x. 
up in Ceſar's own hand. Ceſar, full of indigna- Leech. N 
ven- tion, called upon Cicero to teſtify, that he had 
year given him early information of ſome & Catiline's 399 Conf. 
ſhip, deſigns; and, Cicero not refuſing his Teſtimony, 
be- Curius was thereby fruſtrated of the reward 
e to which had been promiſed to the firſt diſcoverer 

the of the plot, and which he claimed under that 

pro- title. As for Vettius, Ceſar cited him to an- 
brit ſwer for his behaviour, and, upon his failing to 
e. find ſecurity for his appearance, committed him 

to priſon, after he had been roughly treated | 
> the and almoſt killed by the Populace who ſurrounded ö 
che the Roftra. Cæſar impriſoned likewiſe the Quæ- ö 
y of ſtor Novius for ſuffering a ſuperior Magiſtrate to [if 
Datu- be arraigned before him. Nor did the Senate " 
Fo- make any oppoſition to theſe proceedings of the i" 
„and Prætor. | 
r or- Several perſons, however, of conũderable rank " 
great had been found guilty, upon the teſtimony of Vet- ö | 
riend WF ?:us, and baniſhed ; ſome of them not appearing i 
ering to their citation, others after a trial, viz. M. Por- | 
n the cius Læca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargunteius, Servits i 
And Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The laſt of theſe, [| 
ttack who loſt the Conſulſhip four years before, upon [ 
pared a conviction of bribery, had been Ciceros /chool- [ 
n the fellow, and Collegue in the Quaftorſhip, and ſoli- | 
enate, cited him with many tears to undertake his de- | 
like- fence : but Cicero not only refuſed ro defend him, 
ht, to but, from the knowledge of his guilt, Harte as 
eſtor. a witneſs againſt him. 
gainſt W. P: Sylla alſo, Autronius”s partner and fellow- 
- and ſufferer in the cauſe of bribery, was now tried 
atilint far conſpiring twice with Catiline, once when the 
Mm 


Pc Og plot 
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: Ee 657. plot proved abortive, ſoon after his former trial; 
TH. e. anda ſecond time in Cicers's Conſulſhip : He was 
42 defended in the firſt by Hortenſius, in the laſt by 
Licero. The proſecutor was Torquatus, the fon 

of his former accuſer (as has been formerly men- 
vid. ſup, tioned) a young nobleman of great parts and 
. ſpirit; who, ambitious of the triumph of ruining 
an enemy, and fearing that Cicero would ſnatch 
it from him, turned his raillery againſt Cicero 
inſtead of Sylla, and, to take off the influence 
of his authority, treated his character with great 
petulance, and employed every topic which would 
raiſe an odium and envy upon him: He called 
him 4 King, who aſſumed a power to ſave or de- 
ſtroy, juſt as he thought fit; ſaid, that he wa: 
the third foreign King that had reigned in Rome 
after Numa and Tarquinius ; and that Sylla would 
Have run away, and never ſteod a trial, if he had 
not undertaken his cauſe. 
| Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the 
trouble of defending himſelf as well as his Client 
"Hide As to the merits of the cauſe, though ther: 
1 was no poſitive proof, yet there were many ſtrong 
preſumptions againſt Sy/la, with which his ad- 
verſary hoped to oppreſs him: But Cicero eu- 
dearoured to confute them by appealing * to 
the tenor and character of his life; proteſting 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he, who had been 
the ſearcher and detector of the plot, and had 
taken ſuch pains to get intelligence of the whole 
extent of it, had never met with the lcaſt kit 
hs . or ſuſpicion of Slla 5s name in it, and that he 
note s. had no other motive for defending him but 4 
pure 
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had undertaken Sy/la's defence, through a per. 


ſerves upon it, © that the effect of thoſe tormems 


A the voice of his perpetual life, which oughr 


4 ſerved him afterwards in his power, as he had before ſerved 


always lived with his father, and which he is now ſuppuſed 


« pure regard for juſtice; and as he had refuſed v. R. 691, 


to defend others, nay, had given evidence againſt we” 51 


them from the knowledge of their guilt, ſo he 390 Conf. 
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ſuaſion of his innocence.” Torguatus, for want 
of direct proof, threatened to examine Sylla's ſlaves 
by torture: This was ſometimes practiſed upon 
the demand of the Proſecutor; but Cicero ob- 


« was governed always by the conſtitution of the 
Patient, and the firmneſs of his mind and body; 
by the will and pleaſure of rhe Torturer, and 
* the hopes and fears of the Tortured; and that 
in moments of ſo much anguiſh there could be 
no room for truth: He bids them put Sy/la's 
« /ife to the rack, and examine that with rigour, 
« whether there was any hidden luſt, any latent 
« treaſon, any cruelty, any audaciouſneſs in it; 
That there could be no miſtake in the cauſe, if 


* to be of the greateſt weight, was bur attended 
to.“ Sylla was acquitted à. 


The Engl; H iſtorian adds— But Cicero had no great joy. 
from his victory, or comfort in preſerving ſuch a Citizen, 
* who lived afterwards in great confidence with Cæſær, and 
% commanded his right wing in the battle of Pharſalia; and 


« bis kinſman Sylla, in managing his confiſcations and the ſale of 
. the forfeited lata. 

About the time of this trial Cicero - bought a houſe of M. Midd. p. 
Craſſus on the Palatine hill, adjoining to that in which he had 249+ | 


to have given up to his brother Quintus. The houſe colt him 
azar thirty thou/ard pounds, and ſeems to have been one of the 
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As Cicero had a great ſhare in convicting thoſe 
who were capitally condemned, it was not poſhble 


but he muſt incur much odium on account of 


thoſe trials; and the more, as the teſtimony of Vet- 
tius was made uſe of, who very ſoon appeared to 


be a man unworchy of credit: For, having pre- 


ſented to the Senate a liſt, containing the names 
of the Conſpirators, he afterwards aſked to have 
it returned to him, that he might add ſome names 
to it: and when, from an apprehenſion that he had 


a fraudulent intention in making this demand, it 


was not complied with, but he was ordered to de- 
clare, viva voce, the names of thoſe whom he re- 


nobleſt in Rome. A. Gellizs [I. xii. c. 12.] tells us, That, hav- 
ing reſolved to buy the houſe, and wanting money to pay for it, 
be borrewed it privately of his client Sylla, when he was under 
proſecution; but the ſtory taking wind, and being charged upon 


Lum, be denied both the borrowing and deſign of purchaſing, 


er ſoon after bought the houſe; and when he wwas reproached 


with the denial of it, replied only laughing, that they muſi be 


Fools to imagine, that, when he had reſolved to buy, he would 


raiſe competitors of the purohaſe by proclaiming it. — The truth 
is, and what he does not diſſemble (adds his Erg4/ hiſto- 
rian), that he borrowed part of the money to pay for it at fix per 
cent.; and ſays merrily upon it, that he was new fo plunged in 


debt, as to be ready for a plot, but that the conſpirators would 
not truſt him. It [raiſed indeed ſome cenſure upon his vanity 


ſor purchaſing fo expenſive a houſe with borrowed money: 
But Me/a/a, the Conſul, happening ſoon after to buy Auto- 


. nius's houſe at a greater price, and quith borrowed money too, it 


gave him ſome pleaſure, that he could juſtify himſelf by the 
example of ſo worthy a Magiſtrate: By Meſlala's purchaſe, fays 
he, I am thought to have made a good Bargain; and Men begin 
to be convinced, that ave may uſe the wealth of our friends in 
buying what contributes to our u * Fans, v. 6. & ad 
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membered, this threw him into the utmoſt con- v. R. 691, 
fuſion and perplexity, | e 
Conſidering how many of the Conſpirators were 390 Cont; 
condemned upon the evidence of this man, and Ol 
how many were put to death without any pre- 
vious trial, and upon a vote only of the Senate, 
it is the leſs to be wondered at, that the Tribune 
Metellus Nepos (countenanced perhaps by Cz/ar) 
continued declaiming againſt the late Conſul, and 
at length reſolved to accuſe him before the Peo- 
ple of illegal proceedings, and bloody aft of | 
power. 
Cicero had no inclination to enter into a conteſt 
with the Tribune, but took ſome pains to make 
up the matter with him by the interpoſition of 
the women; particularly of Claudia, the wife of 
Nepos's brother, Metellus Celer, and their ſiſter 
Mucia, the wife of Pompey. He employed alſo 
ſeveral common friends to perſuade him to be 
quiet. Nepos anſwered, That he was too far en- 
gaged, and bad put it out of his power. Cicero Ep. Fam. 
therefore was neceſſitated to have recourſe to 
other meaſures for his defence : And, as his cauſe 
was the cauſe of the SENATE, he eaſily prevailed 
upon them to paſs a deeree, that no proſecution 
ſhould be brought againſt him for what he had 49. 
executed by virtue of the power which they had 
given him, and that whoever ſhould attempt to 
trouble him on that account ſhould be looked upon 
as an enemy to his Country. Hereupon Metellus, 
who found it not poſſible for him to make head 
againſt the SENATE, without the aſſiſtance of 
P ompey, publiſhed a law to call that General 
home 
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v. R. 691. home with his army, to defend Rome againſt Ca. 


Plut. in 


Cat. & in 
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tiline, [whoſe defeat and death were not till after 
this time] and againſt the exorbitant power and 
tyranny of Cicero, The Tribune is ſaid to have 
been ſupported by Cz/er in this enterprize. The 
Senate, in their oppoſition to it, had the help of 
ſome of the Tribunes, particularly of Cato b. 
For, as ſoon as Metellus began to read the law to 
the People, Cato ſnatched it away from him; and 
when he proceeded {till to pronounce it by heart, 
Minucius, another Tribune, ſtopped his mouth with 
his hand. This threw the Aſſembly into con- 
fuſion, and raiſed great commotions in the City ; 
till the Senate, finding their faction the itronger, 
came to an unprecedented, and moſt impudent, 


ariſtocratic reſolution, of ſuſpending net only Ca- 


ar, but the Tribune Metellus, from the execu- 
tion of their offices. 


b Plutarch reports, that Cato had once determined not to 
and for the office of Tribune at the laſt elections, and was 


going to paſs ſome time in Lucania with certain philoſophers, 


his friends and companions, when he met on the road Mete/lus 
Nepos, who from the army of Pompey was haſtening to Rome to 


Tue for the Tribuneſhip : That Caro, apprehending ſome miſ- 


chief to the Public from the furious temper of this man, who 
was one of Ponpey Creatures, returned to Rome, and the very 


next morning put himſelf among thoſe who ſtood for the Tri- 


\  byneſhip, that he might be able more effectually to oppoſe the 
enterprizes of Metellus. The fame Hiſtorian informs us like- 
woiſe, that Cato, in order to cool the zeal of the Populace ſor 


Cæſar, whoſe PR R ToRSHLIT would increaſe his influence, 


periuaded the Senate to decree (at a great expence to the Public) 


| before Cæſar entered on that office, a monthly diſtribution of 


corn to the poorer fort ; aud that this ſtratagem had its effect. 


Plat. WO, & in Cat. a 


Cſur 
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Ceſar nevertheleſs reſolyed at firſt to continue 


his adminiſtration of juſtice ; but, upon notice that 


a ſtrong force was preparing to controul him, he 
thought it more adviſable to act a modeſt and ſub- 


miſſive part. He diſmiſſed his Lictors, laid aſide 
his Toga pretexta, and ſhut himſelf up in his own 
houſe: And when the populace gathered about 


it, and ſhewed themſelves. ready to ſupport him 
by force in the dignity of his office, he rejected 
their offers. The Senate, not expecting ſo much 


moderation from him, immediately reyerled the 
decree of his ſuſpenſion. - 


Metellus, who left Rome. to go to his brother- 
in-law Pompey (with whoſe reſentment he had 
threatened the Senators) had not gone far on his 


journey, before he turned back, and was per- 


mitted to re-enter upon his office ©. 


© Cicero publiſhed an invective oration againſt Metellus, 


which is mentioned in his epiſtles under the title of Mere/- 
 lina; it was ſpoken in the Senate in anſwer to a ſpeech which 


Metellus had made to the People, and is often cited by Quin- 


tilian and others as extant in their time. Metellus Celer, who 


commanded in Ciſalbine Gaul, wrote a peeviſh and complaining 
letter to his friend Cicero upon the Senate's treating his bro- 


ther, the Tribune, fo ſeverely; to which Cicero anſwered with 


great freedom, but in a ftile of kindneſs and friendſhip. After 
complaining of the affront which the Tribune had put upon 
him on the laſt day of the year, he concludes thus: «I did 
not therefore attack your brother, but defend myſelf only 
<* againſt him; nor has my friendſhip to you ever been variable, 


as you write, but firm and conſtant, fo as to remain flill the 
% ſame when it was even deſerted and lighted by you. And 


* at this very time, when you aimoſt threaten me in your let- 


* ter, I give you this anſwer, That I not only forgive, but 
highly applaud, your grief; for I know, from what I feel 


* within myſelf, how great the force is of fraternal love; but 
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On the firſt of June this year was celebrated 

the triumph of Q. Metellus Creticus, which had 
been long retarded by the i N of Pompey's 

creatures. 

M. Pupius Piſo, Pompey's Lieutenant, declared 


himſelf a candidate for the Conſulſhip at the ap- 


proaching election, and Pompey wrote to the Se- 
nate from Aſia, to deſire that they would defer the 
Aſſemblies for the election till he could come and 
fupport in perſon the intereſt of his Lieutenant. 
Many of the Fathers were inclinable enough to 


grant his requeſt, but Cato warmly oppoſed it as 


Midd. P» 
251. 


a dangerous compliance and a bad precedent. The 
Aſſemblies therefore were held at the uſual time. 
Pompey's reccommendation, however, had its ef- 
fet; for Pupius was unanimouſly elected. The 
People gave him, for a * L. Valerius 
Meſſala. 

But the moſt remarkable event, which happen- 
ed in the end of this year, was the pollution of the 

myſteries of the Bona De 4, or the Good Goddeſ, 
by P. Clodius ; ; which, by an unhappy train of 


e beg of you alſo to judge with the ſame equity of my 
« cauſe; and if, without any ground, I have been cruelly 


4 and barbarouſly attacked by your friends, to allow that [ 


* ought not only not to yield to them, but, on ſuch an occa- 
« fion, to expect the help even of you and your army alſo 


% againſt them. I was always deſirous to have you for my 
« friend, and have taken pains to convince you how fincerely [_ 
am yours: I am fill of the ſame mind, and ſhall continue in 


iF as long as you pleaſe; and, for the love of you, will 


* ſooner ceaſe to hate your brother, than, out of reſentment 
« to him, give any ſhock to the friendſhip which ſubſiſts be- 
* tween us. Adieu.“ Ep. Fam. v. 2. 
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conſequences, involved his particular d friend 
Cicero in an unexpected calamity. Clodius, now' 
Luæſtor, was deicended from the nobleſt family 
in Rome, in the vigour of his age, of a graceful 
perſon, lively wit, and flowing eloquence; but, 


* with all the advantages of nature, he had a 


mind incredibly vicious; was fierce, inſolent, au- 
« dacious, but, above all, moſt profligately wicked, 
and an open contemner of gods and men, va- 
« Juing nothing that either Nature or the Laws 
allowed; nothing but in proportion as it was 
« deſperate, and above the reach of other men; 
« diſdaming even honours in the common forms 
of the Republic; nor reliſhing pleaſures bur 


what were impious, adulterous, inceſtuous.” He 


had an intrigue with Cz/ar's wife Pompeia, who, 
according to annual cuſtom, was now celebrating . 
in her houſe e theſe awful and myſtic nere 


d Plutarch tells us, that Clodius had been Gngularly . 


Pro Mil. 
16. 
Vell. Pat. 


Il. 45 


able to his friend Cicero, keeping cloſe to his ſide, as one of 


the guards of his perſon, during all his difficulties in the ſup- 
preſſion of Catiline's Conſpiracy. This, perhaps, will account 


wards a witneſs againſt him at his trial: But how ſhall we ac- 
count for Ciceros contracting a particular friendſhip with ſuch 
a man as he deſcribes Clodius to be? | 

Les femmes ſeules pouvoient aſſiſter à ce ſacrifice, qu on 
appelloit auſſi les myſteres, à cauſe du rapport qu'il avoit avec 


les myſteres de Ceres. -— Ce ſacrifice [ſe faiſoit] chez Ceſar, 


non pas en qualite de Grand Pontife, comme Pont cru plu- 


ſieurs habiles gens, mais en qualite de Prẽteur. On ne trouve 


nulle part que ces myſteres duſſent ſe celebrer-chez le Souve- 


rain Pontife. Ciceron au contraire dit qu'ils ſe faiſoient chez un 
de ceux qui n'etoient cum imperio [de Aruſp. Reſp. ] ce qui ne 


s etend qu'aux Conſuls et aux Proteurs. Dion [lib, xxxvii.] 


6 „ 


for Clodius's, implacable reſentment of Ciceros appearing after- 
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of the Goddeſs, to which no male creature was ever 
admitted, and where every thing maſculine was 


ſo ſcrupulouſly excluded, that pictures of that 


Jort were covered during the Ceremony. This was 
a proper ſcene for Clodius's genius to work upon; 
an opportunity of daring beyond what man had 


ever dared before him: the thought of mixing 


the impurity of his luſts with the ſanctity of theſe 
venerable rights flattered his imagination ſo 
ſtrongly, that he reſolved to gain acceſs to his 
miſtreſs in the very midſt of her holy miniſtry. 

With this view he dreſſed himſelf: in a wwomar's 
habit, and by the benefit of his ſmooth face, and 
the introduction of one of the maids, who was in the 
ſecret, hoped to paſs without diſcovery ; but, by 
tome miſtake between him and his guide, he loſt 


his way when he came within the houſe, and fell 


in unluckily among the other female ſervants, who, 


detecting him by his voice, alarmed the whole 
company by their ſhrieks, to the great amaze- 


dit poſitivement qu'ils ſe faiſoĩent chez un Conſul ou chez un 
Preteur. L'annee du conſulat de Ciceron, dans le tems de la 
conjuration de Catilina, c'eſt A dire, au mois de Decembre, ce 


 facrifice ſe fit chez Ciceron; et il y apparence [Plut. in Cic.] 


quiil ſe celebra cette annee à peu pres dans le meme tems; car 
cette lettre [ Lett. x11, lib. i.] eft du premier de Janvier, et Ci- 
ceron parle de cette affaire comme nouvelle. Mongault, Tom. 


I. p. 96. N. 10. This ingenious writer, in the ſame note, 


adds — On congoit bien pour quoi il [ Clodius] Etoit entre 
deguiſe chez Ceſar. II etoit d'intelligence avec la'maitreſſe de 
la maiſon, et il vouloit venger Pompee, et tous les autres maris 
en grande nombre qui avoient le meme ſujet, de ſe plaindre de 


|  Celar, Cette honnette dame qui facrifioit un homme de ce 


merite, et ſi aime de toutes les autres femmes, à un 4 
etourdi, Etoit de la meme maiforf que Pompee. 


ment 
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ment of the matrons, who preſently threw a weil 


over the ſacred myſteries ; and, having cauſed the 


doors to be ſhut, began to ſearch every where with 
flambeaux. Clodius was at length found in the 


chamber of the ſlave who had introduced him; 


and all the women gathering about 1. he was 
driven out of the houſe. 


The ſtory was preſently ſpread . _ 


| raiſed a general ſcandal and horror through the 


whole city: In the vu/gar , for the profanation 


of a religion held the moſt ſacred of any in 


Rome; in the better ſort, for its offence to good 


manners, and the diſcipline of the Wen 
Cæſar put away his wife upon it. 


M. Pupius Piſo and L. M. Falerius M. 2 


the new Conſuls, had entered upon their office, 
when the affair was brought before the Senate. 


The Fathers referred it to the college of prieſts, 


who declared it to be an abominable impiet 25 upon 


which the Conſuls were ordered to propoſe to the 


People a law for trying Clodius by a ſpecial com- 
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Ad Att. i. 


13. 


miſhon of Judges, to be named by the Prertor. 


But & Fufius Calenus, one of the Tribunes, 
would not permit the law to be offered to the 
ſuffrage of the Citizens. This raiſed a great fer- 
ment in the City. The Senate adhered to their 


* Tr had been the common belief of the Populace, har 
if a man ſhould ever pry into theſe myſteries, he would be inflantly 


ſiruck blind: But it was not poſſible, as Cicero lays, to know the 


truth of it before, fince no man but Clodius had ever tried the ex- 
feriment : Though it vas now found, as he tells him, that the 
Kang of the 99 converted to that Ul the mind. 


reſo- 


Cic. de 
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Reſp. iii. 
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. R. 692. a though the Conſul Pifo g uſed all his 
Ibid. 24. 


endeavours to divert them from it, and Clodius, 


in an abjet manner, threw himſelf at the feet of 


every Senator. After a ſecond debate, in a full 
Houſe, there were fifteen only who voted on Clo- 


dius's ſide, and four hundred directly againſt him; 
fo that a freſh decree paſſed, to order the Conſul: 
to recommend the law to the People with all their 
authority, and that no other buſineſs ſhould be done 


till it was carried. But this being likely to pro- 


duce great diſorders, Hortenſius propoſed an ex- 


pedient, which was accepted by both parties, that 
the Tribune Fufius ſhowld publiſh a law for the 
trial of Clodius by the Pretor, with a bench of 


Judges DRAWN, BY Lor, inſtead of Judges cho- 


SEN BY THE PRATOR, as the law propoſed by 
the Conſuls directed. Hortenſius feared leſt Cl- 
dius ſhould eſcape in the ſquabble without any 


r Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, gives the character of the 
two Conſuls. Pi is a man of a weak and wicked mind; a 


M churliſh, captious ſneerer, without any turn of wit; and 
de making men laugh by his looks rather than jeſts; favouring 


_ © neither the popular nor ariftocratical party; a man from whom 


* no good is to be expected, becauſe he wiſhes none; nor hurt 


© to be feared, becauſe he dares do none.” Cic. Ep. ad Att. 


i 13. He would have been more vicious by having one 


vice the leſs, lazineſs.” Bid. 14. [Cicero, in reſentment of 
this Conſul's eſpouſing the intereſts of Clodius, hindered the Se- 


nate from decreeing to him the province of Syria, which had 
been defigned and in a manner promiſed to him. Ad Ai. 
i. 16.) 


The other Conſul, Me/ala, is an excellent n ( 


ur Orator) active and firm, a lover, an W and an imi- 
tator of me. Maſala Conſul eſt egregius, fortis , conltans, di- 


__ noſtri nn, amator, imitator. bid. 


trial ; 
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trial; and was perſuaded; that no Judges could v. R. 692. 
abſolve him, hat 2 fword of lead, as he exprefled ps © 
himfelf,, would be ſufficient to deſtroy him: But a ad. — 
the Tribune knew, that in ſach a trial there 
would be room for intrigue, and for corrupting 
the Judges, which Cicero likewiſe foreſaw from the 2 8 . 
firſt; and wiſlied therefore to leave him rather to 
the effect of that odium, in which his character 
then lay, than bring him to a trial, where * had 
any chance to eſcape. 
Chodiuss whole defence was to prove himſelf 
abſent: at the time of the fact; for which pur- 
poſe he produced men to Grove): that he was then 
at Interamna, about ſixty miles from the City. But Plut. in 
Cicero, being called upon to give his teſtimony, Val. Max. 
depoſed, that Clodius bad been with him at his vii. 5. 
houſe that very morning at Rome. As ſoon as Ci- 
cero appeared in the court, the Clodian mob be- 
gan to inſult him with great rudenefs; but the 
Judges roſe up, and received him with ſuch re- 
ſpect, that they preſently ſecured him from all Cic. ad 
future affronts. 1 . 
Caſar, who was the moſt particularly nerctied. 
in the affair, being furnmoned alſo to give evi- 
dence, declared, that he ine nothing at all of the 
matter; though his mother Aurelia and ſiſter Julia, 
200 were examined before him, had given a punc- 
zual relation of the whole fact: and being inter- 
rogated how he came then to part with his wife ? | 
( he replied, All who belong to me ought to be free guet. J. 
im- from ſuſpicion as well as guilt. | Platarch ſays, . 74. 
$, di- that Cicero himſelf unwillingly appeared as à wit- 
. neſs in this cauſe, that He was n to it by the 
ial; | Vor. VII. T 1 in pere 
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TR. - 693. importunity of his. wife, a fferce, imperious dame, 


"Hg * fealous of Clodius's /iſter, whom ſhe ſuſpefted of 


60. 
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and, at the very time of giving his teſtimony, 
did it with no ſpirit; and ſaid no more, as he 


Ib. 16. 
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ſome deſign to get Cicero from her, which by this 


| ſtep ſhe hoped to make deſperate. The ſtory does 


not ſeem improbable; for, before the trial, Cicero 
owns himſelf to be growing every day more cool 
and indifferent about it; and, in his railleries with 
Clodius after it, touches upon the forward ad- 
vances which his ſiſter had made towards him; 


tells ns, than what was fo well known, chat he 
could not avoid ſaying it. 


The Judges ſeemed to act at firſt with great gra- 
vity; granted every thing that was aſked by the 


proſecutors, and demanded a guard to protect 


them from the mob; which the Senate readily 
ordered, with great commendation of their pru- 
dence : But, when it came to the iſſue, twenty- 


five only condemned, while thirty-one abſolved 


him. Craſſus is ſaid to have been Clodius's chief 


manager in tampering with the Judges, employ- 


ing every inſtrument of corruption as it ſuited 


the different tempers of the men; and where 
money would not do, offering even certain ladies 
and young men of quality to their pleaſure. Cicero 
fays, that a more ſcandalous company of foarpers 
never ſat down at a gaming-table; infamous de- 
nators, beogarly Finights, with a few honeſt men 


among them whom Clodius could not exclude, who, 


in a crew ſo unlike to themſelves, ſat with ſad and 
mournful faces, as if afraid of being infected with | 


the cn. os of their * and that Catulus, 


1 meeting ö 
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meeting one of them, afled him what. they meant. by V. R. 694. 


deſiring a guard? were they afraid being robbed 
of the money which Cledius had given them? 
This tranſaction, however, gave a very ſerious 


concern to Cicero. As he looked upon himſelf to 


be particularly affronted by a ſentence given in 
flat contradiction to his teſtimony, ſo he made it 
his buſineſs on all occaſions to diſplay the iniquity 
of it, and to ſting the ſeveral actors in it with 
all the keenneſs of his raillery h. 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the 
beginning of this year; in the height of his fame 
and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war; The 
City had been much alarmed about him, by va- 
rious reports from abroad, and ſeveral tumults at 


home, where a general apprehenſion prevailed. 


of his coming at the head of « an army to take the 
EN into his hands i But he) was too 


> About this time Cicero is s ſuppoſed to have made Rok ele 
gant oration, ſtill extant, in the defence of his old Preceptor 
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the poet Archias + He expected for his pains an ##zmortality of 


fame from the praiſe of Archias's muſe; but, by a contrary fate of 
things, inſtead of deriving any addition of glory from Archias's 
compoſitions, it is wholly owing to his own, that the name of 
Archias has not long ago been buried in oblivion, He had ſung 
in Gredk verſe the triumphs of Marius ovet the Cimbrs, and of 
Lucullus over Mithridates; and was now attempting the now 
fulſhip of Cicero. Pro Archia, g. 11: See Midd: p. 260. 
Plutarch tells us, that Craſſus, probably, not from any * 


fear, but in order to gain credit to the calumny, ſtole out of 


Rome with his children and his moſt valuable effects. 
* This high rank was not ſufficient to preſerve to him the 


affection of his wife Mucia, (ſiſter of the Merelli): He had # 
Rival there, and more than one; Cæſar among the reſt, if we 
may believe Suetenius, c. 50. Pompey, fully informed of her 
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V. R. 692. ende to be eaſily induced to ſo deſperate a 
3 reſolution; or ſeems rather indeed to have had 
391 Conſ. no thoughts at all of that fort, but to have been 
cContent with the rank which he then poſſeſſed, of 
the firſt Citizen of Rome, without a rival k. He 
| had lived in a perpernal courſe of ſucceſs and 
glory, without any ſtur either from the Senate or 
People to infpire him with ſentiments of revenge, 
or to give him a pretence for violent meaſures; 
and he was perſuaded, that the'\growing di Vordere 
of the City would ſoon force all parties to create him 
Dictator, for the ſettlement of the State; and thought 
it of more honour to his character to obtain that 
power by the conſent of his Citizens, than to ex- 
put. in tort it from them by violence. But, whatever 
* : apprehenſions were conceived of him before his 
coming, they all vaniſhed at his arrival in /taly; 
for he no ſooner ſet foot there, than he di ſoanded 
His troops, giving them orders only to attend him in 
his triumph. 
By his late victories he had greatly extended 
Wd the barrier of the empire into the continent of 
Pe _—_ 4 Aſia, having added " it three powerful kingdoms, | 
| Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, which he reduced to the 
condition of Roman provinces, leaving all the other 
Midd.263. kings and nations of the Eaft tributary to the 
Republic, as far as the Tigris. On the merit 
of theſe | om ſervices he did q acts abroad of 
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Cicero and the SENATE, and had made a conſi- 
derable impreſſion on him: but he found the ſtate 


public declaration in praiſe of what he had been doing. But 
Pompey, being informed of the ill humour which was riſing 
againſt Cicero in Rome, had anſwered him with great coldneſs, ' 
and, inftead of paying him any compliment, had taken no 


authority in the Republic, and to whom all parties were for- 
wardly paying t their court. HOT 


( tion, not only to myſelf, but to the Public in general; as the 


_ © Pectauions, which, in full confidence of y your ſuperior abilities, 
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Chap. . 


a very extraordinary nature; gave what laws he LK... 


pleaſed t to the whole Faſt, diſtributed the con- Vid. pra, 
uered countries at diſcretion, to the kings and p. 96. 

princes who had ſerved him in the wars, and built 

twenty - nine new cities or colonies. | His dona- 


tives to his officers and ſoldiers have been ere Ibid. 


His firſt buſineſs, betete 117085 bis return, 
and what he had much at heart, was to get the/e 
acts ratified by public authority. The popular 
faction promiſed him every thing, and employed 
all their ſkill to divert him from an union with 


—— 1c — FN 2 — 
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of things very different from their repreſentations, 
ſaw Cicero i in hi gh crodie® 15 and the authority of 


1 Cicero, upon the expiration of bis Cotifulhip, kad * 
care to ſend a particular account of his whole adminiſtration 
to Pompey, in hopes to prevent any diſadvantageous impreſſions 
there from reports of his enemies, and to draw from him ſome 


notice at all of what had paſſed in the affair of Catiline: Upon 
which Cicero expoſtulated with him in the following lettter 
wich ſome reſentment, yet ſo as not to irritate a man of the firſt 


— 


3 M. , Cicers to Cn. Fuperg t Great, Emperor f. Is 118.8. 
«Yous letter to the Senate afforded inexpreſſible ſatisfac- neral. 


hopes it brought us of a peace are agrecabie to thole ex- 
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mies, have lately become your pretended friends; 5 as It utterly 
(oc * diſappointed their ' moſt ſanguine hopes, 
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the Senate much reſpected, which obliged him to 
uſe great management, and made him ſo cau- 


tious of offending any ſide, that he pleaſed none. 
e ſays 5 his firſt Speech * [to 5 People) 


1 had always encouraged the world to entertain. I muſt 
« acquaint you, however, that it entirely ſunk the ſpirits 
** of that party, who, from being formerly your declared eng. 


Notwithſtanding the letter which you wrote to me by 


& the ſame expreſs diſcovered but very flight marks of your | 
366 affection, yet I received it with pleaſure. The truth is, I 
dam always abundantly ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of 
9 having exerted my beſt offices towards my friends: And, if 


#* they do not think proper to make me an equal return, I am 
$5 well contented that the ſuperiority ſhould remain on my fide. 


But, if my utmoſt zeal for your intereſts has not been ſuf. 
** ficient to unite you to mine, I doubt not our co-operating | 


cc together upon the ſame patriot principles, will be a means 


be of cementing us more ſtrongly hereafter, In the mean time, 
it would neither be agreeable to the openneſs of my tem- 


per, nor to the freedom of that mutual friendſhip we profeſs, 


**20 conceal what I thought wanting in your letters, I will 
acknowledge then, that the ppblic ſervices I performed during 
* my late Conſulſhip, gave me reaſon to expect, from your 
$67 attachment both to myſelf and 
you would have ſent me your congratulations : and I am 
"6 perſuaded you would not have omitted them, but froma 
* tenderneſs to certain perſons. 

et that what REP 


+H Commonwealth, that 


Let me aſſure you, however, 
have performed for the preſervation of my 


_ Country, has received the concurrent applauſes of the whole 


* world. You will find, when you return hither, I conducted 


* that important ſcene with fo much ſpirit and policy, that 


** you, like another Scipio, though far ſuperior indeed to that 


Hero in glory, will not, refuſe to admit me, like a ſecond 


*« Lzlius, and not much behind him, I truſt, in wiſdom, as the 


* friend and aſſociate of your private and public tranſa&tions,” | 
Bp. Fam, Lib. V. Ep. vii. Melmath's Tran// win 1 Book I, Lett. i. 
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that it was neither agreeable to the Poor, nor V. R. 694. 
reliſhed by the Rich; diſappointed the Seditious F 72 2 
[that is, the Popular men] yet gave no ſatisfaction 391 Conf. 
to the _— ki. e. to the e e 
Cabal.] 
As he Wappeued to come home in the very Midd. p. 
heat of Clodius's affair, ſo he was preſently urged 5 
by both parties to declare himſelf on that head. 
Hufius the Tribune, at the inſtigation of the Con- 
ſul Piſo, aſked him, before the PEorLE aſſembled 
-n the Flammian Circus, what he thought of en- 
powering the Prætor to chuſe Judges, who ſhould 
be the Prætor's aſſeſſors in tbe trial of Clodius m? 
| To which he anſwered very ariftocratically, as 
Cicero calls it, That he had ever taken the autho- 
rity of the SENATE to be of the greateſt weight 
in all caſes. And when the Conſul Meſſala aiked 
him in the SENATE, what his opinion was of the 
profanation of religion, and the law propoſed about 
it? he, without entering into particulars, applaud- 
ed, in general, all the determinations of the SENATE, 
and the meaſures they had taken; and, upon ſit- 
ting down, told Cicero, who ſat next him, that 
he had now ſaid enough, he thought, to ſigniſ his 
ſentiments of thoſe matters; which lait words were 
ſuppoſed to include the proceedings e Cati- 
line and his aſſociates n. 


=, Quzſivit ex eo, placeretne ei Jadices a Pretore legi; quo 
conſilio idem Prætor uteretur. Ad Att. i. 14. | 
® Cicers's letter (before mentioned) to Pom, ey, had produced 
in the latter an appearance of amity towards him; but C:- 
cero ſuſpected i it not to be ſincere, as is evident from his thir- 
ure epiitle to Atticus, in which he ſays of Pompey, © That 


» - 4 Craſſus, ” 


n are mes, ED 23 * 
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 Crafſes, obſerving that this declaration had 


Ad At. pleaſed the Senate, roſe up, and launched out, in 
a very high ſtrain, into the praiſes of Cicero's con- 
allo. 72 declaring himſelf indebted to it it for his being | 


at that time a Senator and a Citizen; nay, for his 


very liberty and bis life ; and that as often as he 


ſaw his wife, his family, and his country, Jo often 
he ſaw his obligations to Cicero. This is what 
Cicero, i in a letter, relates to his friend Atticus; and 


he adds, I perceived Pompey at @ loſs to gueſs 


« what was Craflus's motive for ſo Speaking ; ; Whe- 


1 ther to take the benefit of an opportunity, which 


he himſelf had neglefied, of making his court to 
2 the Senate ; or becauſe the illuſtrious merit of my 


® afts (fo highly pleaſs wet to the Senate) etorted 


* praiſe even from a man who, waPunder no per. 


* ſonal obli rgation to me; but whom, on the con. 


« tray, out of regard to him ( his rival) I had al. 


& indeed he made great profeſſions « of eſteem 1 > REED 


«« for him, and affected openly to ſupport and praiſe him; 
44 but it was eaſy enough to ſee he envied him, though he en- 
* deavoured to conceal it.. The character that Cicero 


;ves him in the ſame letter is very different from that of Sis, 


to Wh m he had compared him a little before: His words are, 
ſpeaking of his conduct, . Nihil come, nibil ſimplex, nibil i 
1 Tor; wh et honeſtum, nibil forte, mbil liberum.“ And again, 


in the twentieth of the ſame book, ** I vir nibil habet an- 
* plum, nibil excelſum, mhil non ſummiſſum, et populare. Would 
one believe that the Hero of the fine Oration pro lege Manilia 


and the Pompey thus deſcribed were the ſame man? Had he 


* nothing great? nothing elevated? nothing but what was 


© mean and vulgar? Was there neither dignity, nor ſpirit, nor 


&« freedom, nor candour, nor honeſty, nor good - nature in his 
* whole behayiour?“ . Obſerwations on the Li e of n 


P- 19. 


a 
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aua treated with a particular flight.” From v. BY. 692. 


„chat day I became ſtrongly attached to Crafe b* 2 
« ſus ; Nor did I fail to expreſs openty my ſatis- 392 2 
faction with what Pompey had ſaid in my fa 
« your, though he had un N and with - 
#* ſo much reſerye.” . | 
Pompey, after this, affected. an all public OCs Ad Att. i. 
caſions, to pay fo great a eourt to Cicero, that the 
popular 10 gave bi the yam of Go 


a 


There was one point which Sa bad 85 Midd. p. 
at heart to carry this ſummer, '#he electian of L. 66. 
Afranius, one of his creatures, to the Conſulſhip. 


Jo engage Cato not to oppoſe him in this under- 


taking, he ſent to him to aſk his two nieces (ſome 

call them his daughters) in marriage, the elder for 
himſelf, the younger for his fon. Cato'c wife plut. in 
and ſiſter were overjoyed at the propefal, as highly Cat. 
honourable and advantageous te the family: But 


Cato, who was aware of Pompey's views, gave to 
the perſon, charged with the negotiation, the fol- 


lowing anſwer, without hefitating a moment: To/# 
Pompey, that Cato is not to be ſnared by women; 
that he values. his friendibip highly 5; and that 2 
long as his deſegns ſhall be juſt. and reaſonable; he 
may depend. upon Cato as. a more ſteady friend 


than can bg made by any alliances whatever.” Bus | 


I will not give him hoſtages to ſecure my ination 


when my Country /hall have need of my aff Vance. | 


Pompey nevertheleſs purſued his enterprige, in 
which he fought (fays Cicero) not with the wea-- AS has: i. 
fon of authority, nor with that of intereſt, but with: 16, 
what P hilip 7 Macedon boot every fortreſs, into 

which 
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' which he could drive a loaded aſs.” Plutarch tells 


us, that Pompey himſelf diſtributed the money 
| openly i in his own gardens : 


it as a current report, that he Conſul Piſo had. 


but Cicero mentions 


wndertaken to divide it at his houſe : which gave 
birth to #wo new lazws, drawn up by Cato, and 
bis brother-in-law Dumitius Ahenobarbus, and ſup- 


poſed to be levelled at the Conſul ; the one of - 
which gave liberty to ſearch the Fr even of 


the Magiſtrates, on rnformations | of bribery; the 
other declared all thoſe enemies to the State, at 


' whoſe houſe the dividers of money were found. 


Pompey, however, obtruded Afranius upon the 
City, by which he greatly diſguſted the Ariſto- 
eratic Faction o. 

He had been making preparation all this ſum- 
mer for his triumph, which he deferred to his 


\ birth-day, the tbirtieth of September; having re- 


ſided in the mean while, as uſual, in the ſub- 


urbs: So that the Senate and People, in compli- 


ment to him, held their Aſſemblies generally, du- 


ring that time, without the walls. His triumph 


laſted #po days, and was the moſt ſplendid which 


had ever been ſeen at Rome: he built a temple to 
Minerva out of the ſpoils, with an inſcription giv- 


ing a ſummary of his victories: That he had 


finiſhed a war of thirty years: had vanquiſhed, 


- Wi. and taken two o millions, one hundred, and 


g Plutarch ſays, chat Cato's vita and ſiſter, ho. they ſaw ) 


how Pompey diſhonoured himſelf, by practiſing the arts of 


bribery in ſo ſhameful a manner, were convinced that Cato had 
__ * in N his lance, _ | | 


eighty- 


Chap. x. The Roman Hiſtory. 
eighty- three thouſand men ; ſunk or taken eight 
hundred and forty-ſix ſhips; reduced to the power 

of the empire a thouſand, five hundred, and 391 Conf, 
thirty-eight towns and fortreſſes; and ſubduedd —= . 
all the countries between the Lake Mæotis and | 


the Red Sea A 
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vorvn MERITO MN ER VAR. 0 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat, vii. 26. 


At the head of the Triumphal Proceſſion, which laſted tue Crevier, 
days, was. carried a Banner, with an inſcription, importing Tom. XII. 
that Pompey, ab he had delivered all the maritime Coaſts from I. XXX any 
the Pirates, and reſtored to the Roman People the empire of 
the ſea, triumphed over Aſia, Pontus, Armenia, Paphlagonia, 
Cappadocia, Syria, the Scy thians, the Jews, the Albanians, 

Iberia, the i/land of Crete, the Baſtarnæ, and over the Kings 
Mithridates and Tigranes. When, aiter his Iriumph, he ha- 

rangued the People, and, according to cuitom, gave them an 

account of his exploits, he aid, That he lad fought with Oroſ. I. vi. 
two and twenty ©* Kings, and had fo far extended the frontiers c. 6. 

E the empire, that Alia Minor, which, before his conqueſts, was Plin. I. vii. 
« the remoteft of the provinces belonging to the Roman Perple, was di . 85 
* now in the center of them.” [ This wes not then true Plut. in 

(ſays Dr. Prideaux), or at any time after. For Proper Aſia was Pomp, 

never in the middle of the Roman empire. Beyond the | 

Tigris it was never extended eaſtward, but at this time it 

Feached weſtward as far as the Atlantic ocean; and from thence 
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1 > Ma ** more than Stable the diſtance of Tigris from 


that eee 


The riches diſplayed in this third Triumph of Pompey were 
prodigious. A cheſs or dranght-table, made of two precious 


ones, four feet long and three feet wide. A moon of gold, 


Vid. ſupra, 
P - 69. 


Plin. *. 


vid. ure. 


p. 96. 


of above thirty pounds weight: Three Table- Beds, of gold 
alſo; one of which, it was ſaid, had belonged to Darius Hyſta- 
is. Veſſels of gold, adorned and enriched with precious 
ſtones, enough to furniſh nine buffets : three ſtatues of gold; 


one of Mixerua, another of Mars, and the third of Apollo: 


the golden vine of Ailobulus, which has been ſpaken of be- 
fore: three and thirty crowns of pearl: a little chapel, conſe- 
crated to the Muſes, all of pearl, with a ſun-dial a-top: the 
efiigies of Pompey himſelf, made alſo of pearls ; beſides a cheſt 
filled with jewels and rings of great value, which had be- 
longed to Mithridates, and which Pompey conſecrated in the 
Capitol with the golden vine, and much other riches. Add to 
theſe the throne and ſcepter of the ſame Mitbridates, and a 
buſt of that Prince in gold, of the height of eight cubits: a 
filver ſtatue of Pharnaces, grandfather of Mithridates : and 
waggans full of gold and filver. Among the natural curioſities 
diſplayed in this e ee the ebony - tree was now ſeen at Rome 


The 3 given by the triumphant Viaer-1 to EM of - 


 ficers and ſoldiers were alſo expreſſed in an infeription on a 


table carried in the ſhew, which inſcription declared like wiſe, 
that whereas the whole revenue of the Republic, before his 


_ eonqueſts, had not exceeded fifty millions of drachmas a-year, 
| her revenues from the conntries alone, which he had con- 


quered, amounted to eighty five millions, 


This diſplay of riches was e with x Dew of « 


different kind; waggons filled with arms of all forts, beaks of 
ſhips, a multitude of priſoners of war, not loaded with chains 
(as had been the euſtom in former times) but every one at liberty, 
and dreſſed after the mode of their reſpective countries. Imme- 
diately-before the triumphal car marched the Kings, Princes, and 
great Lords, to the number of 324, who had been ſubdued by 


force of arms, or delivered as | hoſtages ;- in particular, the 


_ xima, the wiſe of the elder hens feyen children of Mithri- 


younger Tigrancs, with his wife and daughter; and Queen Zo- 
dates, 


Chap. . 'The Roman Hiſtory. 
dates, viz. five Princes, Artaphernes, Cyrus, Oxathres, Xerxes, 


and Darius; and two Princeſſes Or/abaris and Eupatra : Oltha- 


ces, who had reigned in Colchis : Ariftobulus, King of the Jeæus, 
with his ſon Autigonus and two daughters: Some tyrants, and 
the captains of the Cilician pirates: Princeſſes of Scyrhia : 
three Albanian generals, two Iberian : the hoſtages of thoſe 
nations and of the King of Comana: and laſt of all Menander, 
commander in chief of Mitbhridates's cavalry. 

Several pictures followed, which repreſented the vanquiſhed 


Kings, or the battles gained either by Pompey or his Lieutenants : 


A detail of the adventures of Mithridates, eſpecially the noftur- 
nal battle, wherein he was intirely defeated ; his flight; the 
ſiege that he maintained in Panticapæum; his death, and that 
of his two daughters who choſe to die with him. There 
were likewiſe the portraits of ſeveral other of his children, 
of both ſexes, who died before him. This long ſtring of 
pictures was cloſed by the Gods of the Barbarians, Ted in 
triumph, together with their worſhippers. 

And now appeared Pompey himſelf, mounted on a car, glitter- 
ing with precious ſtones, and clothed in a military robe, ſaid 
to be that of Alexandir, which Mithridates had found among 
the treaſures brought into the iſland of Cos by Cleopatra, Queen 
of Zg ypt, grandmother of Ptolemy Alexander II. The prin- 
cipal officers of the army followed the car, ſome on foot, ſome 
on horſeback. 


It had been formerly the cuſtom, wh the Triumphal Pro- Lis. Epit. 
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ceſſion was over, to put the captives to death, or condemn |. «ii. 


them to perpetual impriſonment : but the Roman manners 
were now ſomewhat ſoftened. Pompey's captives were ſent 
back to their own countries: only Ariſtobulus and the younger 
- Tipranes were detained, that Hyrcanus and the elder Tigranes 


mg enjoy 3 in their — 
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= | carurus dies. The union of the Senate with the 4 
= Finig hts, which was formed in 690, is broke in , 
1 this year; 692. | 4 
7 The next year (METELLUS CzLER and ArRA- 4 
io Vitus being Conſuls) PoupEY endeavours to get { 
= a confirmation, by the Senate, of all his as 5 
oY in Aſia, and to obtain an Agrarian law in fa- b 
= vour of his ſoldiers. The City is alarmed with x 
8 the rumour of a Gallic war. Clodius forms a : 
A ſcheme to revenge himſelf on Cicero, for having ; 
; | appeared a witneſs againſt him at his trial for 
= impiety. CicERo's conduct on occaſion of this 
| | danger. Julius Cxsar from Farther-Spain, « 
b (of which province he had been appointed to take « 
| the government after the expiration of his Præ- « 
þ@ torſhip_) returns with glory to Rome. In the end « 
5 of the gear 693. the TIRE TRIUMVIRATE is « 
| Hamed, 
] . — EFORE the nk of this year the Ariſto- | ; 
; . cratic Cabal loſt one of its moſt conſiderable a 
bi — Conf. members by the death of Catulus, who, in his 3 
; public conduct, ſeems never to have had any thing a 
n in view but the perpetuating of the uſurped : 
5 power of the SENATE, an infamous Aſſembly, s 
9 uſually influenced and governed by him, in con- e 
p junction with ſome few others of the Corneliar 
E brood, Patriots formed under the difcipline of - 
1 Sylla, and invariable enemies of the Free Conſti- þ 


| tution of Rome. Nor was this the greateſt ad- 
. — 


Chap. xi. 7. he Roman Hiſtory.” 
verſity they ſuſtained in this ſame year: they 
| loſt the ſupport of the Equeſtrian Order. It was 
one of Ciceros chief glories to have formed a 


cloſe union between that Order and the SENATE, 
an union which never could be effected till the 


Knights were become as corrupt and as infamous 


as the Senators. The two gangs of robbers were 
then, by the perſuaſions -of the eloquent Con- 


ſul, brought into an agreement to ſupport one 
another : But as ſuch unions are frequently 
broke by diſputes about the plunder, ſo it hap- 
pened in the preſent inſtance. But let us hear 
Cicero himſelf relate the ſad ewe in a letter to 
Atticus. 


8 «We live here in an infirm, wretched, tot- 
* tering Republic: for you have heard, I gueſs, 
* that our Knights are now almoſt disjoined again 


from the Senate. The firſt thing which they 


* took amiſs was the decree for calling the Fudges 
"to account who had taken money in Clodius's af- 
fair: I happened to be abſent when it paſſed 
* but hearing afterwards that the whole order re- 
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* ſented it, though without complaining openly, T 


* chid the Senate, as I thought, with great effect, 


and in a cauſe not very modeſt, ſpoke forcibly 


4 and copiouſly. They have now another curious 


* petition ſcarce fit to be endured; which yet 1 
„not only bore with, but defended. The com- 


* pany who hired the A/iatic revenues of the Cen- 
“ ſors, complained to the SENATE, that, through 


too great an eagerneſs, they had given more 


N . them than they were worth, and begged to 


* 
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1 9 n releaſed from the bargain. I was their chief 
* « advocate, or rather indeed the ſecond; for 
* Crafſus was the man who put them upon making 


this requeſt. The thing is odious and ſhameful, 


and a public confeſſion: of their raſnneſs: But 


there was great reaſon to apprehend, that, if they 
% ſhould obtain nothing, they would be wholly ali- 
« enated from the Senate; ſo that this point alſo 
« was principally managed by me. For, on the 
« firſt and ſecond of December; I ſpoke a great 
« deal on the dignity of the two orders, and the 
« advantage of the concord between them, and 


was heard very favourably. in a full Houſe, 
Nothing however is yet done; but the Sz- 
«© NATE ſeems well diſpoſed : For Metellus, the 
4 Conſul elect, was the only one who ſpoke againſt 
aus; though that Hero of ours, Cato, was going 

„ alſo to ſpeak, if rhe ſhortneſs of the day had 
not prevented him. Thus, in purſuit of my old 
< meaſures, I am fupporting, as well as I can, that 


% concord which'my Confulſnp bad cemented : But 
© ſince no great ſtreſs can now be laid upon it, I 


4 have provided myſelf another way, and a ſure 


one, I hope, of maintaining my authority, which 


I cannot well explain by letter, yet will give 
you a ſhort hint of it. I am in a ſtrict friend- 
« ſhip with Pompey — I know already what 


* you ſay ——and will be upon my guard, as 
far as caution can ſerve me; and give a farther 
4 account, ſome other time, of my preſent con- 
« duct in politics. You are to know, in the mean 
while, that Lucceius deſigns to fue directly for 


4 the Conſulthip; for he will have, it is ſaid, 


| 4 but 
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« but two competitors; Cæſar, by means of Ar- J. R. 67. 
for ius, propoſes to join with him; and Bibidus, Ve, Cr. 
ing by Piſos mediation, thinks of joining with Cæ- 351 Conf. 
fu},  * ſar. Do you laugh at this? T ake my word 
But « for it, it is no laughing matter. - December 
hey MW © the fifth ?“ ES Z 
ali- With regard to the firſt of the two affairs above Via. vet. 
alſo mentioned, it ſhould be remembered, that the EW 
the Knights, though they ſat in judgment with the 


Senators, were not ſubject to the penalties de- 

nounced by the laws againſt Judges who ſuffer 

themſelves to be corrupted : Indeed the Tribune | 
Druſus, in 662, paſſed a law which ſubjected them 

to thoſe penalties: but he was murdered ſoon | 
. after, and all his laws were annulled. Cato, on 


inſt occaſion of the ſcandalous judgment in the caſe 
ing of Clodius, beſtirred himſelf with ſo much zeal, as 
had to procure a new law of the fame import with 


that of 12828 


Hat 

But a This year, 692, produced Jin of importance in affairs 
1 abroad; Scaurus, whom Pompey had left in Syria, made an 
SM incurſion into Arabia Petra; but, for 300 talents of filver, 


ſold a peace to Arera, King of that county. 


uch eme (se, brother of the Orte, and brother it hw of 
gwe | Atticus (whoſe fiſter ke had married) had been Prætor the pre- 
end- ceding year, and now governed the Province of Aa, which, at 


the expiration of his Prztorſhip had been afligned to him, and 
there he remained three years. The Orator, in ſome of his 
letters to Quintus, recommends to him the example of C. O&a- 
vis ¶ Auguſtus Czfar's father, whole ſecond wife was Htia, 
the daughter of Julia, ſiſter of Julius Ce/ar). Octævius was 
Prætor this year at Rome; and Cicero aſeribes to kim 152 the 
e 9 


on 
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As to the petition of the Knights, concernin g the 
46 atic revenues, Cats, when he came to ſpeak 0 


it, oppoſed it reſalutely, and (having juſtice and 


reaſon on his ſide) prevailed to have it rejected: 


Which Cicero often condemns, as contrary to all 
good policy; and complains ſometimes in his let- 
ters, that Cato, though he was the only man that 
had any regard to the Republi ic, yet frequently did 


miſchief, by purſuing his magims abſurdly, „and 


| wathout any regard to the times, b. 


V. R. 6 91. 
* 8 


| . "Conf. 


A Cacilius Metellus Celer and I. Afranius were 
now entered upon. the Conſulſhip. By the influ- 
ence of the latter (aſſiſted by ſome of the Tri- 
bunes) Pompey, whoſe creature he was, imagined 


he ſhould readily obtain the ratification of his 


acts, together with an Agrarian Law, which he 


was puſhing forward at the ſame time, for the 


Ad Att. 
ji. 19. 


diſtribution of lands to his ſoldiers. But he was 
"vigorouſly oppoſed in both by the other Conſul 
Metellus, his enemy profeſſed, and the more heated 
by a private reſentment aof the affront offered to 


his ſiſter Mucia, whom Pompey had «We put 


It was the fault of Cato (ſays a very ingenions writer, 


., 0 Ne of this tranſaction) not to ſee that Public affairs are 


. f incapable of perfection, and that it is impoſſible to govern a State 
% quithout ſubmitting Aer intergſis to greater.” [How far this 


doctrine is ſupportable in the two preſent inſtances, the Reader 


will judge.] Hence it was that, with admirable intentions 


for the ſervice of his Country, he ſometimes did a great deal 
of miſchief, for want of diHinguiſbing between what was good 


4% in patios and what in practice. LA 4/tin4ion ſomewhat 


Eke that for which the Jeſuits, in their catuiſtry, have con- 


tended, and which has s been ſo ſeyerely Faſured by M. 15 


N Fre 


were found to be reaſonable. 
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away. 
in the firſt article, all his orders and regulations 
having been reverſed by Pompey, declared, that 


the Senate ought not to confirm his acts in the groſs, 
'as if they received them from a Maſter, but to con- 


fider them ſeparately, and ratify thoſe only which 
C raſſus, Cato, and 
Metellus Creticus, joined Lucullus in the oppoſi- 
tion, and the generality of the Senate being of 
the fame fide, Pompey could not carry his point 
there. He wholly employed himſelf now, there- 


make it the more palatable, other Citizens, beſides 


the ſoldiers, were (by a clauſe inſerted therein) 10 6 


ſnare in the diſtribution. 

Nevertheleſs the Conſul Merellus, and his aſſo- 
ciates, oppoſed this enterprize with no leſs 
warmth than they had the other. 


Pompey s power, had the hardineſs fo commit Me- 
tellus to priſon ; and when all the Senate fallowed, 


and reſolved to go to priſen too, he clapt his chair 
at the priſon-door to keep them out: But this vio- 
lence gave ſuch a general ſcandal to the City, 


The Tribune 
Flavius, the promoter of the law, impatient of 
the oppoſition he met with, and animated by 


339. 


Lucullus, who was perſonally intereſted Tm. Fo 


2 Chr. 
295 Cod 
Dio, J. 


xXxvii, $3. 


fore, to get his Agrarian law paſſed; and, to 


Mad. 


275 
Dio, ibid. | 


that Pompey found it adviſeable to draw off the 


Tribune, and releaſe the Conſul. In order to allay 
theſe hears, Cicero (of whoſe conduct, with regard 


to the confirmation of Pompey' act, no mention 
is made in hiſtory ; nor in the letters to Atticus) 
offered an amendment to the Agrarian law, which 
ſatisfied both parties, by ſecuring the poſſeſſions 


2 2 TOY of. 


19 · 


-44 
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v. R. . of all private proprietors, and hindering the pub- 
A lic lands from being given away. , His propoſal 
Ad Try was, That. out of the new revenues, which Pompey 
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had acquired to the Empire, fee years rents. ſbuuld 
be ſet apart to purchaſe lands for the intended di. 


ſtribution. But the progreſs of the affair Was 


ſuſpended by the ſudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome, and being 


now actually commenced by ſeveral reyolted na- 
tions, called for the immediate care and attention 
of the Government. 


The Senate decreed the bob Gans ſeyerally to 


the two Conſuls, and required them 40 make levies 


without any regard to privilege, or exemption rent 


* ſervice : : And that three Senators ſhould be choſen 


by let, one of them of. Conſular rank, to be ſent with 


'a public character to the other Gallic Cities, to 


d: ifuade them from Joryng in the war. In the 


allotment of theſe Ambaſſadors, the firſt lot hap- 


pened to fall upon Cicero; but the whole aſſembly 


remonſtrated againſt it, declaring his preſence to be 


neceſſary at Rome, and that he ought not to be en- 
pleyed. on ſuch an errand. The ſame thing hap- 


pened to Pompey, on whom the neut lot fell, 000 


WAas retained, alſo with Cicero, as two pledges of 


the Public Safety. The three at laſt choſen were, 
2 Metellus Creticus, I. Hlaccus, and Lentulus. 
The Tranſalpine Gaul, which was the ſeat of the 
war, fell to the lot of the Conſul Metellus, who 


could not contain his joy upon the proſpect of 


glory which it offered him. Metellus, ſays Cicero, 
l 15 an admirable le Cmful + 4 25 bin only in one 


thing, 


> R 28 40a © 
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thing, for not ſeeming pleaſed wvith the news of 
| pate from Gaul. He longs, 1 Supp? ſe, to triumph. 
I wiſh that he was as moderate in this, as he is 
extellent in all other reſpefts. I For he is an ad- 
mirer and imiraror of ME.] 

Pompey, finding rhe Atiſtoctatical Faction emted 
as one man againſt him (which rendered all his 
efforts hitherto ineffectual) and reſolving never- 
theleſs to carry his pbinr, gave himſelf up more 


_ It 
Y. R. 2 
Ad Att. i 1. 


20. 
Vid. ſupr. 


p- 320. 
note 8, 


entirely than ever to the faction of the People, 


and connected himſelf even with Clodius, becauſe 
a favourite of the multitude. Ty; ROK 8 

Clodius, who had been contriving how to re- 
venge himſelf on Gicers, began now to give an 


opening to the ſcheme which he had formed for 


that purpofe. His project was to get himſelf 
choſen Tribune, and in that office to drive him out 
of the City. But as all Patricrans were incapable 
S the Tribuntſhip by its original inſtitution, ſo his 
firſt ſtep was to make himſelf a Plebeian by the 


pretenee of an adoption into a Plebeian hoſe, 


which could not yet be done without the ſuffrage 


of the People: This caſe was wholly new; and 


contrary'to all- the forms, wanting every condition; 
and ſerving none of the ends, which were re- 
_ quired in regular adoptions; ſo that, on the firſt 

_ propoſal, it ſeemed too extravagant to be treated 
ſerioufly,- The ſollicitot of it was one Herennius, 
an obſcure hardy Tribune, who firſt moved it to 
the Senate, and afterwards ro the People; but 


met with no encouragement from either: For 


the Conſul Metellus, the brother-in-law to Clodrus, 
though he gave into it at firſt, warmly oppoſed it 
© 2 3 afterwards, 


ME 


5 71. 


: Pro Cæ- 


io, 24. 7 
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afterwards, and declared, That he would ſtrangle 


him ſeoner with his own hands, than ſuffer him to 
bring ſuch a diſgrace upon his family. Herennius, 


however, perſiſted to preſs it, but without any vi- 


ſible ſucceſs; and ſo the matter hung through 
the remainder of the year. 


Cicero affected to treat it with contempt, ſome- 


times rallying Cladius with much pleaſantry, 


| ſometimes admoniſhing him with no leſs gravity : 


Ad Att. i ii. 
2. 


He faid to him one day in the SENATE, Tour at- 
tempt ought to give us no manner of pain : It will 
be no more in your power, when a Plebeian, to over- 


turn the State, than it was in the power of the 


Patricians of the ſame ſtamp in the time of my 


 Conſulſbip. But, whatever face the Orator put 


outwardly upon this affair, it gave him a real un- 


eaſineſs within, and made him unne himſelf more 


be cloſely with Pompey, for the benefit of his pro- 


tection againſt a ſtorm, which he ſaw ready to 


break upon him. Imagining, at the fame time, 
that this ſtep would be cenſured by many, as a 


deſertion of his old principles, he takes frequent 


. occaſion to explain the motives of it to his friend 


Atticus, declaring, « That the abſolution of Cio- 
« dias, the | alienation of the Knights, the indo- 


*® lence and luxury of the CoONsULAR SENATORS, 


 « who minded nothing but their Hb. ponds, their 


19. 


; Att i oo 3 Wag n whiſpered, Be watchful, 
| e 21 and 


* carps, and mullets, and yet were all envious of 


him, made it neceſſary for him to ſeek ſome 
« firmer ſupport and alliance. Ihat in this 


new friendſhip he ſhould attend ſtill to what the 


; 
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rand diſtruſt; for thoſe are the nerves of the nind. yz 3 | 


On another occaſion he obſerves, © That his union 
« with Pompey, thbugh uſeful to himſelf, was more 
« uſeful to the Republic, by gaining a man of 
« his power and authority, who was wavering 
« and irreſolute, from the Hopes and intrigues of 
the factious: That if this could not have been 


Ibid. 2 9. 


* 


& done without drawing upon himſelf a charge of 1 
„ levity, he would not have purchaſed that, or 


« any other advantage at ſuch a price; but he had 
managed the matter ſo,” as not to be thought 


* the worſe Citizen for | joining with Pompey, but 


6 1 himſelf the better by declaring for him. 


—— That, ſince Catuluss death, he ſtood ſingle 
and unſupported by the other Cotiſulars in the 


* cauſe of the Ariſtocracy ; for, as the Poet Rhin- 


« others cared for nothing. But how much theſe 


* fiſlimorigers of ours envy me, ſays he, 1 will 


* write you word another time, or reſerve it to 
our meeting. Yet nothing ſhall ever draw me 
a Wen from the Senate; becauſe to adhere to it 

js right, and moſt agreeable to my intereſt, and 


ton ſays, ſome of them were good for nothing, 5 


4 becauſe I am pleaſed with the marks of reſpect 


* which they give me.“ In a third letter he ſays, 
* You chide me getitly for my union with Pom * 


Ad Att. ii. 


© pey : I would not have you to think, that 1 . 
* ſought it for my ow ſake ; but things were 


come to ſuch à criſis, that, if any difference had 


happened between us, it muſt have cauſed great 


diſturbance in the Republic, which 1 have 
guarded againſt in ſuch a manner, that, without 


* departing from my ow maxims, I have rendered 


24 him 
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* him the better, and made him remit ſome what 
* of his popularity: For you muſt know, that 


« * he now ſpeaks of my acts, which many have 


been incenſing him againſt, much more glori- 

< ouſly chan he does of his own; and declares, 
That he had only fereed the State ſucceſsfully, 
but that I had ſaved i it. What good this will 


: « do me, I know not; but it will certainly do 


« much to the Republic. What if I could make 


« Cæſar allo a better Citizen, whoſe winds are 


* now very properous; ſhould I do any great 


« harm by it? Nay, if there were, none who really 
-* envied me, but all were enceuraging me as they 


* ought, it would yet be more commendable to 


* heal the vitiated parts of the State, than to cut 
* them off: But now, when that body of Knights, 


* who were planted by me in my Conſulſbip, 
4 with you at their head, as our guard in the 


Capitol, have deſerted the Senate, and our Co x- 
: © SULARS Place their chief bappineſs in training the 
0 2 in their ponds to feed from their hands, and 


« mind nothing elſe ; do not you think, that I am 
« doing good ſervice, by managing, ſo, that thoſe 


« who can do miſchief, will not? For, as to our 


friend Cato, you cannot love him more than I 


do; yet, with the beſt intentions and the greateſt 


integrity, he often hurts the Republic; ; for he 


« delivers his opinion as if it were in the polity 


vx Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus. What 


could be more juſt than to call thoſe to an ac- 


count who had received money for judging ? 


Cato propoſed, the Senate agreed to it: The 


*Kuights preſently declared War. againſt the Se- 


« nate 
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fory. 345 
« hate, not againſt me; for I was not of that Y, er. 


4 releaſe from their contract * ? Yer] IL Was better 5 23 
« to ſuffer that loſs, than to alienate. the; Whole A 
« order: But Cato oppoſed it; and prevailed; fa, ii. 2. 
« that. now, when the Conſul was thrown, inta 

« priſon, as well as in all the tumults which have 1 


opinion. What more impudent than to demand 


4 lately happened, no one, of them. would. ſtir a, 


foot; though under me, and the Conſuls, that 
« faceecded me, they had defended. FARO PRA, 3 
« ſo ſtrenuouſſy SG & $1.49 

In the midſt of theſe ae FOI, Sola Cubes. : 


returned from the government of farther Spain e, 
with great fame both for his military and political 


28. That province had been allotted him from 


the expiration of his office of Prætor, which, he; 
held in 691. He had conquered. the: barbarqus. Pro 2 
nations by his arms, and eivilized them by his laws J. CS. 
and baving ſubdued the. cohule cnumtry as far ag uh pio, l. 4 
ocean, and been ſaluted Emperor by the ſoldiers. came: xxxvii. 
away in all haſte to Rome, to ſue at the ſumt tim p 
for the double honour of a: Triumph and tht mal. 

/hip. But his demand of the firſt. was incampatible 

with his pretenſions to the ſecondʒ the one oblige; 

ing him to continue withond the * e 


© Plutarch . Gears journey to. 47 at this - 


time, when ſome of his friends, took notice c of the mi erable con- 


dition of the inhabitants of ſome little town on the Alps, aud © 
one aſked another in pleaſantry, auherber- there could br an 


diſputes in .that. place about: ravks. aad offides. or any. jebloufies. 
among their Chiefs, Cæſar, with an air of ſeriouſneſs, declared, 


that he avould rather be * fn man 2 ly RY NO. in 


Rome: * CF 


© making* 


& 


* 
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making his preſence neceſſary within. Many of 
the Senators, however, were well inclined to dif. 


penſe with the laws iti his favour, Cato oppoſed 


this with his uſual ſteadineſs; and, leſt his reaſons 
ſhould nor prevail, he kept talking till the Houſe 


broke: up. The time for the elections was at 


hand: Czſar, therefore, made nv heſitation in 


preferring the ſolid to the ſpecious; he ceaſed 
his purſuit of the triumph to ſtand for the Con- 
ſulſhip, joining intereſts with L. Lucteius, for- 


merly mentioned ©, on condition that this candl- 


date; who was rich, ſhould furniſh the money to 


bribe the centuries. The SENATE, that Cæſar 


might not have a collegue ſubſervient to his will, 
eſpouſed the other candidate Bibulus with all 
their authority, and made à common purſe to enable 


Bim to bribe as high as his competitors : Which 


- 1 bribery even Cato (if we may believe Suetonius e) 


approved, as thinking it for the public good. By 


this means they got Bibulus elected, a man firm 
to their intereſts, and determined to obſtruct ever 


attempt of Cæſar which they ſhould diſlike. 
Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar, were at this time 
the men who bore the greateſt ſway in the State, 


the firſt by reaſon of bis prodigious wealth; 


Pompey for his power with the ſoldiery, and Cæ- 
ſar for his admirable eloquence and a peculiar 


nobleneſs of ſpirit. Theſe three entered into a 


- ſolemn agreement to let nothing paſs in the Com- 


| monwealth without their) = ge which 


© Vide ſupra, p. 201. 
© Plerique pecunias contalerurts ne Cone quidem ab- 
nuente eam 28 fieri. 
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triple league is commonly: called the Fi wy 75 en. 
| virate. ä 
Pompey's chief motive to this Alen was to get 


his acts confirmed by the influence of n in 


his Conſulſhip. 
The aim of Craſſus was to maintain, by the 
aſſiſtance of Pompey's authority and Ce/ar's vigour, 
that rank in the State which, without their aid, 
He had pur- 


he could not hope to preſerve. 
chaſed the friendſhip of Cz/ar at the time when 


the latter, juſt on the point of ſetting out to take; 


poſſeſſion of his government of Spain, was grie- 


became bound for him as far as 200,000 l. ſter- 


ling, (for /o much did he want to be worth nothing, 
as he merrily ſaid of himſelf): And it is highly 
probable, that what induced Craſſus to act ſo 

friendly a part at that time, was to be enabled to 


make head againſt his rival Pompey by the auxi- 


As for Cæſar, he, without queſtion, in giving 
way to Pompey 5 glory had the advancement of 


his own in view: But, whatever private views 
each of the confederates may have had, if we con- 
ſider in what hands * the adminiſtration of the 


Dr. Middktor ie the fourth ſeQion of his firſt volume 
ef the Life of Cicero with theſe words 7 2 
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| vell. Pat. 
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Suet. ib. 


vouſly importuned by his clamorous creditors, 55 


who ſought to obſtruct his departure: Craſſus 


Vell. Pat, 
ii. 44 · 


liary ſtrength of Cæſʒar: But now it was become 
his intereſt to join with Pompey, as well as with 
Cæſar, in one common ſcheme. 


* Cicero, being now reduced to the condition of a private 


Senator, was to take his place on that VENERABLE BENCH 
© op ConvuLane, who were july reckoned the , Citizens 


Empire 


348 
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Empire had been of late years, it will not, per- 


: haps ſeem wonderful that thoſe three men, having 


40 of the Republic They aelivered their . the firſt always 
RF ok, Senate, and commonly determined the Opinions. of 


Lethe reſt: For, as they had paſſed through all the public 


< offices, and been converſant in every branch of the admi. 
<< niſtration, ſo their experience gave them great ainthority in 


«all debates ; and having little or nothing further to expect 


& {or themſelves, they wwere eftcemed not only the moſt knowing, 
4e But, generally ſpeaking, the mot difonterefied of all the other © 


e Serators, and to have no other wiew in thei, ir deliberations but 


_ ©©: the peace and projperity of the Republic. 


„This was a ſtation exactly fuited to Ciceros temper and 


4 wiſhes ; he deſired no foreign governments, or command of 
1c armies : his province 2 the Senate and the Forum; 7 


guard, as it were, the vi Mall of the empire, and to direct all its 
& counſels to their proper emu, the general good; and in this 
<< advanced pe of a ConsuLanr Senator, as in'& watch- 
* tower of the State, to objerve each tbhreatening cloud and riſing 
* form, and give the alarm to his fellow Citizens from what 
* quarter it was ng, and by what means its oft; might te 


© prevented.” 


plus propres du monde a-ebjpui 


To this de/cription aft (Clans anne) if we com- 
pare it with what Cicero himſelf ſays of a ven sRABLE BENCH, 
may, I think, be applied, not improperly, a paſſage in Monſieur 
Bayle, where, on occaſion of ſome groundle/5 refietions, delivered 
in a pompous oratorical file, by the Abbe de St. Real, on the 


conduct of King Lewis XI. of France, he exhorts his reader to 
_ beware. of refieftions ſo adorned. *© Je ſouhaite "qe cette re- 


marque ſerve d'avertifſement au Lecteur, qu il ny a point de 
ue penſces dont il faille plus ſe defier que de — 4 qu'on debite 
t dun manĩere ẽblouiſſante, & d'un ton majeſtueux. Les re- 
« flexions de l Abbe de St. Real que je viens d'eaminer font les 
uir; mais otez leur ornemens, 


<< regardez-les un peu de pres en elles mẽmes, vous n'y to- 


_ «© verez rien de ann . de Bayln artic, bee le 


rem. V. 


Who would expect that the Doctors vt AA Een of 
. SENATORS were, according t to Curso himſelf; only 


a fa- 
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52 | a favourable opportunity to do it, ſhould ral into 
# their own hands the management of the public 
5 affairs. The Friumvirs cannot be ſaid to have 
"Y made attempts on the Roman conſtitution, 'or in- 
of deed on any legal authority or government. Anar- 
85 chy prevailed. We have ſeen Senators the moſt 
10 celebrated by the Hiſtorians for their patriotiſm, 
ect employing themſelves in the infamous practices 
"gs of corrupting Judges and ſaborning falſe wit- 
ag neffes: We have ſeen a daring ruffian threatening 
” a full Senate with deſtruction, and yet ſuffered 
nd by the Senate peaceably ta go and put himſelf 
of at the head of an army that was to effect that 
700 deſtruction; yet we have ſeen the ſame Senate, a 
41 preſentiy — aſſume a 4azvleſs power of putting 
2 Citizens of the firſt rank to death, withaut pre vi- 
ing ous trial and condemnation 2, we have ſeen them 
15 preſume, to ſuſpend, a Tribune: of the People from 
0 the exerciſe of his oſſice, and openly, by a com- 
m- mon purſe, practiſe that bribery they had fo 
u, often condemned, as ruinous to the State: Cato, 


that ſtout champion of the Laws, we have ſeen 


314 


* him a riotous magiſttate, violating the privileges 
— of the Tribuneſhip in the perſon of one of his 
re- collegues, and, from perſonal hatred to Czfar, ap- 
de proving of bribery. and corruption in the election 
* of magiſtrates, after he himſelf had proſecuted 
_ a a company of fomangers, of whom /ome were good for aer 
&. and others minded nothing but their fih-ponds, their carps, and 
KI. mullets, and placed their chief happineſs in training the fiſh in their 
T fonas to feed from their hands ? See Midd. p. 281, 282, 283: 
of And ſee what Cato ſays of their regard for the Republic, ſupra, 
ly 8 
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Vid. ſupr. 
P- 4335 


De Prov. 
Conſ. 17. 
Ad Att. 
mn. 
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Y.R.693- 8 for a violation of the Laws in that pa 


ticular: And, laſtly, Cicero, the eee Pa 
triat, pleading in defiance of his awn reaſon and 
conſcience, againſt puniſhing, or even calling to 
Account, Judges, notoriouſly guilty of tas the 
molt iniquitous decrees, | 
Ihe league of the Triunvins d to want 
a man of Ciceros character to make it complete: 
For, whenever they ſnould be engaged in foreign 
governments, or the command of armies abroad, 
his authority would be of ſingular uſe at home, to 
manage the affairs of the City, and ſollicit what 
they had to tranſact with the Senate or People. 
Czfar, therefore, juſt before he entered upon the 
Conſulſhip, ſent him word (by their common 


friend Cornelius Balbus) that he would be go- 


verned in every ſtep by him and Pompey, and 
would likewiſe uſe his utmoſt endeavours (for the 
Triple League was not yet divulged) to effect 


a perfect agreement between Pompey and Craſſus. 


An union, formed by Ce/ar, between Craſſus 
ana] Pompey, gave Cicero no pleaſing prof) pect with 
regard to the Public; and he was much at a loſs 
to know how to act at this criſis, as he ſignifies 
to Atticus in the letter, where he mentions C | 


N Ver s meſſage to wn by Balbus. 


alt. p 2 N 3 ; ; Fn 5 
5 2 I 4 The 


NINTH BOOK, 


1 the end of the year 69 a, when. that. 
Triple League between CRAssus, Po- 
PEV, and Cxs Ak, which is called the 
FigsT TRIUMvIRATE, was formed, to 

the beginning of the Wer War in che 


year 704. | | f fa i 


- |; 5 10 * 1 A * ; a” 
2 


. The act of the 1 491 Ct SAR” s 
Conſulſhip, year of Rome 694. 


| HE N C. Julius Cefar and E ee 
: mus. Bibulus entered upon the Con- 


ſulſhip, four affairs of very great im- 


: portance, and much conteſted, were depending: 


i Pompey s Agrarian Law. 
2, * ratification 88 Pompey's acts in the 


* 


V. R. 694. 
Bef. Chr. 
58. 

393 Conſ. 


———— — 


nz The Reman Hifory, Book IX. 
v. R. 654. 3. The petition of the Knights, farmers of the 
6 "ing Aſiatic revenues, to be releafed from the contract | 
393 Cond. they had made with the Cenſors (for, though | 
their petition had been once rejected by the Se- 
nate, they renewed their ſollicitations): and, | 
4. Clodius's project of making himfelf a Ple- 
beian, that he icht be * of the Tri- 
buneſhip. 1 | 
As the political a f Caſer and Biby- 
2 were wholly oppolite to each other, ſo were 
their views and proceedings. But the main trial 
of ſtrength between them was about the Agra- 
Tian law. Cæſar had prepared it, and now reſol ved 
to propoſe it in his own name. He preſented it 
firſt to the Senate, aſking their conſent to lay it 
Dio, 1. before the People. He repreſented to them, that 
2 à diſtribution of lands among the poor Citizens 
Was not only uſeful, but even neceſſary for diſ- 
burdening the City of an indigent multitude, ever 
prone to ſedition, to repeople and cultivate ſeveral 
parts of Italy which were deſerted, and to recom- 
pence the ſoldiers who had eh and faithfully 
ſerved the Commonwealth. 
That the Law, as he had prepared it, could 
bring no:new charge either on the State or on 
Private perſons: That, in the diſtribution of the 
public lands, he had excepted the territory of Ca- 
* _ ____  pua, ſo valuable by its fertility. That, as to thoſe 
RE lands which were to be bought of private perſons, 
_ he had ordered, that it ſhould be only of ſuch 
perſons as were willing to ſell; and that the price 
of the lands ſhould be WT to their valua- 


tion in the Cenſors books. That the Republic 
5 & 3 Was 
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was cles to bear this expence, as well by the v. R. 694. 


prodigious ſums that Pompey had brought into the 
Public Treaſury, as by the tribute that he had im- 
poſed upon his new conqueſts. 

Cæſar obſerved further, that, for the diſtribu- 
tion of the lands, twenty commiſſioners were 
to be elected, a number too large to leave room 
for the apprehenſion of their agreeing in any 
thing that might be dangerous to the Public Li- 
berty. That, content with the honour of having 


_ Chr. 
393 Geng 


propoſed the affair, he had excepted himſelf out 


of the number of thoſe who might be choſen for 
the employment; and he concluded with an inti- 
mation that they were twenty honourable places, 
which might be agreeable to ſome of ae n 
tors. | 


the Senate in general, he addrefled himſelf to 
each of the Senators in particular, deſiring him 


do declare whether he had any thing to object to 


the Law propoſed, and offering to retrench thoſe 
articles that could juſtly diſpleaſe, and even to 


abandon his project entirely, if it could de ſhewn - 


to be unreaſonable. _ | 
To theſe queſtions . (if we may Velities Dis) 
the Senators could not anſwer a word, nor point 


out any thing exceptionable in the Law; and he 


adds, that nothing piqued them fo much as to 


find, that a propoſal, which they extremely dif- 
liked, was not liable to cenſure. . Even Cato was 
unable to find fault; yet he warmly and obſti- 


| nately oppoſed the Law, aſſigning no other reaſon 
for ſo doing, but that, in his opinion, things ought 


When he had thus Ker the matter to 


Vol. VIII. Aa to | 
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I. R Gd to remain as they were. It is probable that Cato 


885 br. (whom we have formerly feen loſe all regard to 


393 Con. decency in his treatment of Cæſar) provoked him, 


i PIP — PR 


Plut. in 
Ca: & 


_ Cxi. 


> 


on this occaſion, with ſome outrageous abuſe, ſuch 
as might juſtity him, as being then one of the 


ſupreme Magiſtrates, in committing the offender 


to priſon. Cato, being ordered into cuſtody, left 
the Senate-Houſe without a word of complaint, 
but continued talking againſt the Law, as he went 
along 2. Cæſar, either becauſe he condemned 


his own anger as intemperate, or becauſe he per- 


ceived the Senators much diſpleaſed, preſently re- 
leaſed the priſoner, and diſmiſſed the Aſſembly; 


but declared to them at che ſame time, that, ſince 


they would neither approve bis Law, nor fay 
what they had to object to it, he would refer it 


the People. He did as he had threatened: He 


conſulted the Senate no more N affair, nor in 
any other that occurred. 

When Cæſar brought his Lam before the Peo- 
ple, he had added to it a clauſe for diſtributing 


(What he had before excepted) the lands of Cam- 


pang to 20, ooo poor Citizens who had three chil- 
dren or more. He had ſeven of the Tribunes 


on his ſide in this conteſt. Bibulus muſtered all 
his forces, and came down to the Forum, full of 


courage and reſolution, guarded by three of the 
Tribunes and the ee part of the Senate; 


Du adds, that Kreml of the, Sensor followed. Con, and, 
among the reft, N. Petreius, who, being aſked. by Cæſar, why 


he went out before the Houſe broke up, anſwered——Becau/e 
I had rather be auith Cato in priſen then with you in the Senate. 
8 | . 3 and 


Chap. i. 


and as often as Ceſar attempted to recommend V. R. 694. 


The Roman Hiſtory. © 


the Law, he as often interrupted him, and de- 
clared, that it ſhould never paſs in his year. Cz/ar 
aſked him (when they were both in the Roſtra) 
whether he found any thing exceptionable in the 


Law? To which Bibulus made this anſwer only, 
That he would oppoſe all innovations. 
Ceſar exhorted the People to employ their in- 


treaties with his Collegue to deſiſt from his oppo- 


addreſſing himſelf to the multirude, —-Nof a lit 
tle of it ſhall paſs while T am Conſul, though you 


 fhould all defire it; and away he went, as ſoon as 


he had uttered thoſe words. Then Cæſar pro- 
duced Pompey and Craſſus into the Roſtra to tig- 


Hereupon 


355 
Bef. Chr. 


58. 
393 Conſ. 


ſition to a Law ſo beneficial to them. Bibulus, ” 


Plut. in 
Cæſ. & 
Pomp. 


nify their opinion of the Law. Pompey, running 
over the whole, commended every article of it, 


declaring, that it was highly reaſonable: the poor 


Citizens thould partake of the opulence of the 


State. The People were delighted. Cz/ar, raiſing 


his voice, ſaid to Pompey, Since you approve of the 


Law, I defire to know whether you wilt ſupport 


it, in caſe thoſe wwho are againſt it employ violence 
to hinder its being received? Pompey anſwered, 
If they come to oppoſe it with the feord, I will 
come with feoord and buckler to ſupport it : 


titude. Craſſus too applauded what Pompey had 
ſaid, and preſſed the acceptance of the Law. 


A de- 
 claration received with loud applauſe by the mul- 


Bibulus, now deſpairing of ſueceſs by any other 


method of oppoſition, had recourſe to the ſtrata⸗ 
gem 
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The Roman Hiffory. Book IX. 


gem d of proclaiming every day a holiday for the 


remaining part of the year, thereby to hinder all 
tranſacting of buſineſs with the People. Cæſar 
laughed at his collegue's edict, and named a par- 
ticular day for the People to give their ſuffrages 
upon the Law. While Cæſar, on the day ap- 
pointed, was ſpeaking to the People, Bibulus ar- 
rived, interrupted him, and once more repeated 


his declaration, that the Law ſhould never paſs 
while he was Conſul. From words the two parties 
| ſoon came to blows: Bibulus was roughly treated, 


his three Tribunes wounded, and his whole faction 


driven out of the Forum by the Tribune Vatinius, 


at the head of the Triumvir's faction: ſo that the 
Law paſſed upon the (pot, without any further 
contradiction. 

Bibulus made his complaint — next day, in 
the Senate, of the violence offered to his perſon; 


but finding that nobody cared to enter into tlie 


affair, or to move any thing about it, he retired to 
his houſe in deſpair, and there ſhut himſelf up 


during all the remaining part of his Conſulſhip, 
that is to ſay, for eight months entire, exerciſing 
no one function of his office, except that, when- 


ever Cæſar undertook any thing new, he repub- 
liſhed his ordinance, by which he had converted 
every day of the year into a holiday. 

By a ſpecial clauſe in the new Law, the Senate 
and all the Magiſtrates were obliged, under grie- 


* e, in his firſt Conſulſhip, made uſe of the ſame fra 


tagem in a diſpute with the Tribune Salpicius; 27 the Tri- 


bune forced him to revoke his — 


vous 


by 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. * 3 575 


X. 
the vous penalties, to take an oath to the obſervance v. R. — 
all of ite; which oath Cato himſelf, though he had © 
Jar publicly declared that he would never do it, was cn | 
ar- induced at laſt to take. It is ſaid that Cicero 
ges brought him to compliance, by repreſenting to 
ap- him, that perhaps it was not juſtifiable for a pri- On ME 
ar- vate perſon to declare a diſlike to what had been | 
ted regulated by the hole nation: He added, After 
aſs labouring for the good of your Country, how can you 
ties abandon it at this time, and, inſtead continuing 
ted, to fight in its defence, give it up a prey to its ene- 
ion mies, conſulting only your own repoſe * For if Cato 
1, has no need of Rome, Rome has need of Cato. All 
the your friends conjure you not to be inflexible, and 
her myſelf the firſt of all, to whom you cannot refuſe 
your aſſiſtance in the preſent conjuncture, when 

in Clodius aſpires to the Tribuneſhip for my de- 
on; ftruftion. 
the Cicero, nevertheleſs, ſpeaks with great indigna- 
to tion, in a letter to Atticus, of the proceedings of Midd. p. 
UP the Triumvirs, and wonders at Pempey's policy in 
UP, ſupporting Ce/ar in an act ſo odious as that of 
ing alienating the beſt revenues of the Republic: 
en- and ſays, that he muſt not think to make them 
1b- amends, by his rents on Mount Libanus, for the Ad Att. 
ted | loſs of thoſe which he had taken 225 them i . 

Campania. 
ate | 43 | | Rs | 
-je- _ © The obligation of wearing was extended, by the Law, to aq attic. 

| the candidates for next year's magiſtracies. M. Juventius La- xi. 18. & 
"9 terenfis choſe rather io renounce his pretenſions to. the Tri- YT lance 
TI. bunethip, than take the oath : But he was the only one who | 


acted that part, 
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The Roman Hiffory, Book IX. 
During theſe tranſaRtions, 'Clodius was puſhing 
on the affair of his adoption, and ſolliciting the 
People to confirm the Law which he had pro- 


vided for that purpoſe. The Triumvirate pre- 
tended to be againſt it, or at leaſt to ſtand neuter; 


but were watching Ciceros motions, in order to 
take their meaſures from his conduct, which they 
did not find ſo obſequious as they expected. In 

this interval it happened, that C. Antonius, Cicero's 
collegue, who had governed Macedonia from the 


time of his Conſulſhip, was now impeached, and 


brought to a trial, for the male-adminiſtration of 
his province, and, being found guilty 4, was con- 


4M. Celius (the ſame Cælius for whom Cicero afterwards 
pleaded) was the chief of three accuſers who impeached 4r- 
tonius. M. Crevier is of opinion ; that Antonius was not proje- 
cated for male-adminifiration in his province, but as an accon- 


tlice of Catiline: And for this he cites Cic. pro Cel. Accuſavit 


I Cceœlius] C. Antonium, coliegam meum : Cui miſero præclari 


1 the death of Lentz/rs is to be . on Fiaccus. Oppreſſus 


in Rempublicam beneficii memoria nibil s efuit, nocuit opinio ma- 
Eficii cagitati: Which paſiage, neverthelcſs, in conjunction with 
another, in Cic. pre Flacco, (to which the lea: ned Wiiter likewiſe 
refers) ſeems ſtrongly to oppugn that opinion. Flaccus, when 
Prætor in 690, had been infliumental in ſuppreſſing Carlin”; 
Conſpiracy; 3 and fo had Antonius, then Conſul, who, for ſome 
crime, was afterwards condemned in the beginning of 694. 
In the fame year Flaccus was proſecuted for male-adminiftrauion 
in his province of 4fa. His Advocate, Cicero, reminds the 
| Judges of his Client's ſervices againſt Catiline, and infinuate;, 
that there were perſuns who had malicious purpoſes agairſt 


all thoſe who had ſerved their Country on that occaſion. 6 Ar. 
© * ronius is already oppreſſed.” Be it ſo: He had a peculiar infary 


for him: Yet even he, if I may be allowed to ſay it, 
Would not have been condemned by you: upon whoſe con- 
* demnation a ſepulchre was dreſſed up for Catilize — Now 


1 | demned 
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demned to perpetual baniſhment. Cicero was 
| his advocate; and, in the courſe of his pleading, 


{then Governor of Macedoni 


The Roman Hiftory. 


«eſt C. Antonius, Eſto: Habuit quandam ille infamiam fuam : 
« Neque tamen ille ipſe, pro ineo jure dico, vobis judicibus 
« Jdamnatus effet : cujus damnatione ſepulchrum L. Catilinæ 
« celebratum eſt. — Nunc a Flacco Lentuli peenz per vos 
8 expetuntur,” What was the peculi ar infamy upon Antonius, 
that infamy which leſſened his merit, and diſtinguiſhed it from 
that of Flaccus ? Doubtleſs, it was his being reputed, or rather 
known, to be a friend to Catiline in his heart, while he was 
acting againſt him. Nocuit opinio maleficii cogitati. © Never- 


« theleſs, you, (ſays Cicero to the Judges) when he wwas accuſed 
, male-adminiſtration in Macedonia, would have abſolved 


„him, on account of the ſignal ſervice which, in fact, he did 
« to the Republic avher he <vas Conſul,” This ſeems to be the 
ſenſe of the Orator. He ſuppoſes both Antonius and Flaccus to 
have been proſecuted for male- adminiſtration in their provinces, 


not becauſe there was ſufficient ground for ſuch accuſation, - 


but on account of what they had done againſt Catiline. 


That Antonius, notwithſtanding all the power of Cicers's elo- 
quence exerted in his defence, was readily condemned, ſee ms 
Though unque- 


owing to that infamy which Cicero mentions : 
ſtionably guilty of rapine and extortion in his province, he 


would, probably, have eſcaped condemnation, had not his /e/ling 
himſelf to act contrary to his inclinations and engagements, 
made him univerſally deſpiſed and deteſted by both the friends 


and the enemies of the Confpirators. With regard to this ad- 


vocation of Cicero for Antonius, there are ſome particulars which 


tion. Cicero writes to bim 
in 691.) in theſe terms: 
„Were 1 to claim eren your higheſt ſervices, the demand could 
by no means be thought unreaſonable, after having contri- 
* bated every thing on my part for the advancement of your 
* eaſe; your intereſt, and your honour.” [ This hints at his 
having reſigned the lucrative government of Macedonia to him.] 


may be thought to deſerve a 


gut I may ſafely appeal to your own conſcience, whether 
you have ever made me the leaſt return: 


So far from it in- 
* deed, that I have heard, (for I dare not fay I have been 
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happened to fall into @ complaint of the times, and 


the oppreſſion of the Republic, in a ſtile that was 


« informed *, as it is an expreſſion, it ſeems which you fre. 


% quently, though, I am ſure, 1njuriouſly, object to me,) I have 
e neard then, that you have intimated ſomething as if — But [ 
leave it to Atticus to tell you the reſt: as the report has given 
* him no leſs concern than it gave myſelf. In the mean time 
J will only ſay, that the Senate, and the whole Roman People, 


* have been witneſſes of that uncommon zeal with which! | 


have entered into your intereſt. — Believe me, your pre- 
** ſent affairs require a much larger proportion of my zeal and 


« Pains : the utmoſt exertion of which ſhall not be wanting, 


« provided I may have reaſon to think, that they are not entirely 
* thrown away. — Atticus will inform you in what particular 
ws a pope you may, paar. have occaſion for my good offi- 
46 ces.“ —ſ 8 

This letter was written towards the end of "PEW : Atticus was 
the bearer, On the firſt of January, 692, Cicero writes to Atti- 
cus in terms to the following effect: There is no coming to 


« any concluſion with Teacris [a nickname for Antonius] — Ne- 
« yer did I ſee any thing more impudent, more ſly, more di- 


& latory than ſhe js. — So much the better, perbaps, for me: 


For Pompey's harbingers tell me, that he will loudly declare 


Melm. Vol. 
1. p. 18. 


for the recall of Antonius from his government, and that the 
* Prztor will, at the ſame time, move it to the People. Now 
* the caſe is of ſuch a nature, that I cannot defend him, with- 
* out incurring the cenſure not only of the moſt worthy, but 


9 This alludes to the expreſion {ſe nene which Cicero had often 
occaſion to employ in the affair of Catiline's Conſpiracy. As his principal 


intelligence aroſe from ſome of the. Conſpirators themſelves, who commu- 


nicated to him, from time to time, the deſigns of their aſſociates, he was 


obliged to conceal the Authors of theſe diſcoveries: --- But though the 
event proved that his informations were true, yet, in general, this method 


of accuſation was extremely odious, and of dangerous example. Ciceros 


enemies, therefore, did not fail to take advantage of this popular objection, 
and were perpetually repeating the phraſe, I am informed, whenever they 


were diſpoſed to reproach his conduct in this tranſaftion. See Morg. 


Rem. 19. on the nineteenth Leiter of the firſt Book to d rien, Flut. in 


vir. Cic. Sallust. Peclam. in Cr. 2 2. 


inter- 
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interpreted to reflect ſeverely upon the preſent 


rulers. The ſtory was carried , to Cæſar, 


« even of the vulgar. For ſomething has fallen out, which I 
<« muſt defire you to examine to the bottom. I have a freedman, 
« a worthleſs fellow, I mean Hilarus, who was your accompt- 
« ant, and whoſe patron you are. This Hilarus, as YValerius 
« the Linguiſt, and alſo Chilius, have fignified to me, is now 
„with Antonius, who gives out, that part of the money, which 
« he extorts from the people of his province, is for my uſe, 
« and that I have ſent one of my freedmen to him to be the 


Keeper of our Common Purſe. This touched me very 


« ſenſibly ; not that I gave entire credit to the report: yet ſome 
« word mult have dropt from Antonius to occaſion ſuch a ſtory. 
« Endeavour by every method to learn the whole truth ; and do 
« not fail to drive that rogue [ Hilarus], if it be poſſible, out 


of the Country. Valerius tells me, that he had the ſtory 
1 from Cr. Plancius. [He was, at this time, a Tribune of 


the ſoldiers in Macedonia ; was afterwards Quzſtor in the time 


of Ciceros exile, and very ſerviceable to him. He is the ſame 


Plancius for whom Cicero af r ſpoke the Oration pro 
Plancio.] 

The very judicious French Nahe of the Epiſtles to 
*« Atticus ſeems to imagine there was ſome foundation for this 
report; as he thinks it probable, that Antonius had agreed 
eto pay Cicero a certain ſum, in conſideration of his having re- 
© linquiſhed to him the government of Macedonia: But this is 
* a conjecture altogether unſupported by any evidence. Thus 
much, however, is certain; in the firſt place, that Cicero had 
« ſome demands on Antonius, of a nature which he did not 
« chuſe ſhould be known; as, whenever he hints at them to 
Atticus, it is always ina very dark and ænigmatical manner: 
And in the next place, that he ſacrificed his own judgment, 
and the good opinion of the world, in order to ſupport An- 


** tonius in his preſent government. From which facts the 


Reader is left to draw the concluſion that he ſhall judge rea- 
“ ſouable.” Vid. ad Att. lib. xii. 13, 14. 
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In the fifth Letter of the firſt Book of Ep. Fam. Cicero 


writes thus to Publius Sefiius, Quæſtor, [under Antonius in 
e 
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who Uldabaing to conteſt with Cicero in the way 


of invectives and ſmart repartees, yet reſolving to 


humble him, brought on, without delay, the law to 


confirm Clodius's adoption, inſtantly calling an 
Aſſembly of the Curie for that purpoſe. The 
miniſtry of one of the Augurs was neceſſary. 


Pompey performed this office, and the affair was 


carried ond all the forms to a concluſion with 


Macedonia :] 4. Notwithſtandi mg all the world is 
* ſenſible, that Antonius has by no means acted towards me 


© with the gratitude he ought, yet it did not prevent me 
<« from being his advocate lately in the SENATE: when, by 
aa the influence of my authority, and the force of what 1 ſaid, 


<« I greatly diſpoſed the Houſe in his favour.” ——— v 

The queſtion in this debate probably turned on the recall 
« of Antonius: a queſtion, which ſeems either to have been car- 
< ried in his favour, or to have been dropped during a conſi- 
« derable time. For it appears, by a letter to Atticus, written 
ce two years after the date of the preſent, that Antonius was (till 
« jn his government: And Dion Calſius aſſures us, that he 
« was not brought upon his trial till the Conſulate of Cæſar; 
*« that is, not till 694. He was then arraigned for his :// 
& conduct in Macedonia, and as being concerned likewiſe in Ca- 
« tiline's Conſpiracy. This laſt article of the impeachment could 


not be proved; but the truth of it, nevertheleſs, was gene- 


Vis. ſupra, 
P- 358. 
Crevier. 
Straho, I. 
435. 


rally believed : however, he was convicted of the former, and 
condemned to perpetual baniſhment. Cicero appeared as his 


« Advocate on this occaſion, &c.” | 
[1 have offered ſome. reaſons againſt the ſuppoſition of An 
tonius's being arraigned as a Conſpirator with Catiline.] 
Strabo aſſures us, that Antonius choſe the iſle of Cephalenis 
for the place of his exile, of which he acquired the entire Lord- 
ſhip, and in which he built a new city, but had not time to 
put the laſt hand to the work before he was recalled home. 


If this fat be true, Antonius muſt have enriched himſelf pro- 


digioufly by plundering his province; for he was over head and 


cars in debt during his Conſulſhip. : 
ſurprizing 
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ſurprizing diſpatch. Cicero pleaded for Antonius 
at noon, and at three o'clock 0 lodius was a Fie. 
beian. 


Bibulus, advertiſed of what v Was going e 


and being an Augur, ſent notice to Pompey, that 
be was obſerving the heavens, and taking the 


auſpices, during which function no buſineſs could 
legally be tranſacted with the People. But Pom- 
pey, inſtead of paying any regard to his meſſage, 
gave a ſanction to the proceeding, by preſiding in 


it, ſo that it was carried without any oppoſition 5. 


Theſe Laws of adoption were drawn up in the ſtile of a 


petition to the People, after the following form: 


May it pleaſe you, Citizens, to ordain, that P. Clodius Be, 1 
all intents and purpoſes of Law, as truly the ſon of Fonteius, 
as if he were begotten of his body in lawful marriage; and that 


Fonteius hawe the powwer of life and death over him, as much as 


a father has over a proper ſon : This, Citizens, I Pray. you to con- 
firm i in the manner in <vhich it is defired.. 

There were three conditions abſolutely neceſſary to make an 
act of this kind regular: Firſt, that the adopter ſhould be older 
than the adopted, and incapable of procreating children, after 
having endeavoured it without ſucceſs when he wvas capable: 
Secondly, that no injury or diminution ſhould be done to the dignity 
or the religious rites of either family: Thirdly, that there fhould 
te no fraud or colluſion in it; nor any thing ſought by it, but the 
genuine effefts of a real adoption. All theſe particulars were to 


be previouſly examined by the College of Priefts ; and if, 
after a due enquiry, they approved the petition, it was propoſed 
to the ſutfrage of the Citizens wing in Rome, who voted ac- 


cording to their original divifion ito thirty Curie, or wards, 
which ſeem to have been analogous to our pariſbes; where no 
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buſineſs, however, could be tranſacted when an Augur or Conſul 


was obſerving the heavens, Now, 
there was not one of theſe conditions obſerved : The College of 
Pricſ!s was not © anuch as Ry the adopter, 4 onteius, had a 


C gar, | 


in this adoption of Clodius, 
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Cæſar, having made his court to the multitude 
by the Agrarian Law, took the opportunity, 


xxxvii.6z Which the preſent conjuncture afforded, to conci- 


Va. ſupr. 
P- 335 · 


hate the Nuigbts to him, by doing that which Ci- 
cero had blamed the Senate for not doing; that is 


to ſay, by eaſing them of the diſadvantageous con- 


tract which they had long, in vain, complained of, 
and remitting a third part Y what they, had ſtipu- 
lated to pay. 


And laſtly, Cæſar vat a ſpecial Law from 
the People far the ratification of all Pompey's 
ads in Aſia; and, in the ſtruggle about it, ſo ter- 
rified and humbled Lucullus, who was the chief 
oppoſer, that he "bronghe him to alk Ro at 
his feet. | | 

It does not appear, that any other kale bur 
thoſe of Campania were diſtributed by virtue of 
the new Agrarian Law. Twenty Commiſſioners f 


were choſen to make the diſtribution ; and Pompey 


avife and children, <vas a man obſcure and unknown, moe fall 


tæventy years old, wwhen.Clodius was thirty-five, and a Senator of 


the nobleft birth in Rome ; Nor was there any thing meant 
by it, but purely to procure the Tribuneſbip : For the affair was 


no ſooner over, than Cladias was emancipated, or ſet free again, 
by his new Father, from all his obligations, 


The twenty Commiſſioners eſtabliſhed a colony at Capua, 
and thus drew that City out of the ſubjection in which the Ro- 
mans had kept it for above 150 years. It had all that time 


borne the puniſhment of its revolt againſt Rome after the battle off 
Cannæ, and had continued without Senate, without Magiſtrates, 


ard without an Aſſembly of the People. It was only the re- 
treat of thoſe who cultivared the territory, and every year an 
othcer was ſent from Rome to adminiſter juſtice there. Raiſed 
by Cæſar to the rank of a Colony, it was delivered from this 


did 
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did not diſdain to be of the number. One of 
them (named Coſconius®) dying before the end of 


refuſed it: And he tells us, that Ceſar often re- 
proached him afterwards with this refuſal, as a 
proof of his enmity, and that Ae would receive no 
favour from him. | 
During a great part of the time when inks 
things were in agitation, Cicero contrived to be out 
of the way. He ſpent the months of April and 
May in the country, moſtly at his villa near Arzti- 


um, where he had placed his chief collection of 
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books, amuſing himſelf with his ſtudies and his 


children, or, as he ſays jocoſely, in counting the 


waves. For he. was under no ſmall difficulty to 


determine how he ſhould act in relation to the 


public affairs. If he oppoſed the Triumvirate, 
he could not expect to continue well with Pompey, 
(with whom he wiſhed, at the ſame time, to en- 
gage in a ſeparate alliance, imagining that this 


would be ſufficient to ſcreen him from the malice 
of his enemies:) If he made himſelf ſubſervient 


to the Triumvirate, he could not expect to conti- 


nue well with the SENATE: In the firſt he ſaw 


his ruin; in the ſecond, the loſs of his credit. He 
choſe, therefore, a middle way; which was, ſo to 


temper his behaviour, that, without ſubmitting to 


kind of ſervitude. The ts Cotonics were like little Com- | 


monwealths, which goverr. ed themſelves in imitation of Rome 


the metropolis. Cev. 
© Coſconius had been Prætor in Ciceros cad and after- 
wards Proconſ al in Spain, 


explicit 


. 
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Triunvirs, lie might avoid irritating their power 
to his. own deſtruct ion. This was the ſcheme of 
politics, which (as he often laments) the <veatne/s 


of the boneſt [the fiſh-pond men}, the perver/ſenc/s 


Ad Att. 
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of the envious nobody knows who}, and the hatred 


of the wicked [che Popular party], obliged him to 


purſue.” 


White Cicero was in the country, he was de- 


-_ fired by Atticus to ſend him the copies of two 
Orations which he had lately made. His anſwer 
was, that he had torn one of them, and could not 


give a copy; and did not care to let the cther go 


abroad, for the praiſes which it beſtowed on Pom- 
pey ; being diſpoſed rather to recant than publiſh | 


them, ſince the adoption of Clodius.—He ſeems in- 
decd to have been too ſplenetic at preſent to 
compofe any thing but invectives, of which kind 
he was now drawing up certain anecdotes, as he 


calls them, or a Secret Hiſtory of the Times, to be 
 ſhewn to none but Atticus, in the ſtile of Theo- 


pompus, the moſt ſatirical of all writers. All His 
politics, he ſays, were reduced to this one point, of 
hating bad Citizens [the leaders of the popular 


party], and pleaſing himſelf with writing againſt 


them: And, ſince he was driven from the helm, 
be had nothing to wiſh, but to ſee the wreck from 
the ſhore ; or, as Sophocles /ays, 


Under the ſhelter of a good warm roof, 


With mind ſerenely calm, and prone to ſleep, 
Hear the loud ſtorm and beating rain without. 


TER LTD Clodius, 


SS. g. A8 
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Clodius, having got through the obſtacle of his 


adoption, began, without loſs of time, to ſue for Bc f. 


the Tribung/hip ; whilſt a report was induſtriouſiy 
ſpread, -, which amuſed the City for a While, of 2 
breach between him and the Triumvirs. The new 
Plebeian declared every where loudly; that his 
chief view, in deſiring the office of Tribune, 'was 
to reſcind all Cæſar's adts ; and Cz/ar, on his part, 
as openly diſclaimed any ſhare in bis adoption, and 
denied bim tu be a Plaberax d. This ſtory (whe- 
ther true or falſe) was eagerly carried to Cicero 
by. his dear difciple, the younger Curia (Who 


had aſſured him before, that he hated, to à pro- 
digious degree, the proud Kings, and that all the 


young Nobles, were as much incenſed- againſt then 


as he him{eif; and would not bear them. much long- 
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er), and that Memmius and Metellus. Nepos had 


declared; againſt them: Which being confirmed 
alſo by: Atticus's letters, gave no ſmall comfort to 


Acero; all whoſe hopes of a change, to the advan- 
tage of hs. cauſe,” depended; upon their quarrelling 
among themſelves. The pretended ground of this 


rupture, as it is hinted in Ciceros oy > 2 


a Negent ili Publium, Plebeium. Gm eſſe. Hoc vero 
regnum eſt & ferri nullo pacto poteſt. Emittat ad me Publius 
LClodus] qui obſignent: jurabo Cnæum noſfrum Collegam 


Aualbi, Antii mihi narraſſe, ſe in Auſpicis fuiſſe.— 


Balbus was probably named one of the Commiſſioners with 


Pompey. for Plantivg a Colony, at Capua, and accompanied . 


Pompry at the time when, in his way thither, Cicera flaw him 


at Antium.  Balbus had been Prætor. He had married Cæſar : 


ſiſter, by whom he had- a daughter, who married Octayits, 


father of the Emperar Augnſtur. Mong. Tom. I. p. 394. 
Lie was fon of Scriozius Curie, Conſulin 677. 
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made to him, of an Embaſſy to King Tigranes. Ci- 
cero, mentioning this affair to Atticus, ſays, © I am 
« much delighted with what you write about 


« Clodtus : try all means to ſearch into the bottom 


4 of it; and ſend or bring me word whatever you 
learn or ſuſpect, and eſpecially what he intends 


to do about the embaſſy. Before I read your 
letter, I was wiſhing that he would accept it; 


not for the ſake of declining a battle with him, 


(for I am in wonderful ſpirits for fighting; but 
« I imagined, that he would loſe by it all the po- 
« pularity which he has gained, by going over to 


the Plebeians. If he flights the embaſſy, and 


« if this, as you ſay, diſguſts the authors and pro- 


< moters of the Law, we ſhall have rare ſport. 


« But, to ſay the truth, Publius has been treated 


„ ſomewhat rudely by them; fince he, who was 


lately the only man with Cæſar, cannot now find 
a place among the TWENTY ; and, after pro- 


« miſing one embaſly, they put him: off with ano- 
ther; reſerving, I ſuppoſe, the lucrative ones to 


* be eff upon Druſus, or Vatinius, while 


they beſtow the barren one upon him, whoſe 


« Tribuncſhip was propoſed to be of ſuch uſe to 
them. Warm him, I beg of you, on this head, 


< as much as you can; all our hopes of ſafety are 
placed on their falling out among themſelves, of 
which, as I underſtand from Curio, ſome ſym- 
*ptoms begin already to appear.” — 


But all 
this noiſe of a quarrel between them was found 
at laſt to be without cauſe; or if there was ary 


real diſguſt among ck it 8 not far. 


9 cere 
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| Cicero returned to Rome in Fune (after an inter- V. R694. 
view with Atticus, who went abroad at the ſame A Ach. 5 
time to his eſtate in Epirus.) He reſolved to 3. 


decline all public buſineſs, as much as he decently e 


could, and to give the greateſt part of, his time 
10 the bar, and to the detance of . cauſes Fa. an 


K Aa the other cauſes which he pleade this 9 be Midd. ö 
twice defended A. Thermus, and once L. Flaccus, men of Præto- 2 
rian dignity, who were both acquitted. The ſpeeches for Ther- . 
mus are 80 but that for Flacens remains, yet nen - 
ſect. 

This L. Falerins Flaceus had been Pretor in dme, Conf Vid. op 
Hip, and received the thanks of the Senate for his zeal and vi- p. 263. 
gour in ſeizing Catiline's accomplices; but was now accuſed hy 
P. Lelius of rapive aud oppreſſion in his province of Alia, which 
was allotted to him from his Prætorſhip. The defence conſiſts 
chiefly in diſplaying the dignity of the criminal,- and invali- Pro Flace. 
dating the credit of the Afiatic witneſſes. Cicero obſerves, That 4, 5 
* the jadges, who had known and ſeen the integrity of Flac- 
© 5's life through a ſeries of great employments, were them- 

* ſelves the beſt witneſſes of it, and could not want to learn it 
of others, eſpecially from Greciaxs :\ That, for his *part; he 


* had always been particularly addicted to that nation and their 


* ſtudies, and knew many: modeſt and worthy men among 
< them : That he allowed them to have learning, the diſcipline 


of many arts, an elegance of writing, a fluency-of: ſpeaking, 1 


* and an acuteneſs of wit: But as to the ſanctity of an oath, 
they bad no notion of it, knew nothing 'of the force and 
« efficacy of it: That all their concern in giving ' tvidence 


3 &« , not howto prove, but how to expreſi what they fad. 


[Might net the fame, with truth, be ſaid of Cicero's pleadings 


for the moſt part ?] ——*<© Whereas of the Roman witneſſes, who 


were produced againſt Flaccis, though ſeveral of them came- 
* angry, fierce, and willing to ruin him, yet one could not help 
* obſerving with what caution and religion they delivered 


what they had to ſay; and though they had the greateſt 


9 to hurt, * not do it for their ſeruples: — 


employment 
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u bo are ſo ! in all our * an act of the 


friends, and few enemies: 


tended abroad, and maintained his dignity, he ſays, 


« That a Roman, in giving his teſtimony, was always jealoas 
„of himſelf, leſt he ſhould. go too far; weighed all his 


« words, and was afraid to let any thing drop from him too 
4 haſtily and paſſionately ; or to ſay a ſyllable more or leſs 


* than was neceſſary. One part of the charge againſt Flac- 
cus was, for prohibiting the Jews to carry ont of his province 


the gold which they uſed to collect annually, through the empire, 


for the Temple of Jeruſalem ; all which he ſeized, and remitttd to 
the treaſury at Rome. The charge itſelf ſeems to imply, that 


the Jeaus made no mean figure in the empire ; and Cicero; 


anſwer, though it betrays a great contempt of their religion, 


through his ignorance of it, yet ſhews, that their number and 


credit were very conſiderable at Rome. The trial was held 


near the Aurelius ſteps, a place of great reſort for the populace, 
and particularly for the Jezus, who uſed it, probably, as a kind 
of exchange, or general rendezvous of their countrymen : G- 


cero, therefore, proceeds to ſay : © It was for this reaſon, Læ- 
-*< Jius, and for the ſake of this crime, that you have choſen this 
place, and all this crowd, for the trial: You know what a nu- 


n merous band the Jews are; what concord among them- 


* ſelves; what a buſtle they make in our Aſſemblies. ——I will 


* ſpeak ſoftly, that the Judges only may hear me; for there are 


people ready to incite them againſt me and every honeſt man; 
* and. 1 would not willingly lend any help to that deſign, — 
* Since our gold, chen, is annually carried out of Laly, and 


Kall the provinces, in the name of the Fes, to Ferwſalen, 


© Placeus, by a public edit, prohibited the exportation of it 


** from Aſa: And where is there a man, Judges, who does 
not truly applaud this act? The Senate, on ſeveral different 


<< occaſions, but more ſeverely in my Conſulſhip, condemned the 
« exportation of gold. To withſtand this barbarous ſuperſtition 
« vas a piece therefore of laudable diſcipline ; and, out of re- 
* gard to the | Republic, io contemn the multitude of Jeu, 


not 


” 21 
* 


So that he was ſtill 
very much frequented at home, and honourably at. 
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nt meanly, con/idering the general oppreſſion ; nor yet v. R. 694, 


greatly, conſidering the part he had before acted. 


The Triumvirate, if we will believe Cicero, 393 Gee. 


(whom, I think, we cannot have any good reaſon 


to believe) came · ſoon to be dreaded and deteſted 


by all ranks of men. Theſe aftedters of popu- 


6 greateſt gravity : ; But Pompey, it 8 when he took Jura- 
«-ſafem, meddled with nothing in that Temple: In which, as 
« on many other *occaſiuns, he acted prudenily, that, in ſo 
« ſuſpicious and ill-rongued a people, he would not give any 

handle for calumny ; for I can never believe, that it was the 
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« religion of Jews and enemies, which hindered this excellent 


© General, but his own modeſty.” Then, after ſhewing, that 
« Flactus had not embezzled or ſeized the gold to his own uſe, 
« but tranſmitted it to the public treaſury, he obſerves, Mat 


« it was not therefore for the ſake of the crime, but to raiſe an 


„ envy, that this fact was mentioned; and that the Accuſers 


« ſpeech was turned from the Judges, and addreſſed to the circle _ 


around them: Every city, (ſays he) Lælius, has its reli- 


gion; we have ours: While Jeru/alem flouriſhed, and Ju- is 


„dea was at peace with us, their religious rites were held in- 


« conſiſtent with the ſplendor of this Empire, the gravity of the Pro Flacce 


* Reman name, and the inſtitutions of our anceſtors: But 
much more ought they to be held fo now ; fince they have 


* let us ſee, by taking arms, what opinion they have of us; 


* and, by their being conquered, how dear they are to the 
gods.“ He proceeds, in the laſt place, to ſhew, what he had 


intimated in the beginning, ** that the real aim of this trial was 


« to facrifice thoſe, who had ſignalized themſelves againit Curi- 
* line, to the malice and revenge of the ſeditious.” He 


concluded by applying himfelf, as uſual, to move the pity 0 


and clemency of the Bench towards the perſon of the Criminal, 

by all the topics proper to excite compaſſion z* the merit of 
« his former ſervices, the luſtre of his family, the tears of his 
„children, the diſcouragement of tbe honeſt, and the hurt 
* which the Republic would ſuffer, in being deprived, at ſuck 
42 COS of ſuch 5 Citiaen. 2 


a „larity 


2 bd 
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| R. 99 ©. larity (fays the Orator) have taught even mo- f 

1 * deſt men to hiſs. Bibulus, on the other hand: th 

353. Coo. is extolled to the ſkies ; though I know nor ly 
hy, unleſs he is thought t6 ſave the State, N 

* like Fabius by doing nothing.“ This Conſul, WM *©< 

from his retreat, was continually teazing the Tri. 1 

umvirs by his edits, in which he inveighed and M « 

Ad Att. . proteſted agaidſt” All their acts. Bibulus (ſay 

8 « Cicero) is exalted to Heaven, by men's love and at 

admiration. People do nothing but tranſcribe I te 

A Au 1. « and read his proteſts and harangues. He has ; 


Pu E attained to the ſummit of glory by a new way, 574 
| Sabine is now ſo popular, ſo agreeable to the * 
people, as invectives againſt our popular men. Nu 


« «I, herever his edifts are fixed up in the ſtreet, of. 
it ig ſcarce paſſible to paſs for the crowds which 
are reading them.” And this common curioſity 6 


the Orator would have paſs: for a demonſtration, = 

that the edicts were Kone, e 2 0 THE « x 
#323874 oft3> . * eee. . | | 465 
. 4 5 7 An vn. 1 1 
Thid. Ep. oy The ieclinaticns of U Ge IVE n Cicero) were Mie . 
19. * chiefly in the theatres and public ſhewss In the , 


Midd. p. 4 {zarian plays, Diphitis; the Tragelian, having ſpoken, in an 1 
* e infolent manner, ſome] paſſages of his part, which were 41 
thought eee r Was 3 to K Ne 


them a thoulanttimes: hs 
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* © Ae each of which ſentences,the w whole theatre made might fl + 
« roaring and clapping. When Cg/ar.;came in, he was r. 91 
ceived with but a dead applauſe: But when the younger | 
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n mo- Ho juſt this inference is, we may gather from LA 
hand, che following particular: The SFENMATE (ſeeming- 533. 
8 nt upon 8 wel as to 393 Conf. 
* ly) to put an affro pon Cafar, 2 1 ; 
onſul 10 an who followed him. Yn he was yh. as 3 PEN 

T 1 « gey uſed to be in the height of his glory. It is /aid, that Cæſar, 
TIF « offended at this, ſeat. an account of it to N chen at 
d and t Capua. ”” ; 2 
_(faj [Nobody, who remembers what 4 e in a late re 
e and at our theatre, when the tragedy of Cato was firſt acted, and : 
ſcribe theſe words were ſignificantly founded forth —— 
le has When vice grovaih, and: inpiogr wen bear fy, 
Way. en | 
a Re will infer any thing, concerning the ſenſe and Aneta of 2 
men. Nation, from * * and ee as ne ſpeaks 
treet!, of.] 1 84 
which ae ter ander 80 4 writes 80 this effedt : Ep. 21. 
rioſity After fighing long in ſecret, and then groaning, aLL have, 


ration, 
by TH E 


e ſhewn 
he Ajul- 
n, in an 
h were 


5 woes 


nt that 


;mighty 
was It- 
younger 


How 


9 = Wb} 


at laſt, begun to ſpeak out, and complain Joudly. Our friend, 
not accuſtomed to be reproached, but to be praiſed and ex- 


* tolled, is fallen into a dejection of mind, which ſhews itſelf 
in his countenance : He knows not which way to turn himſelf. 
He is ſenſible that he has proceeded too far, and that to re- 
coil will expoſe him to the charge of inconſtancy. The 
_ «Good i. e. the Fiſh-pond- men, and their creatures and adhe- 
rents] are his enemies, and even the Wicked are not bis 


* friends, I could not refrain from tears, when I ſaw him, 
* on the twenty-fifth of Faly, haranguing againſt the edicts of 


% Bibulus. He, who never uſed to appear in the Roſfra but to 


i ſpeak magnificently of his own merit, and to be applauded, 
** what a mean, abje& figure did he make there, diſpleaſing not 


only the audience, but himſelf! A ſpectacle agreeable to none 


* but Craſſus. For my own part, as Apelles or Protogenes would 


have been grieved to ſee one of their capital pieces beſmeared 
* with dirt, fo it was a real grief to me to ſee the man, 'wham 
* I had painted with all the colours of my art, become of a 


as 25 ſo deformed For, though nobody can think, fince 
leave 


o 
. 
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leave him powerle ſs at the expiration of his Con- 
ſulſhip, had aſſigned to the Conſuls of this year, 


inſtead of the government of rich provinces 


abroad, the care of the woods and the roads at 
Home. At the motion of the Tribune Vatinius, 


«the affair of Chdixs, that I have any reaſon to be his friend, 


yet my love for him was ſo greats that no injury could ef- 


70 face it.“ 0 


In another letter 1 7 nothing t to ſay to you con 


* cerning the Republic, but that all the world hates our 


«« preſent Governors; and yet there is no hope of a change. 


« Pompey, as you may eaſily believe, is not content with 
* himſelf, and repents moſt heartily of what he has done, 1 
cannot foreſee what will be the iſſue of theſe things; but 


i certainly they ſeem to threaten ſome ſudden calamity.” 


Ep. 23. 


Again : ** Our friend Pompey is thoroughly diſguſted with his 


« preſent ſituation, and wiſhes to be reſtored to that from which 


© he fell: He imparts to me his concern, and plainly aſks me, 


% Wnar REMEDY I can fee none. Yet Cicero, in his 


Second Philippic, (when. Pompey and Cæſar were both dead) 
had the confidence to aſſert, that he uſed all arguments, and 
© his utmoſt endeavours, in the Conſulſhip of the wanthy Bi- 
« Bulus, to bring Pompey to a breach with Cæſar. [This 


does not well accord with the letter laſt cited. Dr. Middleton, 


however, places the two: paſlages lovingly together, as if they 
were. contiguous parts of one and the ſame diſcourſe, or at 


| leaſt very near neighbours.] © But Cæſar wat more faces fa, 


* and drew Pampey quite away from him.” 
. ——|llud te ſcire volo, Sampliceramum, noſtrum amicum, 


vehementer ſui ſtatus pexnitere, reſtituique i in eum locum WW 


pere, ex quo decidit, doloremque ſuum impertire nobis, et 
medicinam interdum aperte quærere; quam 2 Poſſum izvenire 
nullam. Ad Att. L. ii. Ep. 23. 
Ego M. Bibulo, præſtantiſſimo Cive, Conſule, cath præ- 
termiſi, quantum facere nitique potui, uin Pompeium 4 Cæſaris 
Fonjundtione a vocarem. In quo (Aar ſelicior fuit: ipſe enim 
Paxpoinm a mea familiaritate disjunxit. Faun ii. 10. 
the 
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the Prop E m granted to Cæſar the government of 
Ciſalpine Gaul and Illyricum, with three we 
for the term of five years. This convinced the 
SENATE of their own impotence; fo that when, 
on the death of Metellus Celer (ſuſpected to be 
poiſoned by his wife Ciodia) the government of 
Tranſalpine Gaul became vacant, and Cz/ar des 
clared a deſire to have that province added to the 
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other, they themſelves decreed it to him readily, 


together with a fourth legion, to Prevent his re- 


curring a ſecond time to THE PEOPLE. 
And now Cæſar, having conſidered that he ſhould. 


be long abſent from Rome, that envy was ſtronger 6 
than friendſhip, and that, if he proſpered in the 
war, Pompey might grow jealous of him, and de- 


part from the political ſcheme concerted berween 


them, concluded wiſely, that no means would be fo 


effectual to hold him faſt as an alliance of affini- 
ty, formed by giving to him in marriage his 


Kunert Julia, a beautiful and moſt accompliſh- 


m 4 This (ays Dr. Midaleton) was 2 cruel blow to the power 


4 of the Senate, and a direct infringement of the old. conſtitu- 


« tion, as it transferred to uE PeopLE 2 right which they 
And, in ſyp- 


* bad never exerciſed or pretended to before. 
port of this aſſertion, the Doctor cites Cic, in Vatin 15. Eri- 


Dio, lib. 
xxxviii. p- 
Is 
Appian de 


B. C. p. 


17337 


Midd. P · 
313. 


puerit Senatui Provinciæ decernendi poteſtatem; Imperatoris 


deligendi judicium; ærarii diſpenſationem; quæ nunquam ſibi 
populus Romanus appetivit, qui numquam hæc a ſummi con- 
ſilii gubernatione auſerre conatus eſt. How can this be recon- 
ciled with the fact of the Gabin an Law, or with that of Tyr 
Prorrz's transferring to Pompey, by the Mauiliau Law; 

(paſſed through the perſuaſion of Cicero) the goverument ot the 


Provinces which had been aſſigned to Lucullus? Vid. ſupra, 
p. 221, 222, & 329; and Vol. II. of this Hiſt. Book VI, chap, 


yu. notes ® and x. 
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ed young lady n. Nor did Cœſar fail of ſucceſs 
in this meaſure; for Pompey became ſo enamoured 


he amiable young wite, as to reduce all his 
politics (if we may believe Plutarch) to contri- 
vances how he might amuſe and entertain her in 


the meſt agreeable manner. 


„It was, probably, about the ſame time o, as well 
as with the ſame view of leaving behind him in 


a She had been promiſed to Serwilius Cepio, and therefore, 
to comfort him under his diſappointment, Pompey's daughter 


was now gw him for a wite, who had been defigred for 
Fauſtur Sylla. | 


+. © It would ba's very difficult to 3 the order of the wand 
actions and events of this year, the ancient writers not agree- 


ing in that point, even when they agree in the /a&s (which 


frequently they do not.) Azpian and Dio have Placed the two 
marriages after the People's grant of the province of Gaul to 


Cæſar, and have imputed beth to the motive above-mentioned. 


But. Suetonius ſpeaks of thoſe marriages as prior to that grant, 
aſcribing, in a great meaſure, the grant itſelf to the credit and 


influence of Cæſars father-in-law and ſon-in-law. —— Socero 


igitur generoque ſuffragantibus, ex omni n copia 


Glallias potiſſimum elegit, &c. 22. 


Plutarch marries Pempey to Julia preſently after her father's 


election to the Conſulſhip, and before his entering on that ma- 


ey. 
From the 17th and 18th epiſtles (lib. ii.) of Cicero 60 1 


ticus it would ſeem, that the marriage of Pompey with Julia, 


Ep. xvii. 


ue year's tribute from the W to e in A 


the paſſing of the Campanian and other laws propoſed by Cz- 
ſar, and his obtaining the province of Gaul, were much about 


the ſame time. Prorſus ut ſcribis, ita ſentio. Turbatur Sampſi- 
ceramus { Pompeizs.] Nihil eſt, quod non timendum fit. 3o- 


x Hp ovoxatilai, ¶ Aperte Tyrannidem affectat.] 


Quid enim a repentina affinitatis conjunctio, quid ager Cam- 


panus, quid effufio pecunice fignificat? ¶ meaning, by the laſt, the 
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the City poxwerful friends, who, during hit n 


would, on all occaſions, fuppert him in his enter- 


prizes, that Ceſar himſelf married Calpurnia, the. 


daughter of Ca/purnus Piſo, whom the Triumvirs | 


had fixed upon to be one of the next year's Con- | 
ſuls. His Collegue was to be Gabinius, a crea- 


ture of Pompey's. | 5 

The Ariſtocratic worthies, extremely W 
at theſe marriages, and much diſſatisfied with the 
new laws and regulations, uſed great freedom of 


ſpeech on all thoſe ſubjects in their private meet- 
ings and table- converſation; and the younger Cu-. 


rio had even the boldneſs to declaim openly, and 
make loud invectives againſt the Triumvirate and 
their proceedings p. Thoſe free diſcourſes (which 
doubtleſs tranſpired) and the temerity of the, briſk 


young man 9, together with the applauſes and 


careſſes he met with from the faction, ſeem to 


have brought Vettius once more upon the ſtage 


— that Vettius who had been Cicero's ſpy, in- 


former, and witneſs, in the affair of Catiline's con- | 


A Cafare walde iberaliter invitor in legationem iam, fi 


a? flaw Legatus. 


» Univerſa res eo eſt deducta, ſpes ut nulla ſit, ede enn 
_— privatos, verum etiam magiſtratus liberos fore. Hac tamen 


Ep. xviii. : 


in oppreſ/ione ſermo in circulis duntaxat, et convivirs eft liberior, 5 


guam fuit. Fincere incipit timorem dolor; fed ita, ut omnia ſint 


pleniflima deſperationis. Ad Att. Ep. xviii. Lib. 2. . 
Unus loguitur, el palam adverſatur adoleſeens Curio. Huit 


plauſus maximi, conſalutatio farenſes perhonorifita, figna A 5 


benevolentiee permulta & bonis impertiuntur.—Ibid. 

2 This young man' s father, Scribonius Curio, had been Tame 
ful in 677, and was a particular friend of Cicero 5. The ſon 
way have pong e | l 
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(piracy [Vettizs ille, ille naſter index.] This wretch, 
who had formerly accuſed Cæſar of being an ac- 
complice with Catiline, now took it into his head 
to ſwear a plot upon the oppoſite faction, and 
particularly upon the younger Curio, whom he 


accuſed of being at the head of an affociation of 
certain . young Nobles, 'who had combined to 


aſſaſſinate either Pompey or Ceſar, or both. 
Whether ſuch a deſign had been really form- 


ed, or whether Vettius had been ſuborned to 


act the part he did, is not to be cleared up by 
any thing we read in the ancient writers, who 


mention the diſturbance he made by his in- 


formation. What appears unqueſtionable is, that 
he was caſt into priſon upon his own confeſſion 
of having, contrary to law, carried about him a 


dagger; that, in a very ſhort time, he was there 


Suet. in 
Jul. Cæſ. 


ſecretly diſpatched, and his carcaſe thrown out in- 
to the ſtreet; and that no enquiry was made after 


the authors of his ſudden- death. 


Suetonius, to the diſcredit and diſgrace of bim⸗ | 


ſelf as an hiſtorian, tells us, without any heſita- 


tion, © that Cz/ar” [the diſtinguiſhing feature of 
whoſe character was nobleneſs of ſoul] © to ſtrike 


2 4 terror into all thoſe of the oppoſite faction, 


engaged Vettius, by the force of bribes, to de- 


« poſe, that he had been ſollicited by certain per- 
« ſons to kill Pompey.” And he adds, © that Vet- 


* z;us having been produced in the Roſtra by 
0 Ceſar to declare, according to their private agree- 


« ment, the names of the delinquents; and having 


„named two or three, Without gaining credit, 
8 0 2 deſpairing of ſucceſs in to raſb * enter- 


© prone 
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prize, took off the informer, it is thought, by 
4 poiſon | intercepiſſe veneno indicem creditur * |.” 

If the Hiſtorian had reported, that, when there 
was a great croud in the Forum, Cæſar went thi- 


ther in diſguiſe to pick a pocket, it would have 


been as credible as the ſubornation and poißoning 


imputed to him. But, in order to reject this mon- 


ſtrous tale, we need not have recourſe to Cz/ar”s 


unvarying character of magnanimity and genero- 


ſity. A very learned and ingenious modern, by 
no means partial to him, makes no ſcruple to 


contradict Suetonius ſo far as to ſay, © that there is 


« not the leaſt likelihood of Ce/ar's having ſer 
« Vettius to work: for, had Ce/er been author 


4 of the project, it would have been better con- 
 <« ducted.” And he obſerves, that Vettzus's nam- 


ing, in his firſt depoſition, Brutus, the ſon of Cæ- 
ſar's miſtreſs Servilia, as concerned in the intended 
aſſaſſination, is a clear proof, that Cæſar did not 
ſuggeſt to the informer the matter of that depo- 
firion's, . 


x Serials tells ikke ſenſeleſs ſtory of Cæſar, 10 That 
« he ole, during his Conſulſhip, three thouſand pounds weight 
of gold out of the Capitol, putting the like weight of gilt 


copper in its place: As if Cæſar would have wanted the 
reſolution' to ens the treaſure openly, upon any urgent occa- 


ſion, ; 


vet Cicero's Englih Hiſtorian, having ſpoken of the grear 
diſaffeftionigf Tae PRO to the Triumvirs [which, I believe, 


appears no where but in Cicero's letters] goes on thus : © But, to 


give a turn to the diſpoſition of the People, or to draw their 
attention, at leaſt, another way, Cz/ar contrived to amuſe the 
City with the diſcovery of a new conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 


% Pompey.” And then relates the ſtory, as it is told in a. letter 


from (Av to Atticus; ; after which, he adds, But it hap- 


Plutarch 


Mong. 
Tom. I. 
p. 511, 
513. 


c. 54 
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Z Zee Plutarch makes no mention of this affair, ex- 
Dee =. cept in his Life of Lucullus, where he tells us, 
393 5 Goul. That the friends of Lucullus and Cato, having 
e expreſſed a very ſharp reſentment of the in- 
K ſults which thoſe two great men had ſuffered 
from the oppolie. faction, who had forcibly 


, : 7 08 pened i in t is, as it commonly does in all plots of the ſame 
|; * kind, that the too great eagerneſs of the managers deſtroyed _ 
ES its effect: For, by the extravagance to which it was puſhed, 
« it confuted itſelf; and was entertained with ſo general a con- 
T tempt by all orders, that Cæſar was glad to get rid of it by 
1 0 frangling or poiſoning Vettius privately in priſon, and giving it 
„out that it was done by the Conſpirators. For this laſt fact, 
Cite. in Vatin. and Plut. in Lucuil. are quoted: Vet the Orator, in 
his ſpeech againſt Vatinius, charges him, not Cæſar, with the 
murder: And Plutarch, in ſpeaking of Yettins's information, 
and of bis death, never once names Cæſar. | 
M. Crevier, not leſs prejudiced than Dr. Middleton, againſt 
Cæſar, writes to this effect: © Young Curio, as I have ſaid, 
&* had rendered himſelf odious to Cæſar, by declaring againſt 
* the Triumvirate. Cæſar reſolved to bring him and ſeveral 
others into trouble, by contriving to have a weighty charge 
brought againſt them, which would make a great noiſe. For 
< this purpoſe he made uſe of that Vertius, by whom he him- 
* ſelf had formerly been impeached, as an accomplice of Ca- 
4 filine. —— Then comes the ſtory as related by Cicero.— 
After which he ſays — © The impoſtore was too ill concerted to 
cc bear the ligbt of a judicial enquiry. Cæſar apprehended 
< the conſequences of ſo ſenſeleſs a calumny. One morning 
Viertius was found ſtrangled in the priſon. Such were the 
i <vages with which Cæſar paid the ſervices of this willain, He 
«© would have thrown the ſuſpicion of his death upon others ; 
4c hut no body was deceived; and HisToOrY,” {not Cicero, 
nor even Szetonius, nor any other ancient writer] charges 
<« him with this murder, horrible in all its circumſtances. Cicero 
* (adds M. Crewier in a note) makes Yatinius author of the 
% murder; but that OR n caution E . 
ing Cab | Joy 
CN Ee 19 "a driven 
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* driven them out of the Forum, the partizans 


of Pompey produced à certain Bruttian NTettius] * 


” whom they ſaid they had apprehended lying in 
hay wait to kill Pompey : That Vettius, when ex- 
4 amined before the Senate, did not accuſe Lu- 
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*'cultus, but other perſons, of having, inſtigated | 


« him to the murder: But, when interrogated in 
an Aſſembly of the People, he named Lucullus 
Las the man who had hired him. No body gave 
credit to what he ſaid it being viſible that he had 
been fuborned : and people were confirmed i in 
© this perſuaſion, when, after a few days, the car- 
 *cife of the accuſer was ſeen lying at the pri- 
* ſon- door. It was indeed reported that he had 
Killed himſelf; but the mark upon his neck of a 
« halter, and the marks upon his body of blows, 
ſeem clearly t to teſtify, War thoſe who had ſub» 
* « orned him had likewiſe diſparched him, that = 
„might not reveal their crime. el 
Appian, after mentioning, Cat's violent oppo». 


fſttion to that part of Caſars Camnanian Law 


which obliged the Senators to ſwear to the ob- 
ſervance of it, adds, that Vettius, a man of the 
„lower ſort, ran ſuddenly. into the midſt of the 


« croud, brandiſhing a drawn dagger, and declar - 


« ing. aloud, that he had been ſuborned by Bi-. 
1 bulas, Cicero, and Cato, to kill both Cæſar and 


Pompey, and that the dagger was giren him by 


4 1 


* Poſthumius, one of Bibulus s Lictors. Cæiar, 


though the ſtory had not much the air of truth, 
made advantage of it to exaſperate the multi- 
4 aue and he put off the further inquiry into 


* the igformer” 8 allegations till the next day; but 


* Pettius 
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v. * Putius was that ht killed - 
** * eltius was that very night killed in the pri 


* ſon. Various conjectures there were concern» 
ing the authors of his death. Cg/er charged it 
upon thoſe whoſe guilty conſciences made them 
afraid of a diſcovery; and he obtained the 
© People's conſent to his having a guard, that 


might defend him from ſuch treacherous at- 


tempts. 
Ciceros account of the matter is in a lener to 
22 mY 


n my letter by Numeſtius I 3 you to 
come hither with ſo much earneſtneſs, that no- 
* thing could exceed it. Make more haſte, _ Ht 


© jt be poſſible, than I there * urged you to uſe. 
Do not, however, be alarmed at this (for I know 
« you, and know, that love is always folicitous 
and anxious): : the thing, I hope, will not be 
« ſo bad in rhe event as in the report. Pettius, 
that Vettius who was my ſpy and informer, had 


promiſed Cæſar (as T have diſcovered) that he 


would contrive to make Curio, the ſor, fall un- 


« der the ſuſpicion of ſome criminal enterprize. 


Having, therefore, inſinuated himſelf into an 
„ intimacy with the young man, and having had, 


« as appears, many meetings with him, he went 
4 ſo far as to tell him in eonfidence, that he was 


determined to fall with his ſla ves upon Pompey, 


« and kill him. Curio carried this to his Aer, 
who diſcovered it to Pompey. 5 
The matter was laid before hs Senate, and 
8 « Vettius brought in. At firſt he denied that he 
« ever had any converſation with Curio; but did 
* not n _— in _ "Hs je requeſted to be ad- 
x ft 15 a8, mitted 


* 
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He then informed the Houſe, that there was a 


« of whom Curio was the leader: that Paullus 


was engaged in it from the firſt, with Brutus 
4 alſo, and Lentulus the ſon of the Flamen, with 


« the privity of his father: that the Secretary 
« of, Bibulus had brought him a dagger from 
« Bibulus himſelf. The Senate laughed at this: 


that Vettius could not have been maſter of a dag- | 


ger, unleſs the Conſul had given him one. Ano- 
« ther circumſtance helped to diſcredit the in- 


formation with the Houſe, which was, that, on 
al the thirteenth of May, Bibulus had put Pom- 


« pey on his guard againſt treachery, for which 


« he had Pompey's thanks. Curio was called in 


to anſwer to Vettius's allegations, and ſoon con- 


founded him upon one article, which was, that 


* the young Nobles had agreed to attack  Pom- 
72 in the Forum, on the day when Gabimus 


gave his ſhew of gladiators, and that Paulus 
was to be the leader in the attack; whereas, it 


appeared that, at that very time, e was in 
„Macedonia. The Senate decreed, that Vettins, 
having confeſſed his wearing a dagger, ſhould 


Abe laid in irons, and that whoever ſhould: ſer 
him free, ſhould be deemed an enemy to his 


„country. It was generally ſuppoſed, that. 


« ſcheme was laid fo, that Vettius ſhould be taken 
jn the Forum with a dagger, and the ſlaves like- 


« wiſe with arms; and that then he ſhould, requeſt 


Si dormis, expergiſcere; fi ſtas, ingredere; fl ingrederis, | 
cute; ſieurris, advola. Ad Ait. ii. 23. 
* 5 | em 
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be Adee an evidence: but the ſcheme 


was difconcerred by the information which Pon:- 
pey received from Curio. The decree of the Se- 
N was read in an Aſſembly of rhe People. 


GiB, had hindered 2. Catulus from aſcend- 
ing the Roſtra, produced Vettius there, broughr 


him into that place where Bibulut, the other 


< Conful,” durſt not then appear. Here the fel- 


* low gave himſelf à looſe to ſay what he pleaſed 


upon public matters. And now, firſt of all, he 


4 omitted Brutus mm his depoſition, whom, in the 
5 « Senate, he had charged moſt vehemently ; 


« which ſhewed; that he had been well ſchooled 
= and inſtructed the night before. In the next 

a place he named, as accomplices, men, againſt 
hom he had not thrown out the moſt diſtant 


hint when examined in the Senate, particularly 
Lucuſſus, (who, he ſaid, uſed often to ſend to 
& him that Caius Funnius, who had been active in 
the impeachment againſt Clodirs) Lucius Domi. 


* #ius, from whoſe houſe, he ſaid; the confpira- 
to were to ſally forth. He did not expreſsly 
name me, but ſaid, that a fine ſpoken Conſu- 


far, who lived in the neighbourhood of one of 


* e Conſuls, had told him, that there was, at 
4 preſent, great occaſio for an Abala Serviltus, 


* or a Brus. After the Aſſembly had been diſ- 
* miſſed, he was called back by Vatinius, And 
< then added, that he had heard from Curio, 


that my ſon-in-law Pifo and Marcus I 5 
were in d 8 eien 
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me  « Pettius is now accuſed before Craſſus Dives v. R. 694. 
om- 4 upon the Law de Vi. Should he be condemned, * . 
Go. « he will, without queſtion, pretend. to make new 353 Conſ. 
N « diſcoveries, and pray to be admitted an evidence; 
hen 4 and, if this be granted, we ſhall have abundance 
nd- « of trials. Though I am not uſed to flight the 
ght « ſmalleſt matter, I have no enen from 
her « all this. | 
fel- People expreſs much affection for me; but fo. 
ſed « yery full is every thing of wretchedneſs, that 1 
he am abſolutely tired of my life.” &c. G. 
the Dio Caſſius gives us quite another ſtory : He 
ly ; « writes, © that Cicers and Lucullus, extremely | vil. 
led 1 diſpleaſed with the proceedings of the Trium- 1 5 
ext « virs; formed a deſign, but without ſucceſs, to 
inſt take off both Cz/ar and Pompey by the hand 
ant « of Vettius u: That Vettius, being diſcovered 
rly and apprehended before he could perpetrate 
to the murder, named thoſe who had employed 
e in « him; and that, if he had not named Bibulus 
mi- * among the conſpirators, it would have gone 
ira- hard with the other two: But having accuſed 
fsly .* Bibulus out of revenge for his having imparted 
aſu- 5 5 55 N 
of u Dio (ſays M. Mongault) is ſo ridiculous as to ſpeak of this : 
"04 © affair as a real conſpiracy againſt Cz/ar, as well as againſt : 
1 Pompey, though Cicero in this LETTER (the 24th of the 
rus, * 2d Book) and in his InvecTive againſt Vatinius, Heads 
dil- | of Pompey.” The Reader, perhaps, will nde at the 
and here given for calling Dio ridiculous : For, ſurely, no- 
trio, thing which Cicero ſays on the ſubject, either in the Letter or 


in the In vective, can be decifive againſt Dio with regard to the — 
point in queſtion, if, as Dio reports, there was really an 
Aſſaſſination-plot, and Cicero himſelf was in it. | \ _— 


tus Vol. VIII. 6 8 | wg 
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« the matter to Pompey, he felkunder a ſuſpicion 


of having given falſe evidence againſt Lucullus 
and Cicero, and of having been ſuborned to ca- 


* lumniate them. Various rumours concerning 
« theſe things went about and nothing certain 
« was known. Lettius, when he was produced 


before the People, having named only thoſe 


« whom I have mentioned, was thrown into pri- 


4 ſon, and there, in a very ſhort time, privately 


< put to death.” 
It is highly improbable, chas Cicero (though, 


by inclination and principle, a murderer of all 


enemies to the uſurped authority of the Senate) 
was in any plot to aſſaſſinate Pompey ; not only 
becauſe on Pompey was his chief dependance for 


protection againſt Clodius, who of late had ter- 


ribly threatened him; but becauſe (if in any thing 


he may be credited) he ever loved Pompey perſon- 


ally, even when he hated his politics. Neverthe- 


leſs, that a deſign to kill both Pompey and Cz/ar 


had really been formed by the younger Curio, in 


concert with many of the young Nobles (the 
Sanguinaria Fuventus, of whom Cicero ſays (in 


Ep. vii. of Lib. II.) that, by the report of Curio 


to him, they had conceived a mortal enmity to Pom- 


pey »; and would not bear the government of the 
one Kings *, meaning the Triumvirs) is a fact 


w Una ſpes eſt ſalutis, —_ inter iſtos diflenſio, Sujus | 
ego quædam initia ſenſi ex Curione — Megabocchus Pompeius] 


& hæc sanNGUINARIA JUVENTUS inimiciſſima elt. L II. 
Ep. vii. 
* SCito e 3 weniſſe ad me ſalutatum. Valde 


cjus * de Publio RET, cum tuĩs liner congroedat. 
6 | not 
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not without ſome foundation even in Cicero's let- : 


ters, who frequently I ſpeaks of an extreme diſ- 


pe vero miramdum in modum Reges odifſe ſuper bot. Peræque nar- 


rabat INCENSAM ESSE JUVENTUTEM, NEQUE FERRE HAEC 
POSSE. Bene habemus; nos, fi in his Jþes et, opinor, aliud 
agamus. Ego me do Hiſtoriæ. Ep. viii. 

N. B. Cicero was at this time at Antium; and writes that he 
ſhall be at Formiæ the twenty-firſt of April; that he ſhall leave 
Fermiæ the firſt of May, and be at Antium the third. That from 


thence he ſhall go to Tuſculum, mots to Arpinum, and be at 


Rome the firft of Fune. 

Video jam quo invidia tranſeat, of ubi ſit habitatura. Nihil 
me exiſtimaris, neque uſu, neque a Theophraſto didicifſe, ni 
brevi tempore deſiderari noſtra illa tempora videris. Etenim 
ſi fuit invidioſa ſenatus potentia; cum ea non ad Populum, fed 


ad tres homines immoderatos redacta fit, quidnam cenſes 


fore? Proinde ſti licet faciant, quos volent. Conſules, Tri- 


bunos Pleb. denique etiam Vatinii ſtrumam ſacerdotii M64pw 
[dis tincta purpura] veſtiant ; Videbis brevi tempore MaGNos non 
modo E Os, qui nibil titubarunt, 4 etiam illum Ben, qui . 
vit, Catonem. Ep. ix. 


N. B. He had juſt before, in this letter, laid the blame, in a 
great meaſure, upon Cato, that the revolution in the Government 
was ſo ſuddenly made; becauſe Cato had, by his obſtinacy in 


n the 
Senate. | 
n me incutrit Hicks veniens Guris Meus — ſuum, 

Memmi, Merelli Nepotis exprompſit odium [in Geſarem] —— 


Complexus j juvenem dimiſi — Ep. x. [Ed. Vulg. * I.] written 
when on his journey from Antium to Formiz. 


—— Qui fremitus hominum Quam irati animi! Quanto 
in odio noſter amicus magnus! Ep. xiii. dated igth of il. 
| From Formiæ. 


Prorſus, ut ſeribis, ita ſentio. Turbatur Sampficeramus 
Pompeius J. Nihil eſt quod non timendum ſit. Aperte Tyran- 


nidem affectat. Quid enim iſta repentina aſſinitatis conjunctio, 
quid ager Campanus, quid effuſio pecuniæ ſignificat? quæ fi 
eſſent extrema, tamen eſſet nimium mali, ſed ea natura rei eſt, 


Ce 2 


content, 
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content, and even raging anger in the minds of 


men of all ranks, that muſt ſpeedily break forth 


ut hæc extrema eſſe non poſlint. Quid enim eos hæc ipſa 
per ſe delectare poſſunt? Nunquam huc veniſſent, niſi ad 
alias res peſtiferas aditus ſibi compararent. Dii immortales! 


verum, ut ſcribis, hæc in Arpinati a. d. vi. circiter Id. Maias 


non deflebimus, ne et opera et oleum Philologiz noſtrz 
perierit; ſed conferemus tranquillo animo. Ep. xvii. 


N. B. The foregoing letters were all written while Cicere 
was in the A After his return to Rome, which (if he 
followed his own * intention, Ep. vin.) was the fr/t of Jun, 
he gives an account to Atticus of the ſtate in pena he found 
the public affairs. ; 

Tenemur No &C. Scit nihil unquam fuiſſe tam nene 
&c. 
| a Hot opinor. Ceri ſumus periſſe omnia. b [ediQis 
Bibuli) ardet dolore, et ira noſter Pompeius &c. 

De Republica breviter ad te ſcribam. Jam enim charta ipſa 
ne nos prodat, pertimeſco. Itaque poſthac, {i erunt mihi plura 


ad te ſcribenda, flag obſcurabo. Nunc quidem novo 
quodam morbo civitas moritur ; ut cum omnes ea quz ſunt 


Ep. xxi. 


aQa improbent, querantur, doleant, varietas in re nulla fit, 


aperteque loquantur, et jam clare gemant; tamen mediciha 
nulla afferatur. Neque enim reſiſti fine internecione poſſe ar- 
bitramur: nec widemus; gui finis cedendi, præter exitium, futuru 
fit. Bibulus, hominum admiratione, et benevolentia in clo 


eſt: EdiQa ejus et conciones deſcribunt et legunt. Novo 
quodam genere in ſummam gloriam venit. Populare nunc 
nihil tam eſt, quam odium popularium. Hæc quo ſint eruptuta, 


timeo. Comitia Bibulus cum Archilochio edicto in ate 
diem xv. Kal. Novemb. diſtulit. - 

De Repub. quid ego tibi ſubtiliter? Tota periit : atque hoc 
eſt miſerior quam reliquiſti, quod tum videbatur ejuſmodi doni- 
zatio civitatem oppreſſiſſe quæ jucunda eſſet mutitadini, beni 
autem ita mol: a, ut tamen ſine pernicie: Nuxc repente tanto 
in odio eſt omnibus, ut quorſum eruptura ſit horreamus : Nam 
iracundiam atque intemperantiam illorum ſumus experti, qu! 


Catoni irati omnia perdiderunt. Sed ita lenibus uti videbantur 
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in ſome violent manner, and produce a change in 
the ſtate of things. Let them [the Triumvirs] 


ſays he, make what Conſuls and Tribunes they 
pleaſe, you will very ſoon ſee Great and in power, 


not only thoſe | friends of the Ariſtocracy] who 


| have made no falſe ſtep, but even Cato, wwho deſerves 


reprehenſuon. 
The account, given by enen (in his letter to 


Atticus) of Vettius's affair, is by no means ſatis- 
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Ep. XXIV. 


factory: and there is the leſs reaſon to wonder 


at this, becauſe he was not preſent when Vettius 
was examined by the Senate, nor when, the next 
day, he made his depoſition in an Aſſembly of the 


PEOPLE : For, at this critical juncture, Cicero at- 


tended none of the Public Councils, but confined 
un _ to pleading Cauſes a. 


venenis, ut- poſſe HEEL ſine dolore interire, Nune 1 vero 


He ſeems | 


fibilis Vulgi, ſermonibus Honeftorum, fremitu Zaliz, vereor 


ne exarſerint. Equidem ſperabam, ut ſzpe etiam loqui tecum 
ſolebam, fic orbem Reipub. eſſe converſum, ut vix ſonitum 
audire, vix impreſſam orbitam videre poſiemus : et fuiſſer ita, 
ſi homines tranſitum tempeſtatis expeQare potuiſſent: ſed 


cum diu occulte ſuſpiraſſent, poſtea jam gemere, ad extremum 
vero loqui- omnes et clamare cceperunt. : 


N. B. It is in this letter that Cicero mourns over Ne fal- 
len (as he pretends) from the ſummit of glory into contempt, 
and ſpeaks of the wretched figure he made the 25th of Fu, 
when haranguing againſt Bibulus s edicts, Vid. ſupr. p. 372. 
— — De Repub. nihil habeo ad te ſcribere, niſi ſum- 
mum odium omnium hominum in eds qui tenent omnia, mu- 
tationis tamen ſpes nulla. Sgd, quod facile ſentias, tædet ipſum 
Non provideo ſatis quem 
exitum ſuturum putem. Sed certe videntur hæc aliguo eruptura. 

* Rempublicam nulla ex parte attingimus. In cauũs atque 
in illa opera noſtra , ſumma induſtria verſamur. Ep. 


Ep. xxii. 


„ to 
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to have wrote to Atticus the very day of Pettius's 
appearing in the Raſtra, and before the buſineſs 
was quite huſhed by the death of that Informant, 
of whoſe death, though it is ſaid to have happened 


the night following, he makes no mention; but 


writes, that he is to be tried before the Prætor, 


Craſſus Dives, for a breach of the law de Vi, in 


carrying about him a dagger. So that, when Ci. 
cero wrote that letter, he had probably received 


but a very imperfect relation of what had paſſed; 


| Vide P isb, 


nothing better, perhaps, than the Lies of each of 
the two days. And this will appear the more 
probable, if we conſider how very unlikely it is, 


even ſuppoſing Vettius himſelf to have invented 
all the matter of his information, that he ever 


charged Paullus with a deſign to aſſaſſinate Pompey 
in the Roman Forum, at a time when Paullus was 


in Macedonia, and no body could be ignorant of 
his reſidence there, he being Fer of that 


Pr ovince. 


And likewiſe how unlikely it is, chat Pettius | 
| ſhould impute to Paullus the deſign of killing 


Pompey by the hands of the gladiators of Gabinius 
who was Pompey's creature. 


There are, in Cicero's ſtory, other particular 


which make it a very lame one: 


Bibulus, on the 13th of May, gave Pompey | 


warning to be upon his guard againſt inſidious 


attempts. How came Bibylus to think that any 
ſuck: attempts were deſigned? Shall. we fay, 
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that the elder Curio had imparted to him the in- 


telligence which the younger Curio had received 
from Vettius? But then, why was no public 


notice taken of this murderous deſign for ſeveral 


months after the diſcovery ? Cicero ſays not a 
word of the matter before that letter which 
ſpeaks of the affair as then recent, and which 


ſeems to have been written in the beginning of 


October, or thereabout : For Cicero, in Ep. xx111. 


after preſſing Atticus moſt earneſtly to come with 


all haſte to Rome © If you are ſleeping, awake; 


« if you are ſtanding ſtill, come away; if you are 


coming, run; if you are running, iy; —— he 
adds, © Ir is of great importance to me, that, if 
you cannot be here at the Conſular elections, 


you be here as ſoon as Clodius ſhall be declared 


« Tribune.” The Comitia for the elections, which 
uſed to be held in the end of Juh, or beginning 
of Auguſt, had, by an edit from Bibulus, been 


put off to the 18th of October. 


It is manifeſt, therefore, that the notice, which 


Pompey received from Bibulus, of treacherous 


deſigns againſt his life, muſt have been prior, by 


many months, to the notice he received from 


the elder Curio of Vettius's purpoſe to aſſaſſinate 


him, nor could relate to the ſame conſpiracy; 
nor, conſequently, be any proof of Vettius's im- 
_ Poſture, in the tale he told to the Senate, when 
examined there. Notwithſtanding the friendly 
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Bef. Chr. 
58. 

393 Conſ. 


Epik. 
x xiv. 


Ep. xx. 


hint, which Bibulus ſent to Pompey the 13th f 


May, it is very poſſible that the ſame Bibulus, 


Cen * 


before the month of October, might encourz ge a 
deſign to deſtroy him. 


V. R. 694. 


Jos II. Ep. 
vii. viii. *. 
Xl, ] 


xviii. 
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By ſome of Ciceros Epiſtles, written in the 
month of April, from the country, to Atticus at 
Rome, it appears that the younger Curio, and other 
hot- headed, bloody- minded young Nobles ¶ San- 
guinaria Juventus] had talked in a ſtrain, as if 


determined not to bear the Sovereignty of the Tri- 


umurate. Bibulus, apprehenſive, perhaps, of 
their engaging in ſome raſh and fatal enterprize, 
and not yet in deſpair of recovering Pompey to 
the intereſts of the Senate, might, in order to 


oblige, or perhaps to frighten him, ſend him an 


intimation of dangers to which he was expoſed. 

But, between the 13th of May, when Pompey 
received that intimation, and the month of October, 
there might be a great change in the diſpoſition 
of Bibulus, as there ſeems to have been in the 
face of things. In a letter, which Cicero, about the 
end of May, juſt before his return to Rome, ſent 


to Alticus, he writes as if under a terrible alarm. 


It is as you ſay, Pompey's head is turned. He 
« aſpires to the Tyranny. What elſe can be the 
% meaning of his ſudden, unexpected marriage with 
6 Cſar's daughter b. & c. "x And in his next 


ae e after bis return to Rome, when 


TS 


C By one of Cine 5 letters, it appears that ? Pompey ee 


having any ſharo in that Tali which, in the end of Afril, Vi. 
bulus ſuffered from Fatirin;'s mob; and which was his pretext 


for ſhutting himſelf up ia his houſe for the reſt of the year. Vice 


ſupra, p. 356. 


dit has been 5 Sa that we 1 no o guide for 


fixing, with any preciſion, the dates and order of the tranfattions 


of this year. But by this Letter it would ſeem, that the mar- 


riege of Pompey with 5 Which gave a dicactul alarm to 
'2 N35 Alticus 


93338 gu, 


= 
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Atticus was gone into Epirus) « We are all taken y R. 694. 


l captive and bound, nor do we refuſe to be * Gn, 
_ « ſlaves; we look upon death and baniſhment as. — —.— 


greater evils than ſlavery, though indeed they © 
are far leſs. Toung Curio is the only man who. 


© ſpeaks and oppoſes openly.” . Sr / 


In the WET, « the Republic i is loſt beyond =. 
4 covery. The edicts of Bibulus make ner | | 
fame with anger.” 

In the next, © Every body ſpeaks out, and 7985 4 
ig n variety of ſentiment, Bibulus, by 4 f 
* ſtinging edict, has put off the elections to the 


» 18th of October. 


In the next — © The Republic is l to- EY 
* tally ruined, and, in one reſpect, is in a worſe 
condition than when you left us. For THEN 
the Domination of our Rulers was pleaſing to the 
* multitude, nor was it deſtructive to the better ſort, 


* though they did not rehſh ite. But Now, on @ 


« ſudden, it is become ſo generally odious, that 
* dread the conſequence. We have experienced 
the intemperate wrath of thoſe, who, irritated 


Aby the oppoſition they met with from Cato d, 


the Ariſtocratic Faction, was in the end of May. For this 
Letter is the lateſt of Ciceros Letters from the country, who 
came to town in the beginning of June. 
3 Tum videbatur ejuſmodi Dominatio civitatem op- 
vreſlſſe quæ jucunda eſſet multitudini, bonis autem ita mo- 
leſta, ut tamen fine pernicie, &. | 
4 M. Mongault thinks that the oppoſition, here ſpoken of, 
was to the law which gave to Ceſar the government of the two "Y 
Gaul for five years; and that it was Cato's behaviour on this 


COOY 


Vid. ſu pra, 


8 which ey Cæſar io ſend iu to priſon, | The Pe 354+ 


& « have 
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have overturned all things. At firſt they made 
* * yſe of ſuch geatle and pleaſant poiſons, that it 
4 ſeemed as if we ſhould be able to die without 

© pain: But now, I fear, leſt the hiſſes of the 

« populace, the free diſcourſes of the better ſort, 
<« and the murmuring of all Italy, ſhould oo | 

© them even to rage. 

Whatever was the principal evil here com- 
plained of, it is evident from this letter, that, at 
the time when it was written, Bibulus and his 
faction thought themſelves in a more deſperate 
condition than they had been in the month of May 
preceding; and therefore the friendly hint given 
by Bibulus to Pompey, on the 13th of that month, 
can be no proof, that Bibulus had the ſame 
friendly diſpoſition towards him, when Vettus 
charged ſome of the Leaders of the Faction with 
an Aſſaſſination- Plot. 

As to the ſecret which the younger Curio pre- 

tended to have learnt from Vettius, the proof of 
the fact reſting wholly on the veracity of Curio, 
one of the perſons accuſed, there is room ſufficient 
to doubt the truth of it. Vettius, even after he 
had obtained from the Senate a promiſe of pardon, 
does not confeſs a word of his having imparted 
that ſecret to Curio: Inſtead of pretending that 
he himſelf, a contemptible wretch, had laid a 
Plot to kill Pompey, (which would indeed have 


| 
j 
17 
; 
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ancient writers differ in this particular. If Cefer was irre- 

gular in his manner of his Purſuing his point, it is not to be 
doubted but Cato was as irregular in his method of oppoſi- 
tion: 00 was no Magiſtrate at this time,, 


„„ % >. r a ond fc, 


been 


. | Chap, ks The Roman Hiſtory. „ _. 
been an incredible ſtory) he charges the Conſul V. R. %%% 


le Bibulus, young Curio, and many of the diſcon- 1 1 Sa 
5 tented Nobles, with having formed ſuch a plot, in 393 . 
5 the execution of which he was to be employed. EY 
1 He alledged, (according to Ciceros report) that 
"4s | the Conſul ſent him a dagger: But who can ima- 
gine that, by this allegation, he meant to intimate, 

E that he could not have been furniſhed with a dag- 

2 ger any other way? No ſurely, his meaning could 
by only be, that the Conſul gave him that token of 

his approving the deſign. 

: It would be difficult, perhaps, to collect any 
nd chai which might be called probable, from this 
* blind ſtory. May we not, however, with ſome 
wy appearance of reaſon, conjecture, that Vettius, 
ne BU who was, by trade, an Informer and a Witneſs, 
775 ready to be employed by any body who would 
eh hire him, and who had got money from Cicero, in 
the time of his deſpotiſm, for being a convenient 
12 evidence, imagined he had now a fair opportunity 

of to get money from the preſent reigning powers, 
10s by ſwearing a plot upon their principal enemies. 
ent The ſharp edicts of Bibulus, the loud declamations 
he of Curio, the known hatred which Lucullus and 
on, Brutus bore to Pompey, (the firſt for having rob- 
ed bed him of his 5 3 ſecond for having mur- | 
nat dered * his father) were natural reaſons for # vide 
| A Vettius to conſtitute them chief Leaders i in the dhe ag 
We enterprize. Indeed, if he meant to make his court 
. to Ceſar, it was a blunder to name Brutus among 
* the conſpirators. This miſtake he is ſaid to have 
oſi- rectiſied in his depoſition from the Rgfra; where, 


the next day after his examination by the Senate, 
en „ Cæſar | 
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V.R. 694. Cæſar produced him; not to do him honour, as is 


| * 


evident enough from the iſſue of the affair, but to 


9210 Conf. expoſe to the People the baſeneſs of the faction 


Midd. 
314. 


who had employed ſo infamous an impoſtor to 


accuſe him of treaſon, and, upon the teſtimony of 
ſuch a witneſs, would have taken away his life, 
and did actually take away the lives of many Ci- 
tizens. It does not appear by whoſe direction, or 
by whoſe hands, he was murdered; each faction 


accuſed the other of the deed; and neither of 
them made any enquiry about it. 
Cicero, in the cloſe of that Letter in which he 


ö 88 the affair of Vettius, writes as if it cauſed 


him no great anxiety ; but he had been for ſome 
time, and was ſtill, under terrible apprehenſions 


from Clodius, who threatened him with all the 


terrors of his Tribunate; to which office he was 


elected without any oppoſition : and, in proportion 


15 as the danger approached, Ciceros apprehenſions 


were every day more and more alarmed. The 
abſence of his friend Atticus was an additional 
mortification to him: For Atticus, having a great 


15 familiarity with all the Cladian family, might have 


been of ſervice, either in diſſuading Clodius from 
any attempt, or, at leaſt, in getting out of him 
what he really intended. Cicero preſſed him 


therefore, in every letter, to come back again to 
Rome. If you love me (ſays he) as much as I 
4 am perſuaded you do, hold yourſelf ready to 


« run hither as ſoon as I call: Though I am 


4 doing, and will do, every thing in my power to 
_ « fave you that trouble. My wiſhes and my 


5 affairs require you: I ſhall want neither counſel, 
. ; „ nor 
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is nor courage, nor forces, if I ſee you here at the v. R. 6,4. 
to « time. I have reaſon to be ſatisfied with Farro: Bef. Chr. 
on « Pompey talks divinely., —— How much do I 393 Conf. | 
to {| « wiſh that you had ſtaid at Rome / as you ſurely 
of « would have done, if you had imagined how 
©, [things would happen: We ſhould eaſily have 
A- «* managed Clodius, or learnt, at leaſt, for certain, 
or « what he meant to do. At preſent he flies about; 
IN - « raves; knows not what he would be at; threat- 
of * ens many; and will take his meaſures at laſt, 
« perhaps, from chance,” &c. 
e Cæſar, knowing the fright that Cicero was in, 
d and having no deſire to hurt him, but only to 
Ie render him more tractable, and better diſpoſed to 
18 bridle his tongue, than he had hitherto been, 
le propoſed expedients to him for his ſecurity: He 
18 bad (as has been already mentioned] Mered 10 AdAtt. i. 
n | put him into the commiſſion for diſtributing the © 
18 lands of Campania, , with which twenty of the 
e principal Senators were charged: But, as it was 
1 an invitation only into the place of one deceaſed, 
= and not an original deſignation, Cicero did nat 
C think it for his dignity to accept 1t—— Cæſar had Ibid. 18 
n likewiſe offered, in the moſt obliging manner, to * "9 
n make him one of his Lieutenants in Gaul, and 
1 preſſed it earneſily upon him; which was both a ſure 
0 and honourable way of avoiding the danger; and 
[ what he might have made uſe of, ſo far only, as it 
) ſerved his purpoſe, without embarraſſing himſelf 
l with the duty of it e. Cicero, ſenſible of all this, 
| 
- © Cicero (as appears by Ep. xviii.) was likewiſe offered a 


Free Legation, in order to go and accompliſh ſome vow: but 
. „„ | was 


V. R. 694. 


Plut. in 
Cic. x 


Ad Att. 
Jo 25. 


Midd. p. 


a 319. 
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was at firſt jnclined to accept of the employment, 
and would have gone with Cæſar, if Clodius, per- 


ceiving himſelf in danger of miſſing his revenge, 
had not artfully changed his conduct, and, by 
ſpeaking honourably. of Cicero on all occaſions, 


put on the appearance of having laid aſide his 
reſentment, and of being diſpoſed to a reconcilia- 
tion. Cicero, weak enough to be deceived by this 
behaviour, and very unwilling (if it could be 
avoided) to owe the obligation of his ſafety to 
Cæſzar, refuſed, after ſome heſitation, the Lieute- 
nancy f: which refuſal ſo exaſperated Cæſar, that 


he thought that this would not ſufficiently fkreen him from 
the attacks of Clodius ; and it would hinder him from having 
the pleaſure n his brother, who was then on his way 
to Rome. 


f Though 8 was ſo ty of accepting the offices of 


Commiſſioner and Lieutenant, it ſeems that he would have 
been very willing to accept of a place, that became vacant, by 
the death of Metellus Celer, in the college of Augurs, if it had 
been offered him. Tell me (ſays he in a letter to Atticus ) 
<« every tittle of news that is ſtirring, and, fince Nepos is 


leaving Rome, wwho is to have his brother's Augurate: It is the 


&« only thing by which they could gain me. Obſerve my weakneſs ! 


* But aubat have I to db with fuch things, to which ] long to bid 


« adieu, and turn myſelf entirely to Philoſophy * I am now in 
'f caraef to do it; e 1 had been ſ from the begin- 
* ning.” 

His Englih Hiſtorian will have it, that his inclination to 
the Augurate, at this time, was nothing elfe but a ſudden ſtart 


of an unweighed thought; no ſooner thrown out than retracted ; 
and dropt only to Atticus, to whom he uſed to open all his 
thoughts awith the ſame freedom, with which they offered them- 
ſelves to bis own mind: © For it is certain (adds the Hiſtorian) 
that he might have had hi. very Augarate, if he had thought 
4 jt worth aſking for; that is to ſay, it is certain, that in a 


he 
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he immediately abandoned him to the fury of V. R. 694. 


Clodius; and of this Caeſar uſed afterwards to lay 
the whole blame on Cicero himſelf, for ſlighting ſo 
obſtinately the friendly offers which he made to him. 
Pompey, all this while, was giving Cicero the ſtrongeſt. 
aſſurances, confirmed by oaths. and vows, that there 
was no danger; and that he would ſooner be killed 


himſelf, than ſuffer him to be hurt; that both Clo- 


dius and his brother Appius had ſolemnly promiſed 
to act nothing againſt him; and, if they did not keep 
their word, that he would let all the beer fee, how 
much he preferred Cicero's friendſhip to all his 
other engagements. In Ciceros account of this to 
Atticus, Varro, ſays he, gives me full ſatisfaQion; 
Pompey loves me, and treats me with great kinds 


"neſs. Do you believe him ? you will ſay. Yes, I 


do. He convinces me, that he is in earneſt. 


et fence all men of buſineſs, in their Hi forical re- 


flections, and even Poets too in their verſes, admo- 
niſh us always to be upon our guard, not to believe 
too eaſily ; I comply with them in one thing; to uſe 
all proper caution, as far as I am able; but for 


the other, find it impoſſuble not to believe Fon = 


But, whatever really paſſed between Clodius 
and Pompey, Cicero perceiving, that Clodius talked 
in a different ſtrain to every body elſe, and de- 
nounced nothing but war and ruin to him, began 


- 


letter to Cato, written nine years after, to convie e that he 
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IX. 2. 
Vell. Pat. 
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Ibid. 20. 


Ep. Fam. 
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had no vain glory, he writes thus : I forbote offering myſelf xv. 4 


« as a candidate for the office of Augur; though you are ſen. 
© fible, I dare fay, that L might have ſucoceded without much 


difficulty.“ | 
to 
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v. R. 694. to be very ſuſpicious of Pompey z and prepared to 


Bef. Chr. 


defend himſelf by his genuine forces, the Senate 


— and the Knights, with the honeſt (as he calls them) 


Ad Att. 
ii. 20. 
Ad Quint. 
Fr. i. 2. 


of all ranks, who (he pretends) were ready to fly 
to his aſſiſtance from all parts of Italy. This was 
the ſituation of affairs, when Ciodius entered upon 
the Tribunate, where his firſt act was to put the 
ſame affront upon Bibulus, which had been of- 


fered before to Cicero, on laying down that office, 


by not ſuffering him to ſpeak to the, People, but only 
to take the accuſtomed oath. | 


CHAP. Il 


| CLopivs, @ Tribune of the People, in the Conſulſbip 


v. R. 65. 


gh Chr. 
| W WP, 


of Piso and Gas1n1vus, year of Rome 695, paſſes 
ſeveral new laws. He diſtreſſes Ci xo; who, 
being deſerted by thoſe from whom be expected ſup- 

port, is conſtrained to go into baniſhment. To 


get rid of Caro, the Tribune engages the People 
to commiſſion him to dethrone ProLemy, King 
/ Cyprus, and ſeize his treaſures ; which com- 


miſſion he executes with great punttuality. The 
next year (696) LENTULUS SPINTHER and ME- 


TELLUs NEPos being Conſuls, Cictro 7s re- 


called home, and reſtored to his dignity and eſtates : 
on which occaſion Cropius raiſes miſchievous ri- 
ols in * Ci. 


H E. Conſuls of the new year were L. Cal- 
purnius Piſo and A. Gabinius; the one the 
richer lag of Cæſar; the hes the creature 
of Pompey. Before their entrance into office, 
Gi cero 


i A „„ — . 
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Cicero had conceived great hopes of both on account 
of the influence they were under; but eſpecially 


of Piſo, to whom (by the marriage of his daughter 


Tullia to C. Piſo) he was allied, and who had lately 


given him marks of confidence, having employed 


him, at the time of the election, 1 pride over 
the votes of the leading century; and when he en- 


tered into his office, on the firſt of January, aſked 6 


his opinion he third in the Senate, or the next after 
Pompey and Craſſus : But he preſently found him- 
ſelf deceived : For Clodius had already ſecured 
them to his meaſures, by @ private contract, to pro- 
cure for them, by a grant of the People, two of the 
beſt governments of the empire: for Piſo, Macedo- 
nia, with Greece and Theſſaly ; for Gabinius, Ci- 
licia: And when this laſt was not thought good 
enough, and Gabinius ſeemed to be diſpleaſed 


with his bargain, it was exchanged ſoon after for 
Syria, with a power of making war upon the Par- 


thians. For this price they agreed to ſerve him 


in all his deſigns, and particularly for the op- 
who, on that account, often 


preſſion of Cicero: 
calls them not Conſuls, but brokers of provinces, 
and ſellers of their country 8. 


s Piſo had been accuſed the year Nel by P. Clodius, of 
plundering and oppreſſing the Allies: When, by throwing him- 
ſelf at the feet of his Judges in the moſt abject manner, and in 
the midſt of a violent rain, he is ſaid to have moved the com- 
paſſion of the bench, who thought it puniſhment enough for 
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Poſt Red. 


in Sen. 4. 


„ 
Val. Max. 
vill. Is 


a man of his birth, to be reduced to the neceſſity of proſtrating | 


himſelf fo miſerably, and rifing fo deformed and beſmeared 


with dirt. Cicero fays, that Pi/o, in his outward carriage, 


affected the mien and garb of a Philoſopher ; and that his 


_ aſpeR greatly contributed to give him the credit of that cha- 


. To 
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Is gain the People, Clodius, early in the year 
(Jan. 3.) promulgated ſeveral new laws, contrived 
chiefly for their advantage. Firſt, that corn ſhould 
be diſtributed gratis to the Citizens. Secondly, that 
ro Magiſtrate ſhould take the Auſpices, or obſerve the 
heavens, when the People were actually aſſembled on 
public buſineſs. Thirdly, that the old companies or 
fraternities of the City, which the Senate had aboliſhed 


about nine years before, ſhould be ee and new 


ones inſtituted. 


"Pro ”. rafter : He was ſevere in bis books ; > ſqualid in his dreſs ; ſlow | 


in his fprech; moroſe in his manners; the very picture of anti- 


guity, and a pattern of the ancient Republic, ambitious to be thought 


à Patriot, and a reviver of the cld diſcipline. But this garb of 


rigid virtue was only the covering of a dirty, ſottiſn, ſtupid 


| Epicurean; wallowing in all the low and filthy pleaſures of 


life; zill a fable opinion of wiſdom, the ſplendor of his great fa- 
mily, and the ſmoky images of anceſtors, whom he reſembled in 
nothing but his complexion, recommended him to the Conſulſhip ; 
which expoſed the genuine temper and talents of the man. 
His collegue Gabinius was no hypocrite, but a profeſſed rake 
from the beginning; gay, /oppi/h, luxurious; always curled and 
ferfumed ; and living in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, 
and women : void of every principle of virtue, honour, and 


_ Probity ; and ſo deſperate in his fortunes, through the extrava- 


gance of his pleaſures, that he had no other reſource, or hopes 


of ſubſiſtence, but from the plunder of the Republic. In 


bis Tribunate, when the law by him propoſed, which gave 
the command of the war againſt the pirates, was depending, 


be, to pay his court to Pompey, expoſed to the mob the plan of 


Pro Dom. 
49. 


Lucullus's Scuſe, to ſhew what an expenſive fabric one of 
the greateſt ſubjects of Rome was building, as he would inti- 
mate, aut of the ſpoils of the treaſury : yet this vain man, op- 
preſſed with debts, and ſcarce able to ſhew his head, found 
means, from the ferguiſites of his Conſulſtip, to build a much 
mere en, felace than — hinjel, * , had done. ö 


And, 
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And, to pleaſe the Citizens of higher rank, v. R. 695. _ 
Clodius publiſhed a fourth law — that the Cenſors 1 
| ſhould not expel from the Senate, or inflift a mark 394 Conſ. 
of infamy upon any man, cobo was not firſt openly 


and in form accuſed, and convicted of ſome crime 9 


their joint ſentence. 

Theſe laws, though generally agreeable, were 
highly unſeaſonable in Ciceros opinion; who took 
them all to be levelled at himſelf, and contrived to 
pave the way to his ruin; fo that he provided Midd. p. 
his friend, L. Ninnius, one of the Tribunes, to put 324. 
his negative upon them, e on the Low of 
Fraternities ; which, under colour of incorporat- 
ing thoſe ies, gave Cledius an opportunity of In Piſ. 4. 
gathering an army, and enliſting into his ſervice all 
the ſcum and aregs cf the City. Dion Caffins ſays, Dio, 1. 
that Clodius, in an amicable conference with Ci- ag wag 
cero, and by a promiſe not to make any attempt Fr. 
againſt him, perſuaded him to withdraw his Tri- 
bune, and give no interruption to the new laws 
propoſed : but we find from Cicero's account, that, 
becauſe the laws were pepular, and did not perſonally 
affect bim, his friends adviſed him to be quiet; 


Vith which advice he complied, though contrary 


to his own judgment : and we find likewiſe, that 
he blamed himſelf after wards for his indolence, 
and reproached 4ticus particularly for having 


counſelled him to let the Law of Fraternities paſs; Ad Att. ü. 


by which it was quickly evident, that Ciadius had 15. 
gained great advantage. The vengeful Tribune, 


become extremely popular on account of his new 


laws, eagerly ſeized the opportunity which this af- 
forded him of driving his hated enemy into baniſh- 
D d 2 ment; 


404 
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—— cial law, which imported, that whoever had taken 


Vell. Pat. 
It. 438. 


plut. Cic. 


Midd. 
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ment : And, for this purpoſe, he provided a ſpe- 


the life of a Citizen uncondemned, and without a 


trial, ſbould be probibited from fire and water. The 


putting Catiline's accomplices to death, though not 


done by Ciceros ſingle authority, but by à general 


vote of the Senate, and after a ſolemn hearing and 
debate, was judged to be illegal, and contrary to 
the liberties of the People; and Cicero, though not 


named in the law, was the criminal manifeſtly 


marked ont by it. Terrified, amazed, half out 
of his wits, he inſtantly changed his habit, and, 
as if he had been actually impeached, appeared 


about the ſtreets in @ ſordid or mourning gown, to 


excite the compaſſion of the People: whilſt Clo- 
dius contrived to meet and inſult him at every turn; 
reproaching him for his meanneſs of ſpirit and un- 
manly dejeftion ; ſome of the populace even pelting 


him with dirt and ſtones. But he foon gathered 


friends enough about him to ſecure him from 
fuch infults, he whole body of the Knights, and 
the youns Nobility, to the number of twenty thou- 


Poſt Red. ſand, with young Craſſus at their head; who all 


3 32 


Pro Sext. 
11, 12, 13. 


It. Poſt 


Red. in 


den. 5». 


in Ciceros favour, Piſo kept his houſe that day 


changed their habit, and perpetually attended him, to 

implore the protecbion and Mfance of the People. 
The City was now in great agitation, and every 

part of it engaged on one fide or the other. 


The Senate met in the Temple of Concord; while 


Ciceros friends aſſembled in the Capitol; whence 
all the Knights and young Nobles went in their 


habit of mourning to throw themſelves at the 


feet of the Conſuls, and beg their interpoſition 
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on purpoſe to avoid them; but Gabinius received 


them with intolerable rudeneſs, though their peti- 
tion was ſeconded by the intreaties and tears of 


the whole Senate: He treated Cicero's character 
and Conſulſhip with the utmoſt deriſion, and re- 


Pulſed the whole company with threats and inſults 
For their fruitleſs pains to ſupport a ſinking cauſe, 


This raiſed great indignation in the Afembly: 
when the Tribune NVinnius, inſtead of being diſ- 
couraged by the violence of the Conſul, made 


a motion, that the Senate alſo. ſhould change their 
habit with the reſt of the City; which was agreed 


to inſtantly by an unanimous vote. Cabinius, enraged 
at this, flew out of the Senate into the Forum; 


where he declared to the People from the Roftro, 
that men were miſtaken to imagine, that the Senate 
bad any power in the Republic; that the Knights 


ſhould pay dear for that day's work, when, in Cice- 


ro's Conſulſhip, they kept guard in the Capitol, with - 


drawn fwords: And that the hour was now come, 


oben thoſe, who lived at that time in fear, ſhould re- 


venge themſelves on their enemies: And to confirm 


| the truth of what he ſaid, he baniſhed L. Lamia, 
a Roman Knight, two hundred miles from the City, : 


for his diſtinguiſhed zeal and allivity in Cicero's 
cauſe ; an act of power , which no Conſul before 


him had ever preſumed to exert on any Citizen, 
which was followed preſently by an eaie? from 


both the Conſuls, forbidding the Senate to put their 
late vote into execution, and enjoined them to Ne 


their former dreſs Þ. 


* And, © where is there, ſays Cicero, in all hiſtory, « a more 
illuſtrious teſtimony of any man, than that all the Bun 
| DUe3. Cicero s 
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Ciceros reſolution of changing his gown was too 
"haſty and inconſiderate, and helped to precipi- 


tate his ruin. He was not named in the Law, 
nor perſonally affected by it: The terms of ir 


were general, and ſeemingly juſt, reaching only 
to thoſe, who had taken tbe life of a Citizen ille- 
-gally. Whether this was his cafe, or not, was 
not yet the point in iſſue, but to be the ſubject 
- of another trial: So that, by making himſelf a 
criminal, before the time, he ſhortened the trouble 
of his enemies, diſcouraged his friends, and made 
his caſe more deſperate than he needed to have 
done: Whereas, if he had taken the part of 
commending or lighting the Law, as being wholly 


unconcerned in it, and, when he came to be actually 


attacked by a ſecond Jaw, and brought to trial 


upon it, had ſtood reſolutely upon his defence, 


he might have baffled the malice of his perſecu- 


tors. He was ſenſible of his error when it was 


too late, and often reproached Atticus, that, being 


2 @ flander-by, and beſs heated in the game than him- 


felf, be would ſuffer bim to make ſuch blunders. 


As the other Conſul, Piſs, had not yet explicitely 


declared himſelf, ſo Cicero, accompanied by his 


© fon- in-law, who! was the Conſul's near kinſman, | 
took occafion to make him a viſit, in hopes to move 


him to efpouſe his cauſe, and ſupport the autho- 


F * of the Senate. They went to him about 


4 by private inclination, and the 0 by a public decree, 


Pro © >< 


11 


* ſhould change their habit for the ſale of one ſingle Citizen ?"' 
But this was manifeſtly not the caſe: For the Honęſt and the 


Senate were as guilty as * and had equal need of the People's 
| indulgence, . | | i 


ele yen 
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eleven in the morning, and found him, as Cicero 
afterwards told the Senate, coming from a 


little dirty hovel, freſh from the laſt night's 


« debauch, with his ſlippers on, his head muffled, 
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In Piſ. 5. 


« and his breath ſo ſtrong of wine, that they 


could hardly bear the ſcent of it. He excuſed 


« his dreſs, and ſmell of wine, on account of 


his ill health, for which he was obliged, he 


* ſaid, to take ſome vinous medicines ; but kept 
them ſtanding all the while in that filthy place, 


till they had finiſhed their buſineſs. As ſoon as 


* Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told 


them, that Gabinius was ſo miſerably poor, as 
not to be able to ſhew his head; and muſt be 


* entirely ruined, if he could not procure ſome 


“rich province; that he had hopes of one from 
Clodius, but deſpaired of any thing from the 


« Senate; that, for his own part, it was his bu- 


e ſineſs to humour him on this occaſion, as Cicero 


„had humoured his Collegue in his Conſulſhip ; 


e and that there was no reaſon to implore the 
help of the Conſuls, ſince it was every man's 
duty to look to himſelf.” Which was all they 
could get from him. 


Clodius, all this while, was not idle, but puſhed | | 


on his Law with great vigour; and calling the 
People into the Flaminian Circus, ſummoned thi- 


ther alſo the young Nobles and the Knights, who 
were ſo buſy in Cicero's cauſe, to give an account 


| of their conduct to that Aſſembly : But, as ſoon as * 
. they appeared, he ordered his. flaves and merce- 
naries to fall upon them with drawn ſcwords, and 
vollies of ſtones, in ſo rude a manner, that Hor- 


Dd 4 tenſius 
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Pro Mil. 
14. 


Poſt. Red. 
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in den. 7. 


Dio, 1. 
xxxviii. 
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Niue his ſenſe of the matter, and that he had given 
bis vote againſt taking away their lives; yet he did 


* 


Pro Sext. 
15. De 

8 Haruſp. 
Reip. 27. 


Exil. de 
Cic. p. i 33» 


Senator, ſo deſperately hurt, that he died ſoon after 
of his aud. Here he produced the two Conſuls, 
to deliver their ſentiments to the People on the 
merit of Ciceros Conſulſhip ; when Gabinius de- 
clared with great gravity, that he utterly condemned 
the putting Citizens to death without a trial: Piſo 
only ſaid, That be bad always been on the merciful 


fide, and had a great averſion to cruelty. The rea- 
fon of holding this Aﬀembly in the Flaminian Cir- 


cus without the gates of Rome, was to give Ceſar 
an opportunity of aſſiſting at it, who, being now 


inveſted with a military command, could not appear 


within the walls. Ceſar, therefore, being called 
upon, after the Conſuls, to deliver his mind upon 
the ſame queſtion, declared, That the proceedings 


agagainſt Lentulus and the reſt were irregular and 
illegal, but that he could not approve the deſign of 


puniſping any body for them : That all the world 


not think it right to propound a law at this tim? 


about things that were jo long paſt . 


In this ſame Aſſembly, Clodius obtained a re- 


peal of the lian and Fuſian laws, which had 


This anſwer, 105 Dr. Middleton, was artful, and agreeable . 
to the part which Cz/ar was then acting; for, while it con- 


firmed the foundation of Cladiuss law, it carried a ſhew of 


moderation towards Cicero; or, as an ingenious writer ex- 
= preſſes it, /eft appearances only to the one, 401 dia real 3 851 


to the other. 
* The authors of thee laws are not r known, Ma- 


nutius __ they were two 2 of the People, about a hun- 


bw I been 


2 * at a— 
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. been in force about a hundred years, and made i at Y.R. 695, 
er unlawful to af any thing with the People on the * * 
5. days called Fas T1 l, or while the Augurs or Conſuls 354 + Conſ, 
ne were obſerving the heavens, and taking the auſpices. - 
1 Theſe laws were the main ſupport of the Ariſto- 

4 cratical intereſt, as they proved of excellent uſe 

9 for checking any attempt of the Popular Magi- 

al ſtrates, that gave the Senate an alarm: Cicero 

* therefore frequently laments zhe leſ of them, and EY 
5 calls them be moſt ſacred laws, of ibe State, the In vatin. 
a fences and bulwarks of the Public Tranquillity. [But in pic 


it is no wonder that Clodius, in the character of 
7 a Popular Tribune, ſhould attempt the repeal of 
ſuch laws, ſeeing the worthy Conſul Bibulus had, 


the very laſt year, in order to hinder the paſſing 

4 . 2 ; 
oy of certain laws beneficial to the People, moſt im- 
of pudently proclaimed all the days of eight months Vid. _ 
74 together Holy Days.] | . 
5 « Pompey, who had hitherto been giving "+ Midd. p. 
14 the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, and 33334 
25 been frequent and open in his viſits to him, began 

: now, as the plot ripened towards a criſis, to grow 
a cool and reſerved; while the Cladian faction, 
1 fearing leſt he might be induced at laſt to protect pro Dom. 

him, were employing all their arts fo infuſe ſea- _ 
in. foufu tes and 2 uſpicions into him of a deſign againſt gf: 
On- 
of dred years before Clodiuss Tribuneſhip. Hottomannus gives 
ex- | them different dates and different authors, aſcribing the firſt 
Vice to Q. Alius Pætus, Conſul in 586; the ſecond to P. — 

or Furius, Conſul in 617. 

- 1 The Dies Faſti were the days on which the Courts of * 
th. were open, and the Prztors fat to hear cauſes ; which days | 
en | were marked for that purpoſe in the LON 


ho ue Reman Hiflory. Book IX. | 


( 
V. R. 695+ him from Cicero. They poſted ſome of their con- b 
9 fidents at Cicero's houſe, to watch Pompey's con. 2 
397 Conf. ing thither, and to admoniſh him by whiſpers, and a 
Bullets put into his hands, to be cautions of venturing 1 
himſelf there, and to take better care of his liſe; \ 
which was inculcated to him ſo ſtrongly at home b 
by perpetual letters and meſſages from pretended E 
friends, that he thought fit to withdraw himſelf 'D 
from the City, ta his houſe on the Alban hill. It a 
cannot be eaſily imagined, that he entertained 4 
real apprehenſions of Cicero: But, if he had | 1 
any fear, it muſt, as Cicero ſays, have been of the . 
common enemies of them both, leſt they might poſ- W 
ib attempt ſomewhat in Cicero's name; and, / 
| by the opportunity of charging it upon Cicere, *l 
hope to get rid of them both at the ſame time: I 

But the moſt probable conjecture is, thar, being 
obliged, by his engagement with Cæſar, to deſert l 
Cicero, and ſuffer him to be driven out of the City, 7 
he was willing to humour theſe inſinuations, as 
giving the moſt plauſible pretext of excuſing his i 
perfidy WT 5 n 
Before things came to extremity, Cicero thought þ 
it adviſeable to preſs Pompey in ſuch a manner, 0 
as to know for certain what he had to expect 'h 
from him. Some of his chief friends undertook g 
Tn pin. the taſk; Lucullus, Torquatus, Lentulus, &c. who, 0 
31. with a numerous attendance of Citizens, went v 
to find him at his Alban Villa, and to intercede M 
with him, not to deſert the fortunes of his old friend. fi 
He received them civilly, though coldly; re- * 
ferring them wholly to the Conſuls, and declaring, . 
that he, being only a private man, could not pre- iP 


tend 
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tend to take the field againſt an armed Tribune, 
evithout a public authority; but if the Conſuls, by 


a decree of the Senate, would enter into the affair, 
he wwould preſently arm himſelf in their defence. 
With this anſwer they addreſſed themſelves again 


to the Conſuls ; but with no better ſucceſs. than 


before; Gabinius treated them rudely ; but Pi/o 


calmly told them, that he was not jo ſtout a Conſul 


as Torquatus and Cicero had been; that there 
was no need of arms, or fighting ; that Cicero might 


| ſave the Republic a ſecond time, if he pleaſed, by 
withdrawing himfelf ; for, if he ſaid, it would 
coſt an infinite quantity of Civil blood; and, in 
ſport, that neither he, nor his Collegue, nor his ſon- 
in- lau, Cæſar, would relinquiſh the pariy of the 
Tribune. 


After this repulſe, Cicero reſolved to make his 


4rr 


* Chr. | 


394 Cob. 
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Ibid. 


laſt effort on Pompey, by throwing himſelf in per- 


fon at his feet. Plutarch tells us; that Pompey 


lipt out at a back door, and would not fee him: 
But it is certain, from Czcero's account, that he 


was admitted to an audience ; ; and, when he be- 


gan to preſs, and even ſupplicate him, in a manner 
the moſt affefting, that Pompey flatly refuſed to 
help him; alledging, in excuſe of himſelf, the ne- 


ceſſity, * 2 he was under, F acting nothing 
againſt the will of Cæſar. This experiment con- 


vinced Cicero, that he had a much greater power 
to contend with, than what had yet appeared in 
ſight: He called, therefore, a council of his friends, 
with intent to take his final reſolution, agree- 
ably to their advice. The queſtion was, Mhether 


' i was beſt to ſlay, and defend himſelf by "ti ; or 


ta 
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v. R. 8 to ſave the effuſion of blood, by retreating, till the 


Phe in 


De Leg. 


ii. 17. 


— ſtorm ſhould blow over: Lucullus ® adviſed the 
7 but Cato, and, above all, Hortenſ, us, warmly 


- wrged the laſt; which, concurring with Atticus's 


advice, as well as the fears and entreaty of all hi; 
own family, made him reſolve to quit the field 


to his enemies, and ſubmit to a voluntary exile. 


A little before his retreat, he took a [mall ſta. 


tue of Minerva, which had long been reverenced 


in his family, as a kind of Tutelar Deity, and, 
carrying it to the Capitol, placed it in the Temple 


- of Jupiter, under the title of Minerva, the Guar- 
_  dian of the City, that, in the plunder of his goods, 
| which was likely to enſue, this /acred Guardian 
might not be profaned by impious hands. Nos, 


qui illam cuſtodem urbis, omnibus ereptis noſtris 


rebus & perditis, violari ab ni paſſi non ſu- 
mus. 


He departed from N in the night, eſcorted 


= | by a numerous guard of friends, who, after a day's 


journey or two, left him, with the greateſt ex- 


preſſions of tenderneſs, to purſue his way towards 
Sicily, which he propoſed as the place of his re- 


ſidence, and where, for his eminent ſervices to 


the iſland, he aſſured himſelf of a Kind en 
and ſafe retreat. 


n Plutarch writes Lint, without any Prænomen; and 


inc the great Lucullus died mad very ſoon after the time we 
are ſpeaking of, and was, therefore, probably, too weak now 


to be capable of Public affairs, we may well ſuppoſe, that the 
Hiſtorian means e Lucullus, the brother of . 


| Crevier. 
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As ſoon as it was known that he was gone, 
Clodius publiſhed a ſecond law, conceived in the 
following terms : 

Whereas M. T. Cicero has put Roman Citizens 


to death, unheard and uncondemned ; ; and for that 


end forged the authority and decree of the Senate : 
May it pleaſe you to ordain, that he be interdifted 
from fire and water : That no body preſume to har- 
bour or receive him on pain of death: And that 
whoever ſhall move, ſpeak, vote, or take any ſtep to- 
wards recalling him, he ſhall be treated as a pu- 


blic enemy. 
It is pretended, that this law was eſſentially 


null and invalid n. For Cicero ſays, it was not 
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" It is faid likewiſe, that the terms of the law were ſo ab- Ibid. 


ſurd, that they annulled themſelves ; for it enacted, not that 


Cicero may or ſhould be, but that he be interdicted, which 
was impoſſible ; ſince no power on earth, ſays Cicero, can make 


a thing to be done before it be done. Non tulit ut interdicatur, 


fed ut interdiftum fit — Sexte nofler, bona venia quoniam jam 


dialecticus es — guod factum non eft, ut fit factum, ferri ad popu- 
lum aut verbis ullis fanciri, aut ſuffragiis confirmari poteft ? Pro 
Dom. 19. Quid ff its verbis ſcripta eft iſia proſeriptio, ut ſe 
ipſa di ſſolvat? Ib. 9. 

N. B. The diſtinction, here a . 8 
and interdictum fit, deſerves the attention of all Grammarians. 


They are commonly uſed indifferently, as terms wholly equiva- 


lent, yet, according to Ciceros criticiſm, the one, we ſee, makes 
the ſenſe abſurd, where the other is juſt and proper. 


Further, that the penal clauſe being grounded on a ſuggeſtion 
notoriouſly falſe, that Cicero had forged the decrees of the Se- 


nate; it could not poſlibly ſtand tor waut of a foundation. N 


Fin 19. 
And, laſtly, though it provided that no body ſhould har- 


bour him, yet it had not ordered him to be expelled, or in- 


— him to * the City. . 20. 
properly 
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properly a law, but a privilege; or an Act to in- 


. penalties on a particular Citizen by name 


37. 


394 Conſ. without any previous trial; which was expreſsly 


prohibited by the moſt ered and fundamental con- 


Pro Dom. © {?;tuttons of the Republic. Vetant leges ſacratæ, 


37. 
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vii. C. 
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Pro Dom. 
244 


vetant x11 tabulæ leges privatis hominibus irro- 
gari. Id eſt enim privilegium. 


[This objection to the proceedings againſt Ci- 
cero ſeems fully to juſtify them; the Thing there 


ſpoken of, as prohibited by the laws of the Twelve 


Tables and the fundamental conſtitutions of the 

State, being the very thing of Which he had been 
- notoriouſly guilty. And it ought to be obſerved, 
that the Authority of THE SENATE, upon which 


he ated, could not make his act Legal; but, by a 
law of the Twelve Tables, whatever THE PEOPLE 
decreed laſt was Law; and the votes of the People 
were their Decree ; A that Cicero was legally ba- 
niſhed. |] 

With this Law againſt Cicero chere was ano- 
ther publiſhed at the ſame time, which granted 
to the two Conſuls the provinces above ſpecijied, 
with a proviſion of whatever troops or money they 


thought fit. Both the laws paſſed without oppo- 
firion, and Clodius loſt no time in putting the firſt 
of them in execution, but fell immediately to 


plundering, burning, and demoliſhing Cicero's 
houſes both in the City and in the Country. The 
beſt part of his goods was divided between the 


two Conſuls; the Marble Columns of his Palatin 
Houſe were carried publicly to Piſo's father- in- 


law; and the rich furniture of his Taſculan Villa 
to his neighbour Gabinius 3 ; Who remoyed even 


the 
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the trees of his plantations into his own-grounds : 
And, to make the loſs of his houſe in Rome irre- 


triveable, Clodius conſecrated the Area on which 


it ſtood to rhe perpetual ſervice of Religion, and 


built a Temple upon it to the Goddeſs LI BERTx. 


« The deſolation of Ciceros fortunes at home, 


« and the miſeries which he ſuffered abroad, in 
« being deprived of every thing that was dear 


« to him, ſoon made him repent of the reſolution 


of his flight; which he aſcribes 0 the envy 
« and treachery of his Counſellors, who, taking 
the advantage of his fears, and the perplexity 
« which he was under, puſhed him to an act 


« both ruinous and inglorious. This he chiefly 
e charges on Hortenſius; and though he for bears 
« to name him to Atticus, on account of the ſtrict 


« friendſhip between them, yet he accuſes him 


ce very freely to his brother Quintus, coming 


every day inſidiouſiy to his houſe, and, with the 
. greateſt expreſſions of zeal and affedtion, perpe- 
8 tually inſi inuating to his hopes and fears, that, by 


« giving way to the preſent rage, he could not fail 


e Pompey the diſgrace of being forced to act 


te againſt him with a very high hand. But, let 


that be as it will, it was Pompey s conduct which 


e ſhocked Cicero the moſt : Not for its being con- 
115 trary to his Oaths o, which the ambitious can 


* © I knew him (ſays Cicers ina letter to 4 oh " 


10 Wk death) to be an benef, grave, and worthy man.” 
** cally 


415, 


V. R. 69 5. 
Bef. Chr. 
57. 


394 Conſ. 
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Ibid. 40. 
Midd. p. 


343—346. 


Ad Quint. 
Frat. i. 3. 


Ibid, 4. 


& being recalled with glory in three days time. 
Hortenſius was particularly intimate at this time 
with Pompey, and might poſſibly be employed 
* to urge Cicero to this ſtep, in order to ſave 


416 We Roman Hifory. Book IX. 
L. R. 694+ © eaſily diſpenſe with; but o his intereſt, which 
oo * <* they never neglect, but through weakneſs. The 
253 Conf. « conſideration of what was v/eful to Pompey, 

made him depend on his aſſiſtance. 
In this ruffled and querulous flaw of mind, 

ce ſtung with the recollection of his own miſtakes, 
e and the perfidy of his friends, he often la- 
ments, that he had not tried the fate of arms, and 

« reſolved either to conquer bravely, or die honour- 

% ably: Which he dwells ſo much upon in his let- 
ters, as to ſeem perſuaded, that it would have 
<« been his wiſeſt courſe. But this is a problem, 
* not eaſy to be ſolved : It is certain, that his 
<« enemies were uſing all arts to urge him to the 
<« reſolution of retreating; as if they apprehend- 
te ed the conſequences of his ſtay ; and the real 
« aim of the Triumvirate was, not to deſtroy, but 
* to humble him: Yet it is no leſs certain, that ; 
ce all reſiſtance muſt have been vain, if they < 
ie had found it neceſſary to exert their ſtrength x 
e againſt him; and that they had already pro- . 
t ceeded too far, to ſuffer him to remain in the ON 
« City in defiance of them: And, if their power 5 
* had actually been employed to drive him away, 0 
* 


* 
— 


-  « his return muſt have been the more deſperate, 
and they the more intereſted to keep him out; 


« fo that it ſeems to have been his moſt prudent « 
* part, and the moſt agreeable to his character, 6 
: f - ; | 5 | 6 
« This (adds Dr. Middleton) was the ſhort and true character of | 0 


the man from one who perfetly knew him.” Midd. life 
of Cic. Vol. II. p. 132. WR 5 are theſe ! Vid. 


fupra, p. 399· 


Fa M 3a 


10 to 


Chap. li. E Roman i, Rory. 
Kr to yield, as he did, to the neceſſity of the 


<« times. 
« But we have a full 1 not a true] ac- 


_y 


47 


V. R. 6 
| N os 


394 * Gonſ. 


count of the motives of his retreat, in the 


© SpeECHES, Which he made after his return, both _ ; 


« to the SENATE and the PeorpLE. © When 1 


* ſaw the Senate, ſays he, deprived of its leaders, 


&« myſelf partly puſved, and parily betrayed by the 
% Magiſtrates; the ſlaves enrolled by name, under 


the colour of fratermtres ; ; the remains of Catiline's 
« forces brought again into the field, under their old 


« chiefs ; the Knights terrified with proſcriptions ; 


&* the corporate towns with military execution, and 
&« with death and deſtruction; I could ſtill have de- 


Poſt Red. 
in Sen. 13. 


14. 


. fende myſelf by arms, and was adviſed to ds ſos 


* by many brave friends; nor did I want that ſame © 


* COURAGE, Which you had all ſeen me exert on 


&* other occaſions : But when I ſaw, at the ſame time, 


&« that, if I conquered my preſent enemy, there were 


< many more behind, whom I had ſtill to conquer; 


* that, ¶ I happened to be conquered, many honeſt men 


mould fall both with me and after me; that there 


ere people enough ready to revenge the Tribune's 
% Flood, while the puniſhment of mine would be left 


« to the forms of a trial and to poſterity ; I reſolved 
© ot to employ force in defending my private ſafety, 


* after I bad defended that of the Republic without 
it; and was willing that honeſt men, ſhould rather 


amen the ruin of my fortunes, than make their 


<< ozon deſperate by adbering to me : And if, after 


4 1 bad fallen alone, that would have been diſbo- 
* nourable to myſelf ; if 'amidſ? the /aughter of the 
« Citizens, fatal to the Republic.” 


Vol. VI NV/˙kl xx His | 


425 ” 


505 Chr. 


394 ＋ We] 
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His letters, written-during his exile, to Terentig 


and Atticus, diſcover, that all he ſays ſays here, of | 
HIS CouRaGe being refrained by bis PATRIOTISM, 
is falſe. The truth is, he had neither CouRACGE 


nor PATRIOTISM : He would have accepted the 
Lieutenancy offered him by Cæſar, and have be- 
come an humble ſervant of the Triumvirate, if 


Clodius had not outwitted him. And when, by 


Melm. vol. 
I. p. 36. 


note 15 on 
Let. viii. 


Pro Sext. 
20. 


reſuſing that Lieutenancy, he had loſt the pro- 


tection of Cæſar, he would have commenced a 


Civil War to preſerve his Station and his Fortune, 


if he had not felt the want of Courage i in himſelf, 
and had nor found, that, even in the opinion of his 


friends, he over-rated his own importance. 


Cicero (ſays a very candid and ingenious wri- 


1 ter)! is perpetually reproaching himſelf in theſe 


letters to Terentia, and thoſe which he wrote at 
the fame time to Atticus, for not having taken 
up Arms, and reſolutely withſtood the Violence 
« of Clodius. He afterwards, however, ip ſeveral 


6 of his SPEECHES, made a merit of what he here 


* condemns, and particularly in that for Sextivs 
be appeals to Heaven in the moſt ſolemn man- 


* ner, that he fubmitted to a voluntary exile, in 


order to ſpare the blood of his fellow- citizens, 


« and preſerve the public tranquillity. Tz, te, 


© patria, teſtor, et vos, penates patrique Du, me 
* veftrarum ſedum templorumque cauſa, me ropter 


on ſalutem meorum civium, 2 Mi bi fe emper ut meg 


* carior vita, dimicationem eademgue fugiſſe. But 
&« Cicero's veracity, in this ſolemn affeveration, 
40 ſeems liable to be juſtly PR. It i is cer- 


I 3 


« * lain 


©; f is TS 
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« tain, that he once entertained a deſign of taking 
% up Arms in his own defence: And the ſingle 


“ motive that appears to have determined him in 
« the change of this reſolution was, his finding 
* himſelf moſt perfidiouſſy deſerted by Pompey. 


cc S& 


quiſquam fuiſſet (ſays he in a letter to 


« Atticus) qui me Pompeli minus liberali reſponſo 4 


% 


e perterritum a turpiſſimo conſilio revocaret ; —= 
aut occubuiſſem honeſte aut victores hodie vive- 
4 remus. Dion Caſſius aſſerts, that Cicero, not- 
« withſtanding the unexpected deſertion of Pom- 
* pey, was preparing to put himſelf in a poſture 
« of defence; but that Cato and Hortenſius would 


not ſuffer kim to execute his purpoſe, Perhaps 


e this Author may be miſtaken as to his having 


* made any actual preparations of this kind: But 
that he had it in his intentions, ſeems clear 


« beyond all reaſonable contradiction. The 


French Hiſtorian of our Author's baniſhment 


has relied therefore too much upon Ciceros 


„ pompous profeſſions after his return, when he 


e maintains that nothing could be farther from 


“ his thought than a ſerious oppoſition. The 


* contrary appears moſt evidently to have been 
the cafe; and that the patriot-motive, which he 


thought, and the plauſible colouring of artful 


*« ſo often aſſigns in his ſubſequent Orations, for 


„leaving his Country, was merely an after- 


ny 


| Bef. Chr. 


57. 
394 Conf, 


Hift, de J 
Exil. de 
Cic. p. 149. 


* eloquence. Why elſe, it may be aſked, is there 
not the leaſt hint of any ſuch generous prineiple 


„this OO ? Why cle is he Nenn re- 
. Ee 2 7 


* of his conduct, in all the letters he wrote during 
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Y. R. ry « proaching his friends for having ſuffered him to 


take that meaſure? And why, in a word, does 
he call it, as in the paflage above-cited, turpiſſi- 


. - © mum conſilium, the effect of a moſt ignominious 


« reſolution ? But, were it to be admitted that a 
regard to his Country determined him to with- 
draw from it, ſtill, however, he could not with 
any degree of truth, boaſt of his Patriotiſm on 
4 that occaſion: For the moſt partial of his ad- 
vocates muſt acknowledge, that he no ſooner 
executed this reſolution, than he heartily re- 

pented of it. The truth is, how unwilling ſo- 

« ever he might be to hazard the Peace of his 
Country in maintaining his Poſt, he was ready 

* to renounce all tenderneſs of that kind in reco- 
vering it; and he expreſsly deſires Atticus to 
« raife the Mob in his favour, if there were any 
hopes of making a ſucceſsful puſh for his reſto- 
ration: Oro te ut, ſi que ſpes erit Poſſe ſtudiis bo- 
© norum, auctoritate multitudine comparata, rem 
* confict, des operam ut uno impetu perfringatur.” 


Dyrrachium, Nov. 26. 


: Cledius, , having ſatiated his revenge upon Cicero, 
propoſed another law [from a like ſpirit of re- 
venge] againſt Ptolemy, King of Cyprus; todeprive 
him of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman 
province, and confiſcate his whole eſtate. I his 
Prince was brother to the King of Ag ypt, and 
_ reigning by the ſame & right, in full peace and 
amity with Rome; accuſed of no practices, nor 
ſuſpeficd of any deſigns, againſt the Republic ; 

whoſe only crime was to be rich . covetous ; fo 
SC. . „ | that 


* 


| Chap. li. 


Tm be Roman FHtory. 

that the law was an unparalleled act of injuſtice; 
and what Cicero, in a public ſpeech, did not ſcruple 
to call a mere robbery : But Clodius had an old 
grudge to the King, for refuſing to ranſom him 
when he was taken by the pirates; and ſending 
him only the contemptible ſum of two talents : 
And what, ſays + Cicero, muſt other Kings think 


of their ſecurity, to ſee their crowns and fortunes 7 
at the diſpoſal of a Tribune and fix hundred mer- 


cenaries ? The law paſſed, however, without any 


oppoſition ; and, to ſanctify it, as it were, and give 


it the better face and colour of juſtice, Cato was 
charged with the execution of it: Which gave 
Clodius a double pleaſure, by impoſing ſo ſhameful 
4a taſk upon the graveſt man in Rome. It was a 
part likewiſe of the ſame law, as well as Cato's 
commiſſion, to reſtore certain exiles of Byzantium, 
whom their City had driven out for crimes againſt 
the public peace. The engaging Cato in ſuch 
dirty work was a maſter-piece, and ſerved many 


| purpoſes of great uſe to Clodius : Firſt, to get rid 
of a troubleſome adverſary for the remainder of 


his magiſtracy : Secondly, to fix a blot on Cato 


_ himſelf, and ſhew, that the moſt rigid pretenders 


to Virtue might be eaught by a proper bait : 


Thirdly, to ſtop his mouth for the future, as he 


de, bragged, from camouriug againſt extra- 


4% It is truly reckoned (a9 Dr. Prideaux) one of the un- 


* juſtelt acts that the Romans to this time ever did. For 


. Tales had been admitted as a Friend and Ally af the No- 


nan People, and had never offended them, or done them N 
© any hurt or diſpleaſure, aan fa to delerre this ufage fon 


* theip hands.” Vol. II. p. 448. 
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ordinary commiſſions: Fourthly, to oblige him, 


above all, to acknowledge the Validity of his Acts, 
by ſubmitting to bear a part in them, The Tri- 


bune had the ſatisfaction to ſee Cato taken in his 


trap. 
Cato, coming to Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus, 


ſent to Ptolemy to perſuade him quietly to recede, 
promiſing him, on that condition, the high-prieſt- 


" hood of VExus at Paphes, on the revenues of 
which he might be ſupported in a ſtate of plenty 
and honour ; but of this he would not accept. To 
reſiſt the Dom power he was not able, and to 


be leſs than King after he had ſo long reigned he 
could not bear, and therefore, reſolving to make 


his Life and Reign end together, he put all his 


riches on ſhipboard, and, launching out into the 


ſea, purpoſed, by boring his ſhip through, to make 
both his Riches and himſelf ſink into the deep, 
and there periſh together. But, when it came to 
the execution, he could not bear that his beloved 


treaſure ſhould be thus loſt ; he continued ſtill in 


the reſolution to deſtroy himſelf, but he could not 
bring his heart to deſtroy that, which, to him, 
was far dearer than his dear ſelf; he carried it 
therefore all back to land, laid it up again in its 
former repoſitory, and then put an end to his life 
by poiſon; having this only comfort in death, 
that he left his Treaſure undiminiſhed, and undi- 
vided. 


Cato executed his n wich fidelity; and 


„returned the year following, in a kind of triumph 


to Rowe, with all che ** 8 effects reduced into 


money, 


ths ac. as ²˙ u . w oe. ar 4. a. 
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* 


money, amounting to about a million and a half . Rs 


ſterling, which he delivered with great pomp into 


| the public treaſury. 


This proceeding was ſeverely condemned by 
Cicero; though he touches it - in his public 


ſpeeches with ſome tenderneſs for the ſake of 


Cato, whom he labours to clear from any ſhare 


in the iniquity : The commiſſion, ſays he, was 


« contrived not to adorn, but to baniſh Cato; not 
« offered, but impoſed upon him- -Why did 
he then obey it? Juſt as he was fodra/16 obey 
other laws, which he knew to be unjuſt, that 
* he might not expoſe himſelf to the fury of his 
enemies, and, without doing any good, deprive 
« the Republic of ſuch a Citizen. — If he had 
not ſubmitted to ſuch a law, he could not have 
® hindered it; the ſtain of which would ſtill have 


Bef. Chr. 
$7» 
394 Conſ. 


Midd. p. 
349. 


Pro Sext. 
28, 29s I, 


« ſtuck upon the Republic, and he himſelf ſuffered 


for rejecting it; ſince it would have been a pre- 


cedent for invalidating all the other acts of that 


year: He conſidered, therefore, that, ſince the 
« ſcandal of it could not be avoided, he was the 


« perſon the beſt qualified to draw good out of 


« a bad cauſe.” But, howſoever this may colour, 
it cannot juſtify Cato conduct; who valued him- 


ſelf highly upon his Cyprian tranſactions, and, for 
the ſake of that commiſſion, was drawn in, as Clo- 
 dius expected, to ſupport the authority from 
which it flowed, and to maintain tbe legality F xxxix. p. 
Clodius's Tribunate in fome warm debates even 
- with Cicero himſelf, _ 
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evil, and to ſerve his Country well, though in a 
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ginning of April; for on the eighth of that month 
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It would ſeem that Cicero left Rome in the be- 


he writes to Atticus, From the ſea-coaſt of Luca- 
nia 4, being then on his way to Vibo, a town of 


Bruttium, the moſt ſouthern part of Italy. At 


Vibo he ſpent ſeveral days with a friend named 
Sica; and here he received a copy of the law 


3 made againſt him, which fixed the limits of his 
' exile to the diſtance of four hundred miles from 


Italy. His thoughts at firſt had been wholly bent 
on Sicihy :; but no part of that iſland being within 
the diſtance ſpecified by the law, he was obliged 


to turn towards Brunduſium, that he might thence 


paſs into Greece. All the towns on his road re- 


ceived him with public marks of reſpect. When 


he came to Brunduſium, where he arrived on the 


17th of April, he would not enter within the walls 


of the city, but choſe to lodge in the villa of his 


Ep. Fam. 
xiv. 4. 


Midd. p. 
353 


Friend, M. Lenius Flaccus, not far from it. Flac- 
cus was not deterred by the penalty of the law 
from performing towards him all the rights of 


friendſhip and hoſpitality; ſo that Cicero continued 


here thirteen days, after which he embarked for 


Dyrrachium. Y 


During his ſtay with . 6B, he was in = 


ſmall perplexity about the choice of a convenient 


place for his reſidence abroad. Atticus offered 


bim his houſe in Epirus, which was a caſtle of 


| toor in it. 


2 Dat. vr. Id. Apr. in oris Luc. Ad Att. Lib. iii. Ep. 2. 
© We are told, that, when (Cicero arrived within fight of 


| Sicily, the Prator, C. Firgilius, an old friend, who had been 


bighly obliged to him, ſent tim word that he muſt not ſet 
Plut. in Cic. Fre 1 40. „ 


= | gy Fi 15 ſome 
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OPS cfm aro. 


| ſome ſtrength, and likely to afford him a ſecure Y. R. 695- 


retreat. Bur, ſince Atticus could not attend him 7 


. — —— Eee 


— A 6 TO. un Re 
— 


thither in perſon, he dropt all thoughts of that; i lit. Wo: 


and was inclined to go to Athens; till he was in- 
formed, that it would be dangęrpne for him to 
travel into that part of Greece, where all thoſe 
who had been baniſhed for Catiline's Conſpiracy, 
and eſpecially Autronius, then reſided. 

At Dyrrachium he met with a confirmation of 
what he had heard before in Italy, that Achaia 
and the neighbouring parts of Greece ſwarmed 
with thoſe outlaws, who had been driven from 
Rome on Catiline's account. This determined him 
to go into Macedonia, where his friend, C. Plan- 
cius, was then Quzſtor ; who, upon the firſt notice 
of his landing, came direftly, unattended by his Lic- 4 
tors, and without any of the pomp of Magiſtracy, to i 
meet him; and from Dyrrachium conducted him to 
his head-quarters at Theſſalonica. L. Appuleins, 
the Prætor or chief Governor of the province, 
was Ciceros friend; yet he durſt not venture to 
grant him his protection, or ſhew him any public 
civility, but contented himſelf with only conniving 
at what bis Quæſtor Plancius did. 

_ WaiLE Cicero ſtaid at Dyrrachium, he received 
two expreſſes from his brother Quintus, to inform 
him of his intended rout, in returning home ward 
from Aſia, and to ſettle the place of their meet- 
ing: But Cicero had not reſolution enough to 
* ſee him; finding himſelf unable to bear the ten- 
* derneſs of ſuch a meeting, and much more the 
* Len of PORE] ; and he was apprehenſive 

a EM ' belides, 
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595; beſides, that, if they onee met, they ſhould not 


« be able to part at all, whilſt Quintus preſence 
* at Rome was neceſſary to their common inter- 
<«< eſts: So that, to avoid one affliftion, he was 
forced, he ſays, to endure another moſt cruel 


one, that of ſhunning the ae oe a Bro- 
N * ther. * a 


IL. Tubero, however, his kinſman, and one of 
« his brother's Lieutenatits, paid him a viſit on 
< his return towards Italy, and acquainred him 
« with what he had learnt in paſſing through 
&« Greece, that the baniſhed Conſpirators, who re- 
et ſided there, were actually forming a plot to ſeize 
<« and murther him; for which reaſon he adviſed 


kim to go into Afa, where the zeal and affection 
- < of the province would afford him the ſafeſt re- 
e treat, both on his own and his brother's account. 


Ep. Fam. 


XIv. 1, 2. 


% Cicero was diſpoſed to follow this advice, aud 


4 leave Macedonia: For the Prætor, Appuleius, 


« though a friend, gave him no encouragement to 
60 ſtay; and the Conſul Piſo, his enemy, was coming - 
te to the command of it the next winter: But all 
, his friends at Rome diſſuaded his removal to any 
e place more diſtant from them; and Plancius 
<< treated him ſo affectionately *, and contrived to 


es make all things ſo eaſy to him, that he dropt the 


* thoughts of changing his quarters. The only 
* inconvenience that Cicero found in | his preſent 


Ms Cicero Becht moſt unworthily t to n the kindrieſs, | 
which Planciur fiewed him, to an intereſted view: Me adhuc 
Plancius liberalitate ſua retinet. Spes homihe eſt injecta, 
non eadem, quz mihi, poſſe nos una decedere : quam tem ſibi 
2 honori lpert ſore, Ad dit Ill. 22. 


« ſituation, 
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6 ſituation, was the number of ſoldiers and con- 


* courſe of people, who frequented the place on 


© account of buſineſs with the Quzſtor. For he 
was ſo ſhocked and dejected by his misfortune, 


i that, though the cities of Greece were offering 
<« their ſervices and compliments, and ſtriving to 
« do him all imaginable honours, yet he refuſed 


« lic, that he could hardly endure the light. 


« For is cannot be denial cat, in this alanity 
„ of his exile, he did not behave himfelf with -- 


„that firmneſs, which might reaſonably be ex- 
pected from one who had born ſo gloriogs- pl 


part in the Republic; conſcious of his integrity, 
and ſu Hering i in the can of his Country :: For 


| © Whether it was ES Cicero to bee; of inte- 
grity, and of fuffering in the cauſe of his Country, or in any 


cCauſe but his own, the whole tenor of his conduct will beſt en- 


able the Reader to determine. Let the Reader, if he pleafes, 


- 


427 


v. K. 40. 
Bir. Cr 


394 Cont, 


Ad Att. 


iii. 7. 


to ſee all company, and was ſoſhy of the pub- 


compare Mr. Melmorl's Remark, inferted above in the Text, 


p. 418. with the following paſlages,. extrated from ſome * 
Ciceros writings by his able Panegyriſt: 

&« have twice ſaved the Republic; needy e; 
« time with miſery: For I will never deny myſelf to be a man; 
« or brag of bearing the loſs of a brother, childretr, wife, 


 * country, without forrow. — For what thanks had been due 
© to me for quitting what I did not value? 1 own my grief Pro Dom. 
36, 37+ 


© to have been extremely great; nor do I pretend to that wiſ- 
C dom, which thoſe expected from me, who gave out, that I 
« was too much broken by my affliction : For ſuch an ard" 


Midd. 360. 


Pro Sext. 


22s 


« nefs of mind, as of body, which does not feel pain, is a ſtupi- 


ce dity, rather than a virtue, — I am not one of thoſe to whom 
« all things are indifferent; but love myſelf and my friends, 
4 25 our common humanity requires: And, He, who, for the 
& Public Good, parts with what he bolds the Deargf,, gives the 


« higheſt proof f 48 ta his Le. 
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T, he Roman H. tory. Book IX. 
«beſides, that, if they once met, they ſhould not 


be able to part at all, whilſt Qgintus's preſence 


* at Rome was neceſſary to their common inter- 
<« eſts: So that, to avoid one affliction, he was 


forced, he ſays, to endure another moſt cruel 
one, that of ſhunning the embraces of a Bro 


"© ther. 


I. Tubero, however, his ſhy! And one of 
« his brothers Lieutenants, paid him a viſit on 
« his return towards Italy, and acquainred him 
« with what he had learnt in paſſing through 


«& Greece, that the baniſhed Conſpirators, who re- 


et ſided there, were actually forming a plot to ſeize 
<« and murther him; for which reaſon he adviſed 


Aim to go into Afa, where the zeal and affection 


of the province would afford him the ſafeſt re- 
4 treat, both on his own and his brother's account, 


Cicero Was diſpoſed to follow this advice, and 
« leave Macedonia: For the Prater, Appuletus, 
« though a friend, gave him no encouragement to 
« ſtay; and the Conſul Piſo, his enemy, was coming 


* to the command of it the next winter: But all 
His friends at Rome diſſuaded his removal to any 


Ep. Fam: 


XIV. 1, 2. 


e place more diſtant from them; and Plancius 
t treated him ſo affectionately *, and contrived to 
ee make all things ſo eaſy to him, that he dropt the 
60 thoughts of changing his quarters. The only 


Lin ' inconvenience that Cicero found in | his preſent 


d Gees Becht fc unworthily t to 8 3 kindneſs, 


which Plancius ſhewed him, to an intereſted view: Me adhuc 


Plancius liberalitats ſua retinet. Spes homihe eſt injecta, 


non eadem, quæ mihi, poſſe nos una decedere : "quqs fem; ſibi 
| gg honori ſperat fore, Ad Att. i. 22. 


6 ſituation, 


— 
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ot « ſituation, was the number of ſoldiers and con- v. K. 60g. 
ce * courſe of people, who frequented the place on E Chr. 
r- es account of buſineſs with the Quzſtor. For he 294 Conf," 
as * was fo ſhocked and dejected by his misfortune, — 
el te that, though the cities of Greece were offering bs 
o- « their ſervices and compliments, and ſtriving to Ad Att. 

| do him all imaginable honours, yet he refuſed 18 

Ff « to ſee all company, and was ſoſhy of the pub- 

n * lic, that he could hardly endure the F 
m or it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity y 
h 4 of his exile, he did not behave himfelf with -- © 
3 that firmneſs, which might reaſonably be ex- 7 
2 — pected from one who had born ſo gloriops. a 

* 4 part in the Republic; conſcious of his integrity, 

n and ſuffering in the . of his Country * : For 


e Whether it was poſible for Cirers to bo gti of ute. 
grity, and of fuffering in the cauſe of his Country, or in any 
cauſe but his own, the whole tenor of his eonduct will beſt en- 
able the Reader to determine. Let the Reader, if he pleafes, | 
compare Mr. Me/moth's Remark, inferted above in the Text, 
p. 418. with the following paſſages, extrated from ſome of 
Ciceros writings by his able Panegyriſt: 
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« time with miſery: For I will never deny myſelf to be a man; Pro Sext. 
« or brag of bearing the loſs of a brother, children, wife, 22. | 
country, without forrow. — For what thanks had been due | 
to me for quitting what I did not value? I own my grief Pro Dis. 
© to have been extremely great; nor do I pretend to that wiſ- 36, 37+ 
dom, which thoſe expected from me, who gave out, that I 

« was too much broken by my affliction : For ſuch an hard- 

« nefs of mind, as of body, which does not feel pain, is a ſtupt- 


, « dity, rather than a virtue. — I am not one of thoſe to whom 

5 aal things are indifferent; but love myſelf and my friends, 
* 4s our common dunner requires: And, He, ⁊ubo, For the Mid d 6 ; 
i % Public Good, parts with aubat he holds the Deargft, gives the 36 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX; 


Leis letters are generally filled with ſuch lament- 
** able expreſſions of grief and deſpair, that his 
te beſt friends, and even his wife, was forced to 

« admoniſh him ſometimes, to rouſe his courage, 
e and remember his former character. Atticus 


e was nem, putting him in mind of it *; 


4 


« There was another conſideration (ſays TY Engl Hiſto- 


8. rian) which added no ſmall ſting to his affliction; to reflect, as 


Ad Att. 
zii. 8. 

Vid. ix. 14, 
15, 19, &c. 


<« he often does, not only on what he had loſt, but how he 
„had loſt it, by his own fault; in ſuffering himſelf to be im- 
cc poſed upon and deluded by falſe and envious friend.. 
« Though my geief is incredible, yet I am not diſturbed ſo much 


E the miſery of what I feel, as the recollegion of ay fault. — 


* Wherefore, when you hear how much I am affiied, imagine that 
* 1 am ſuffering the puniſoment of my folly, not of the event ; for 


having truſted too much ta one avuhom 1 did not take to be a 


 ©* Raſcal. — Atticus would never allow his ſuſpicions to be juſt, 
| © not even againſt Hortenſius, where they ſeemed to lie the hea- 


c vieſt. - This is the ſubſtance of what Cicero himſelf fays, 7» 
ic excuſe the exceſs of his grief : and the only excuſe indeed 


+ which can be made for him ; that he did not pretend to be 


| Ad Att. 


511. 10. 


© @ Stoic, nor aſpire to the character of a Hero:“ [Vet he 
often boaſts of his prodigious courage.] 


u Theſe remonſtrances did not pleaſe him; he thought them 


unkind and unſeaſonable, as he intimated in ſeveral of his 


letters, where he expreſſes himſelf very movingly on this ſub- 


ject. As to your chiding me, ſays he, Jo often and fo ſeverely, 
"7 for being too much pou d; what miſery is there, I pray you, /o 


6 prievout, which I do not feel in my preſent calamity ? Did 


e ever any man fall from ſuch a height of dignity, in ſo good a 
i cauſe, with the advantage of fuch talents, experience, intereſt 
« fach Support of all honefl men ? Is it poſſible for me to forget 
« auhat I was or not to feel what I am From what honour, 
&« what glory I am driven ? From what children ? what for- 
tunes ? what a brother? whom, though I love, and have ever 


loved, better than” myſelf, yet (that you may perceive what a 


* xew fort of * 1 3 2 5 1 ba, you * od. z that 1 might 
Mig «and 


id 


. 


he wiſhed only that it had been always ſo, when 
he placed his confidence on thoſe who perfidi- I 


DE 7 GS 


wo © 


Chap. ii. The Roman HEiftory. 


« and ſent him word of a re port, that was brought + 
to Rome by one of Craſſus's freedmen, that his 


* afflictions had diſordered his ſenſes : To which 


„he anſwered, that his mind was ſtill ſound, and 


* ouſly abuſed it to his ruin. 

Wk he had been gone a little more chan 
„two months, his friend Ninnius, the Tribune, 
% made a motion in the Senate to recall him, and 
« repeal the law of Clodius; to which the whole 


© Houſe readily agreed, with eight of the Tri- 
„ bunes, till one of the other two, Ælius Ligus, 


„ interpoſed his negative: They proceeded, how- 
& ever, to a reſolution, that no other buſineſs 
& ſhould be tranſacted, till the Conſuls had actually 
prepared a new law for that purpoſe —Cloarus 
% was now loſing ground apace ; being grown ſo 
t jnſolent on his late ſucceſs, that even his friends 
* could not bear him any longer : For, having 


V baniſhed n and ſent Cato out of his der 


« neither augment my own grief by ehe fal of bis, nor offtr 


e myſelf to him thus ruined, whom he had left fo flouriſhing : 1 . 


* omit many other things intolerable to ne; for I am hindered by 


< py tears: Tell me then, ⁊ubether I am fiill to be reproached 
«i of 2 grieving z or for ſuffering myſelf rather to be deprived of 


« what I ought never to have parted with but with my lifes 


« which 1 might eafily have prevented, if ſome perfidious friends 
*% had not urged me to my ruin within my own walls, &c.“ 


In another letter, Continue, ſays he, 10 alſiũ me, as you 4. 


© avith' your endeavours, your advice, and your intereſt ; but pare 
* yourſel if the pains of comforting, and much more of chi ding me « 


„ For, auben vou do this, I cannot help charging it to your a 
, love and concern far me: whom I imagined to be ſo afiched 
& auith my misfortune, as to be VO even yourſelf.” 


8 Ibid. 15. 
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v. R. 6855 began to fancy himſelf a match for Pompey ; ; by 


Bef. Chr. 


| 394 Conſ. © 


* whoſe help, or connivance at leaſt, he had ac- 
« quired all his power: and, in open defiance of 


him, ſeized by ſtratagem, into his own hands, 


the ſon of King Tigranes, whom Pompey had 


brought with him from the Eaſt, and kept a pri- 5 
ſoner at Rome in the cuſtody of Flavius the Præ · 


. © tor. Inſtead of delivering the Prince up, when 


Aſeon. in 
Milon. 1. 


Pompey demanded him, he put him on board a 
„ ſhip, having undertaken, for a large ſum of 


2 money, to give him his liberty, and tranſport 


him into Aſa. This, however, did not paſs 
« without a ſharp engagement between the Tri- 


* bune and Flavius: For, a ſtorm ariſing at the 
* inſtant the Prince put off to ſea, he was forced 


© to take ſhelter in the harbour of Antium. Fla- 


vius had notice of this, and marched out of 


% Rome with a body of men well armed, to reco- 


ver Tigranes by force. The battle was fought 


in the Appran way; many were killed on both 


* fides, and Clodius proved victorious. Among 


_ © the ſlain was Papirius, a Roman Knight of Pom- 


ce pey's mtimate | acquaintance ; and Flavius him- 


„ ſelf had ſome difficulty to eſcape with life. 


This affront, reuſed Pompey to think of recal- 


© ling Cicero; as well to correct the arrogance of 


1 chalus, as to retrieve his own credit, and in- 


tiate himſelf with the Senate: He dropt 
hints of his inclinations to Cicers's friends, 
« —_ particularly to Atticus, who preſently im- 
« parted to him the agreeable news : upon which 
3 Gert, Ns he had no SAR 5 N s 
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4 ſincerity, was encouraged to write to him, and v. R. 69g. 
ſent a copy of his letter to Atticus, telling him at 


the ſame time, that, if Pompey could digeſt the 


* affront which he had received in the caſe of Ti- Ad Att. 


« granes, be ſhould deſpair of his being moved by 


„any thing. Varro likewiſe, who had a particu- 
lar intimacy with Pompey, deſired Atticus to let 


Cicero &now, that Pompey would certainly enter 


into his cauſe, as ſoon as he had heard from Cx- 
« far, which he expected to do every day. — This 

« ſhews what an extraordinary deference Pompey 

paid to Cæſar, that he would not take a ſtep in 


* this affair at Rome, without ſending firſt to Gaul, 
to conſult him about it. A 


The City was alarmed, at the ſame time, by Pro Sext. 


the rumour of a ſecond plot againſt Pompey's 
life, ſaid to be contrived by Clodius; one of whoſe 
* {laves was ſeized at the door of the Senate, with 
A dagger, which his maſter had given him, as he 


© confeſſed, to ſtab Pompey : Which, being accom- 


« panied with many daring attacks upon Pompey's 


« perſon by Clodius's mob, made him reſolve a 


* retire from the Senate and the Forum till Clo- 


« dius was out of his Tribunate, and ſbut himſelf 


* up in his own houſe, whither he was purſued 
* and actually beſieged by one of Clodius's freed- 


nen, Damio. An outrage ſo audacious could 
© not be overlooked by the Magiſtrates, Who 


came out with all their forces, to ſeize or drive 
* away Damio; upon which a general  engage- 


ment enſued, where Gabinius, as Cicero ſays, 


„ar forced to break his league with Clodius, 
FF 8 and 
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c „and bl for Pompey ; at firſt feintly and un- 
_ «willingly, but at laſt heartily ; while Piſo, more 
. * religious, flood firm to his contract, and fought 


on Clodius's fide, till his faſces were broken, and 


be himſelf wounded, and forced to run away. 


»Whether any deſign was really formed 


| ” againſt Pompey's life, OT che ſtory Was contrived 


to ſerve his preſent views, it ſeems probable at 


« leaſt, that his fears were feigned, and the dan- 


4 ger too contemptible to give him any juit ap- 


« prehenſion ; but the ſhutting himſelf up at home 


made an impreſſion upon the yulgar, and fur- 
«* niſhed a better pretence for turning ſo quick 


upon Clodius, and quelling that inſolence which 


4 he himſelf had raiſed : For this was the conſtant 
tenor of his politics, to give a free courſe to the 


« public diſorders, for the ſake of diſplaying his 


© Own importance to more adranage'; that, when 


the ſtorm was at the height, he might appear, 


AL ut laſt, in the ſcene, like a Deity of the Thea- 


A tre, and reduce all again to order; expecting 


« ſtill, that the People, tired and haraſſed by 
theſe perpetual tumults, would be forced fo cre- 
«* ate him Dictator, tor ſettling the quiet of the 


„City. ? | 
The Conſuls ele& were P. Cornelius Lentulus 


— 


* and Q. Metellus Nepos: The firſt was Ciceros 


« cvarm friend, the ſecond his old enemy; the 


_ « ſame who put that affront upon him on laying 


down his Confulſhip: His promotion therefore 


* was a great diſcouragement to Cicero, wha took 


Tit for granted, that he would employ all his 


2 
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power 


Chap. ii. 


power to obſtru& his return: 
* tellus, perceiving which way Pompey's inclina- 


The Roman Hjtory. 
But Me- 


« tion, and Cæſar's alſo, was turning, found rea- 
* ſon to change his mind, or at leaſt to diſſemble 
« it; and promiſed, nor only to give his conſent, 
but his aſſiſtance to Cicero's reſtoration. His 


Collegue Lentulus, in the mean while, was no 
4 ſooner elected, than he revived the late motion 


« of Ninnius, and propoſed a vote to recall Cice- 
*r; and when Clodius interrupted him, and re- 
cited that part of his law which made it crimi- 


© nul to move any thing about it, Lentulus declared 
„it to be no law, but a mere proſcription, and 
act of violence. 


This alarmed Clodius, and 
4 obliged him to exert all his arts to ſupport the 


4 validity of the law; he threatened ruin and de- 
« ſtruction to all who ſhould dare to oppoſe it; and, 
to imprint the greater terror, /xed upon the : 


* deors ef the Senate-bouſe that clauſe which pro- 
* hibited all men to ſpeak or act in any manner for 
* Cicero's return, on pain of being treated as ene- 
* mes. This gave a farther diſquiet to Cicero, leſt 
4 it ſhould diſhearten his active friends, and fur- 
niſh an excuſe to the indolent for doing nothing: 

« He inſinuates, therefore, to Atticus, what might 
be ſaid to obviate it; that all ſuch clauſes were 
* only bugbears, without any real force; or other- 


„ wiſe, no law could ever: be abrogated; and, hat- 


« ever effett this was intended to have, that it 
** muſs needs fall of courſe with the law itſelf. 

© In this anxious ſtate of mind, jealous of every 
" « thing that could hurt, and catching at every 


os thing that could help him, another little inci- 
Vol. VII. CEL IE dent 
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4 friends, againſt ſome eminent Senator, not named, 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


6: dent happened, which gave him a freſh cauſe 
« of uneaſineſs: For ſome of his enemies had 


« publiſhed an invective Oration, drawn up by 


«© him for the entertainment only of his intimate 


« but generally ſuppoſed to be Curio, the Father, 
* who was now diſpoſed and engaged to ſerve him: 


 « He was ſurprized and concerned, that the Ora- 


Ad Att. 


111. 12. 


tion was made public; and his inſtructions upon 


«ir to Atticus are ſomewhat curious; and thew 


* how much he was ſtruck with the apprehen- 


«* fron of loſing ſo powerful a friend. You have 


« ſtunned me, ſays he, with the news of the Ora- 
tions being publiſhed : Heal the wound, as you 


= promiſe, if you poſſibly can: I wrote it long ago 


in anger, after he had firſt written againſt me ; 
hut I had ſuppreſſed it ſo carefully, that I never 
« dreamt of its getting abroad, nor can imagine how 
it /lipt out: But ſince, as fortune would have it, I 
« never had a word with him in perſon, and it is 
« written more negligently than my Orations uſu- 


© ally are, I cannot but think that you may diſown 


M51d.368, | 


4 it, and prove it not to be mine. Pray take care 
8 of thus, if you fee any hopes for me; if not, there 


ig the leſs reaſon to trouble myſelf about it. 


« His principal agents and ſolicitors at Rome 


« were his brother Quintus, his wife Terentia , 


his ſon- in- lago Piſo, Atticus, and Sextius, one of 


0 te Tri bunes left. 


1 46 The 5 oa. the _ being both of dem naturally 


0 peeviſh, ſeem to have given him ſome additional diſquiet, 


wr by their mutual complaints againſt each others: which obliged 
© Sextius 


( 


C( 


him to admoviſh them gently in his letters, that, ſince their 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
« Sextius took the trouble of a journey into 
% Gaul, to ſollicit Cæſar's conſent to his Reftora- 


friends were ſo few, they ought to live more amicably 
among themſelves. < 

Ferentia, however, bore a very corſilerable part of the 
*« whole affair; and, inſtead of being daunted by the depreffion 
of the family, and the ruin of their fortunes, ſeems to have 


been animated rather the more to withſtand the violences 


« of their enemies, and procure her huſband's reſtoration. | 
% She had a part cular eſtate of her own, not obnoxious to 


Clodiuss law, which ſhe was now offering to fale, for a 
« ſupply of their preſent neceſſities.” But we find that Cicero, 
in ſeveral of his letters, preſſed her not to do it, 


« His ſon-in-law, Piſs, was extremely affectionate and duti- 
e ful, in performing all good offices, both to his baniſhed father 
“and the family; and reſigned the Quæſtorſhip of Pontus and 


Bitſynia, on purpoſe to ſerve them more effectually by his 
preſence at Rome. 


& Hlicus had furniſhed Cicero, for the exi gencies of his flight, 
&« with above tet thiuſand pourds ; and, upon ſucceeding to the 
« great eſtate of his uncle Cæcilius , whoſe name he now aſſumed, 
© made him a freſh offer of his purſe: Yet his conduct did not 
«© wholly ſatisfy Cicero; who thought him too cold and remi(s 
6 in bis ſervice ; and fancied, that it flowed from ſome ſecret reſent- 


* This Cæcilius, Aticus's L uncle, was a famous churl and uſurer, 
te (ſometimes mentioned in Cicero letters) who adopted Atticus by his 
« will, and left him three fourths of his eſtate, which amounted to 80090 1. 


e ſterling. He had raiſed this great fortune by the favour'chiefly of La- 


ce cullus, whom he flattered to the laſt with a promiſe of making him 
« his heir, yet left the bulk of his eſtate to Atticus, who had been very 
c obſervant of his humour; for which fraud, added to his notorious 
<« avarice and extortion, the mob ſeized his dead body, and dragged it in- 
ce famouſly about the ſtreets. Val. Max. vii. 8. Cicero, congratulating 
&© Atticus upon his adoption, addreſſes his letter to Q. Cæcilius, N, F. 
« Pemponianus Atticus, For, in aſſuming the name of the adopter, it was 


« uſual to add alſo their own family name, though changed in its ter- 


% mination, as from Pomponius to Pomponianus, to preſerve the memary 


ce of their real extraction: To which ſame added alſo the larnamns, as 
0 Ces does in the preſent caſe,” Ad Att. iii, 20. 
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” tion; which though he obtained, as well by his 


on interceſſion as by Pompey's letters, yet it 


« ſeems to have been with certain limitations, 


« not ene to Cicero F or, on Sextiuss re- 


ment, for FRO neuer . from FG in his flouriſhing 

& condition, any beneficial proofs of his friendſhip. In order, there- 
«*'fore, to rouſe his zeal, he took occaſion to promiſe him, in 
one of his letters, that, whatever reaſon he had to complain 


< on that ſcore, it ſhould all be made up to him, if he lived 


« to return: ¶ fortune, ſays he, ever reſlorò me to my Country, 


« 7 foall be my Hecial care, that you, above all my friends, 


« gave cauſe to rẽoice at is: Aud bo hitherto, I confeſs, you have 
« reaped little bentfit from my kindneſs, I will manage ſo far fir 
« zbe future, that whenever 1 am reſtored, you ſhall find yourſelf 


| + 4 2; dear to me as my brother and my child en. If I have been 


Ibid. 20. 


_ Melm. 
Vol. 1. p. 
25 1 — | 


& wanting therefore in any duty to you, or rather, fince T have 


been wanting, pray pardon me; for I have been much more 
"wi wanting to myſelf. But Atticus begged of him to lay aſide all 


c ſuch fancies, and aſſured him, that there was not the leaſt 
* ground for them; and that he had never been di iſguſted by ary 
&« thing, which he had either done, or neglected to do for him; in- 
« treating him to be perfectly eaſy on that head, and to de- 
„% pend always upon his beſt ſervices, without giving himſelf 


© the trouble ever of reminding him.” 


Cicero's letters to Termntia (fo excellently well tranſlated into 


_ Englifb by Mr. Melmoth mention the cordial zeal of Piſo for his 


father-in-law, and acquaint us more perfedly than any hi- 
ſtorian can do, with PSY ſtate of Cicero's mind in the time of his 
baniſhment. 

Mr. Melmoth, in a note on the firſt of Ginn, writes thus : 
The following letters to Terentia were written in Cicero“ 
« exile, and will prove, either that he was a philoſopher only 
sin ſpeculation, or that philoſophy itſelf pretends to more than 


„it has power to perform. Perhaps they will prove both: 


4 For as, on the one hand, they diſcover the moſt unmanly de- 
« jection of ſpirit; fo it is certain, on the other, that much 


c weaker minds have been able, with the aſſiſtance of better 


« principles, to * with fortitude, far ſeverer trials.” 
4 turn 


The Roman Hiſtory. 
turn to Rome, when he drew up the copy of a 
* law, which he intended to propoſe upon his en- 


BOOK TL ,LET TER VET 


To Terentia, to my deareſt Tullia, and to my Son. 


4 Ir you do not hear from me ſo frequently as you might, it 
« js becauſe I can neither write to you, nor read your letters, 
« without falling into a greater paſſion of tears than I am able 


L to ſupport: For, though I am at all times, indeed, com- 


<< pletely miſerable, yet I feel my misfortunes with a particular 


_ « ſenſibility upon thoſe tender occaſions. 


« Oh! that I had been more indifferent to life! Our days 


„would then have been, if not wholly unacquainted with ſor- 
* row, yet by no means thus wretched. However, if any 
hopes are ſtill reſerved to us of recovering ſome part, at leaſt, - 
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„Ep. Fam. 
- xiv. Ep. 


Ea. Græv. 


« of what we have loſt, I ſhall not think that I have made 


„ unalterably fixed —— Ah! my deareſt Terentia, if we are 


* utterly and forever abandoned by thoſe gods whom you have 


1 altogether ſo imprudent a choice. But, if our preſent fate is 


* fo religiouſly adored, and by thoſe men whom I have fo faith- 


fully ſerved, let me ſee you as ſoon as poſſible, that I may 


have the ſatisfaction a breathing out ” laſt depart ing figh 
in your arms. | 
J have ſpent about a fortnight at this place, with my 


friend Marcus Flaccus. This worthy man did not ſcruple to 


t exerciſe the rites of friendſhip and hoſpitality towards me, 


© notwithſtanding the ſevere penalties of that iniquitous law 


© againſt thoſe who ſhould give me reception. May I one day 


have it in my power to make him a return to thoſe generous - 


t ſervices, which I ſhall ever moſt gratefully remember, 


I am juſt going to embark, and purpoſe to paſs through 


«© Macedonia in my way to Cyzicum. And now, my Teren- 
*© tia, thus wretched and ruined as I am, can I intreat you un- 
der all that weight of pain and ſorrow with which, I too 


well know, you are oppreſſed, can I intreat you to be the 
<< partner and companion of my exile? But muſt I then live 


without you? I know not how to reconcile myſelf to that 


hard SY unleſs your preſence: at Rome may be a 
0s | 1 trance 
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means of pets my return : if any hopes of that kind 


„ ſhould indeed ſubſiſt. But ſhould there, as I ſadly ſuſpeck, 


1 «« yourſelves muſt conſider : For, as to my own part, I am 


«© be abſolutely none; come to me, I conjure you, if it be 
«« poflible ; For never can I think myſelf completely ruined, 


« whilſt I enjoy my Terentia's company. But how will my 
« deareſt daughter diſpoſe of herſelf ? A queſtion which you 


* utterly at a loſs what to adviſe, At all events, however, that 
« dear unhappy girl muſt not take any meaſures that may hin- 
der her conjugal repoſe, or affect her in the good opinion 
* of the world. As for my. fon —— let me not at leaſt be 


_ * deprived. of the conſolation of folding him for ever in my 
„arms. But I muſt lay down my pen a few moments: My 
tears flow too faſt to ſuffer me to proceed. | 


Jam under the-utmoſt ſolicitude, as F know not "RY 
ther you have been able to preſerve any part of your eſtate, or 


„(what I ſadly fear) are cruelly robbed of your whole fortune. 
„I hope Pi will always eontinue, what you repreſent him 
** to be, entirely ours. — As to the manumiſſion of the ſlaves, 


41 think you have no occaſion to be uneaſy. For, with re- 


« card to your own, you may only promiſe them their liberty as 
«they ſhould deſerve: it: But, excepting Orphens, there is 


none cf them that have any great claim to this favour. As to 


„mine, I told them, if my eſtate ſhould be forfeited, I would 


give them their freedom, provided ] could obtain the con- 


* tirmation of that grant: But if I preſerved my eſtate, that they 
« ſhould all of them, excepting only a few, whom I particu- 


« larly named, remain in their preſent condition. But this 


„ is a matter of little-conſequence. 
With regard to the advice you give me at keeping up my 


* ſpirits, in the belief that I ſhall again be reſtored to my 


<*<.country; I only wiſh that I may have reaſon to encourage fo 


deſirable an expectation. In the mean time I am greatly mi- 


<< ſerable, in the uncertainty when I ſhall hear from you, or 


% what hand you will ind to convey your letters. I would have 
; «© waited nnn but the maſter of the ſhip, on 


* (1 icero 
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Cicero greatly diſliked it, as being too general, v. R. 6% t 
yy and without che menten even of his name, not Þ* 1 i 

394 Conſ. if 


& of his eyes made him in capable of rendering me any ſervice. 
e, Or „Nothing can equal the good offices I receive from Salluſtius. 
une. « Peſcennius likewiſe has given me ſtrong marks of his affection, 
him 4 And IT hope he will not fail in his reſpect allo to you. Sica 
ves, « promiſed to attend me in my exile: But he changed h's mind, 
re- and has left me at this place. 
ty as * intreat you to take all poſſible care of your health: And 
e is <« be aſſured, your misfortunes more ſenſibly affect me than my 
8 to * own, Adieu, my Terentia, thou moſt faithful and beſt of 
ould cc wives! Adieu. And thou, my deareſt: daughter, together 
on- « With that other conſolation of wy life, my dear fon, I bid 
they « you both moſt tenderly farewell. 
icu- 5 Brunduſum *, * _ _ * Brindiſt. 
this . 
my BOOK J. LETTER VII. + Ep. Fam. 
| n A 
bas 1 7 0 my deareſt T, ullia, and to my Son. „ 5 Fw EEG 
mi- « In AGINE not, my Terentia, that I write longer let:ers to 
or ic others than to yourſelf: Be aſſured, at leaſt, it ever I do, it 
ave _« is merely becauſe thoſe I receive from them require a more 
on 9. varticular anſwer. The ark of it is, 1 am always at a 


< to loſe the preſent opportunity of failing. 


« For the reſt, let me conjure you in my turn, to bear i op | 


& under our afflictions with as much reſolution as poſſible. Re- 
member that my days have all been honourable ; ; and that [ 
* now ſuffer, not for my crimes, but my virtues. No, my 


„ Terentia, nothing can juſtly be imputed to me, but that 1 


© ſurvived the loſs of my dignities. However, if it was more 
e agreeable to our children that I ſhould thus live, let that re- 
< flection teach us to ſubmit to our misfortunes with chear- 
« fulneſs; inſupportable as upon all other conſiderations they 
would undoubtedly be. But, alas! whilſt I am endea- 


< youring to keep up your ſpirits, I am | utterly unable to pre- 


<< ſerve my own ! 


« T have ſent back the faithful Phileterus : As . weakneſs | 


| no * | 


which I am going to embark, could not bs prevailed upon —— 
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The Roman Hiſtory. © Book IX. 
te providing ſufficiently either for his dignity or 
« the reſtitution of his eſtate; fo that he deſires 
* Atticus to take care to get it amended, 


„ loſs what to write: And as there is nothing in the preſent 
* dejection of my mind that I perform with greater reluc- 
* tance in general, ſo I never attempt it with regard to you 


and my dearett daughter, that it does not coſt me a flood of 


« tears: For how can I think of you without being pierced 
<< with grief in the reflection, that I have made thoſe completely 


' © miſerable whom I ought, and wiſhed, to haye rendered per- 


«* tealy happy? And I ſhould have rendered them fo, it I 
e had acted with leſs timidity. | 

« Piſo's behaviour towards us, in this {389 of our afflic- 
&* tions, has greatly indeared him to my heart: And I have, 


as well as I was able in the preſent diſcompoſure of my 


* mind, both acknowledged his good ofiices, and exhorted him 
5 to continue them. h 

* perceive you depend much. upon the new Tribunes : | 
And, if Pompey perſeveres in his preſent diſpoſition, I am in- 


I clined to think your hopes will not be diſappointed ; though, 
© I muſt confeſs, I have ſome fears with reſpe& to Craſſus. 


* In the mean while I have the ſatis faction to find, what indeed 


** T had reaſon to expect, that you act with great ſpirit and 


< tenderneſs in all my concerns. But I lament it ſhould be 
*© my cruel fate to expoſe you to ſo many calamities, whillt 


 * you are thus generouſly endeavouring to eaſe the weight of 


% mine. Be aſſured it was with the utmoſt grief I read the 
* account which Publius ſent me of the opprobrious manner in 
which you were dragged from the temple of Ye? * to the 
« office of Valerius. Sad reverſe indeed! That thou, the 
*« deareſt object of my fondeit deſires, that my Terentia, to 


„hom ſuch numbers were wont to look up for relief, ſhould 


be herſelf a ſpectacle of the moſt affecting diſtreſs! And 


that I, who have iaved ſo many others from ruin, ſhould 


% « "oa" had taken . in the temple of Yea, but was for- 
* cibly dragged out from thence by the directions of Cladius, in order to be 


Fo 0 at a ara. office el her ee 8 effects. 5 Mr. Roſs. 
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In the mean while, en the 28th of October, I. K. e- 


s eight of the Tribunes jointly offered to the * 


e have ruined both N and my N by my own indiſ- 
« cretion : 


Chr. 
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« As to what you mention with regard to the area "FEI to 


* my houſe, I ſhall ne ver look upon myſelf as reſtored to my 


country, till that ſpot of ground is again in my poſſeſſion. 


* But this is a point that does not depend upon ourſelves. Let 


% me rather expreſs my concern for what does; and lament 
4e that, diſtreſſed as your circumſtances already are, you ſhould 


engage yourſelf in a ſhare of thoſe expences which are incurred 


upon my account. Be aſſured, if ever I ſhould return to Rome, 


5c T ſhall eaſily recover my eſtate : But, ſhould fortune continue 
<« to perſecute me, will you, thou dear unhappy woman, will 


* you fondly throw away, in gaining friends to a deſperate 


<« cauſe, the laſt ſcanty remains of your broken fortunes ? I 


„ conjure you then, my deareſt Terentia, not to involve 


« yourſelf in any charges of that kind: let them be borne 


* by thoſe who are able, if they are willing, to ſupport the 


« weight. In a word, if you have any affeQion for me, let 


not your anxiety upon my account injure your health, 


“ which, alas! is already but too much impaired. Believe 


1% me, you are the perpetual ſubject of my waking and ſleeping 


thoughts: and, as I know the aſſiduity you exert in my 


* behalf, I hade a thouſand fears leſt your ſtrength ſhould not 


a be equal to ſo continued a fatigue, I am ſenſible, at the 


<< ſame time, that my affairs depend entirely upon your aſ- 
<« ſiſtance; and therefore, that they may be attended with 
< the ſucceſs you hope, and ſo zealouſly endeavour to obtain, 
« let me earneſtly entreat you to take care of your health. 


« I know not whom to write to, unleſs to thoſe who firſt 


« write to me, or whom you particularly mention in your 


* letters. As you and Tullia are of opinion that I ſhould 


* not retreat farther from 7zaly, I have laid aſide that deſign. 


Let me hear from you both as often as poſſible, particularly 


« if there ſhould be any fairer proſpeR of my return. Farewell, 


ye deareſt objects of my moſt mer affection. Farewell. * . 


T, beſalonica, Oct. 5. 


V. R. 69 5. 


Ad Att. 
lil. 20. 
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cc "YO a law in his favour. But Cicero was 
“ much more diſpleaſed with this, than with the 

BOOK I. LETTER VIL 
| To Terentia, to my deareſt Tullia, and to my Son. ' 
401 . by the letters of en of ren as wal 


«© as from general report, that yon diſcover the greateſt for- 


< titude of mind, and that you ſollicit my affairs with unwearied 
ec application. Oh, my Terentia, how truly wretched am I, 


4 to be the occaſion of ſuch ſevere misfortunes to fo faithful, 


< ſo generous, and ſo excellent a woman And my deareſt 
<<. Nullia too! That ſhe, who was once ſo happy in her 

4 father, ſhould now derive from him ſuch bitter ſorrows! But 
* how ſhall I expreſs the anguiſh I feel for my little boy! 
ho became acquainted with grief as ſoon as he was ca- 


DD * pable of any reflection. Had theſe afflictions happened, as 


4 you tenderly repreſent them, by an unavoidable fate, they 


| « would have fat leſs heavy on my heart. But they are alto- 


* oether owing to my own folly, in imagining I was loved 


„Where I was ſecretly envied, and in not joining with thoſe 


« who were ſincerely deſirous of my friendſhip. Had I been 


_ <6. poverned, indeed, by my own ſentiments, without relying ſo 


* much on thoſe of my weak or wicked adviſers, we might 
u, my Terentia, have been happy. However, fince my 
friends encourage me to hope, I will endeavour to reſtrain 


«© my grief, leſt the effects it may have on my health ſhould 
* ditappoint your tender efforts for my reſtoration. I am ſen- 


« ſible, at the ſame time, of the many difficulties that muſt 


_ < be. conquered ere that point can be effected; and that it 


<« would have been much enſier to have maintained my poſt 
< than it- is to recover it. Nevertheleſs, if all the Tribunesare 


in my intereſt; if Lentulus is really as zealous in my cauſe 


40 as he appears; and if Pompey and Caeſar likewiſe concur with 


<< him in the ſame. n Nu reh _ _ purge aye de- 


„ ſpair; 
* 


« With mW to our ſlaves, I am FOI to at as our 


. « friends, you tell me, adviſe. As to your concern in reſpect 


'4.t> the plague which broke out roy” it is entirely ceaſed : 


« law 


\ 


X. _ Chap The Roman Hzyory. 44.3 


fas .. e law drawn up by Sextius : It conſiſted of three Y.R.695. 
he « articles; the firſt of which re/tored him only to Es ou 
1 394 Conſ. 


« And I had the good fortune to eſcape all infection. How- - 
ever, it was my deſire to have changed my preſent ſituation - 

for ſome more retired place in Epirus, where I might be 

« ſecure from Piſo and his ſoldiers, , But the obliging Plancius _— 
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vell „ was unwilling to part with me; and ſtill indeed detains me 

for- here with the hope that we may return together to Rome. If 

Ted 4 ever I ſhould live to ſee that happy day; if ever I ſhould 

1 1, a be reſtored to my Terentia, to my children, and to myſelf, 

ful, 4% ſhall think all the tender ſolicitudes we have ſuffered, during 

reſt * this ſad ſeparation, abundantly repaid. 

her Nothing can exceed the affection and humanity of Pio 

But 4 behaviour towards every one of us: And I wiſh he may re- 

oy! « ceive from it as much ſatisfaction as I am perſuaded he will 

ca- « honour. !] was far from intending to blame you with re- 

a8 « ſpe& to my brother: but it is much my deſire, eſpecially 

hey as there are ſo few of you, that you ſhould live together 

to- „in the moſt perfect harmony. —— I have made my ac- 

ved » knowledgment where you deſired, and acquainted the per- 

ofe « ſons you mewn, that you hes informed me of their ſer- 

een 6 VICES. 

r ſo  » 4 As © the elite you propoſe to ſell; alas! my dear 

ght | t Terentia, think well of the conſequence : Think what would 

my a become of our unhappy bay, ſhould fortune Gill continue 

ain „„ perſecute us. But my eyes ſtream too faſt to add more: 

uld * nor would I draw the ſame tender flood from yours. I will 

en- oh only ſay, that, if my friends ſhould not deſert me, I ſhall be 

uſt  * in no diſtreſs for money: And if they ſhould, the money 

it « you can raiſe by the ſale of this eſtate will little avail. ®» 

olt * ] conjure you then by all our misfortunes, let us not abfo- _ 
 --. | e lutely rain our poor boy, who is well nigh totally undone © | Ml 
uſe already. If we can but raiſe him above indigence, a mo- - BB 
ith „ derate ſhare of good fortune and merit will be ſufficient to 1 
de- open his way to whatever elſe we can wiſh him to obtain. 
© Take care of your health, and let me know by an expreſs : 

bur * how your negotiations proceed, and how affairs in general 

ect | « ſtand, —— My fate muſt now be ſoon determined. 1 ten- 

d: : « derly ſalute my ſon and daughter, and bid you all farewell.“ 
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« His former rank, but not to his eſtate: The ſe- 
* cond was only matter of form, to indemniſy the 


P. S. I came hither not only as it is a free city, and much 
in my intereſt, but as it is ſituated likewiſe near to 1talj. 
„ But, if I ſhould find any inconvenience from its being a 
town of ſuch great Telos I ſhall remove ä and 


1 give you due notice. 


O0 4 LETTER 2 9 8 
To Teretia. 1 


« I received three letters from you by the hands of Arifto- 
& critus, and have wept over them, till they are almoſt defaced 
* with my tears. Ah! my Terentia, I am worn out with grief: 
Nor do my own perſonal misfortunes more ſeverely torture 
my mind, than thoſe with which you and my children are 

oppreſſed. Unhappy indeed as you are, I am infitely 


= more ſo; as our common afflictions are attended with this 


i 2ppravating circumſtance to myſelf, that they are juſtly to be 


< imputed to my imprudence alone. 7 oxght, moft undoubtedly, 


* either to hate avoided the danger by accepting the commiſſion 
* which was offered me; or to have. repelled force by force, or 


*© Eravely to have periſhed in the attempt: Whereas nothing 
„ could have been more-unworthy of my character, or more 


| pregnant with miſery, than the ſcheme which I have purſued. 


« { am overwhelmed therefore, not only with ſorrow, but 
with ſhame: Yes, my Terentia, I bluſh to reflect that I did 
not exert that ſpirit I ought for the ſake of /o excellent a wife 
& and ſuch amiable children. The diſtreſs in which you are all 


* equally involved, and your own ill ſtate of health in particu- 


« lar, are ever in my thoughts: As I have the mortification at 


the ſame time to obſerve, that there appear but ſlender hopes : 
„ of my being recalled. My enemies, in truth, are many; while 


4 thoſe who are jealous of me are almoſt innumerable : And though 
* they found great difficulty in driving me from my country, it 


| auill be extremely eaſy for them to prevent my return.  How- 


* ever, as long as you have any hopes that my reſtoration 
Sad be effected, 1 ne not ceaſe to co - operate with your 
W 


5 Chap. nh. The Roman Hiſtory. . 443 | 
« propoſers of i it : The third enafted, that, if there Y. Accs 


<« was any thing i in it which was prohibited to be — . 


| 5 394 Conſ. 
hs 1 for that purpoſe, leſt my weakneſs ſhould ſeem 
« upon all occakons to fruſtrate every meaſure in my favour. 
An the mean while my perſon (for which you are ſo tenderly 
« concerned) is ſecure from all danger: As in truth I am ſo 
„completely wretched, that even my enemies enemies them- 
« ſelves mult wiſh, in mere malice, to preſerve my life. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I ſhall not fail to obſerve the caution you my 
give me. 


«« I have ſent my ack nowledgments by Dexippus to the per- 
« ſons you defired me; and mentioned at the ſame time, that 
you had informed me of their good offices, I am perfectly 
„ ſenſible of thoſe which Piſo exerts towards us with ſo uncom- 
% mon a zeal; As indecd it is a circumſtance which all the 
* world ſpeaks of to his honour. Heaven grant that I may 
live to enjoy, with you and our children, the common hap- 
<< pineſs of fo valuable a relation! 
The only hope I have now left ariſes from the new Tri- 
„ bunes ; and that too depends upon the ſteps they ſhall take 
* in the commencement of their office: For, if they ſhould 
*« poſtpone my affair, I ſhall give up all expectations of its ever 
being effected. Accordingly I have diſpatched Ariſtocritns, 
( that you may ſend me immediate notice of the firſt meaſures 
A they ſhall purſue, together with the general plan upon which 
they propoſe to conduct themſelves : I have likewiſe. or- 
« dered Dexippus to return to me with all expedition, and have _ + 
© written to my brother to requeſt he would give me frequear | 
« information in what manner affairs proceed. It is with a view 
of receiving the earlieſt intelligence from Rome, that I con- i 
< tinue at Dyrrachium : A place where I can remain in perfect jk 
« ſecurity, as I have upon all occaſions diſtinguiſhed this city = 
« by my particular patronage. However, as ſoon as I ſhall _ - = 
receive intimation that my enemies are eee it is my | 
_ © reſolution to retire into Epirus. 
In anſwer to your tender propoſal of accompanying me in 
_ * my exile, 1 rather chuſe you ſhould continue in Rome: As 
«Ian ſenſible it is vpon you that the principal burden of .. 
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5e Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
« promulgated by any former law, particularly by 


that of Clodius, or which involved the author 
« of ſuch promulgation in any fine or penalty, in 


« fach caſe it ſhould have no effet. Cicero was 


« ſurprized that his friends could be induced to 
« propoſe ſuch an act, which ſeemed to be againſt 
* him, and to confirm that clauſe of the Clodian 
lau which made it penal to move any thing for 
« him: Whereas no clauſes of that kind had 


ever been regarded, or thought to have any 


« ſpecial force, but fell of courſe when the laws 
« themſelves were repealed : He obſerves, that it 
« was an ugly precedent for the ſucceeding Tri- 


© bunes, if they ſhould happen to have any ſcruples ; 


« my affairs muſt reſt. If your generous negotiation ſhould 


© ſucceed, my return will prevent the neceflity of that journey: 


| A See Midd. Vol. II. p. 148. 


If otherwiſe — but I need not add the reſt. The next letter 
« I ſhall receive from you, or at moſt the ſubſequent one, will 

« determine me in what manner to act. In the mean time I 

« defire you would give me a full and faithful information 
* how things go on: Though indeed I have now more reaſon 
c to expect the final reſult of this affair, than uit norden of . 
6 its progreſs. 

& Take care of your health, I conjure you; aſſuring yourſelf 
« that you are, as you ever have been, the object of my fondeſt 
* wiſhes. Farewell, my dear Terentia! I ſee you ſo ſtrongly | 
before me whilſt I am writing, that I am utterly ſpent with 
« the tears bY have ſhed. Once more, N 5s 


CV. B. About * years after Ciceros return Jihad and 


when he was ſixty-one years of age, he repudiated this 2, 


excellent, this dearly belowed wife, the objet of his fondeſt 


wiſhes, on the pretence of her being peeviſh and expenſive, 
and married a pretty young girl, with a good fortune, to whom | 


4 and 


+» 
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Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
and that Clodius had already taken the advan- 


cc 


e 


« 
6. 


tage of it, when, in a ſpeech to the People, on 
the third of November, he declared that this 
act of the Tribunes was a proper leſſon to their 


ſucceſſors, to let them ſee how far their power 


447 
Ys R. 69 = 
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3 Conf. | 


x 


extended. He deſires Atticus therefore to find 


out who was the contriver of it, and how Nin- 
nius and the reſt came to be ſo much overſeen as 


not to be aware of the conſequences of it. 

The moſt probable ſolution of it is, that 
theſe Tribunes hoped to carry their point with 
lefs difficulty, by paying this deference to Clo- - 
dius's law, the validity of which was acknows- 
ledged by Cato, and ſeveral others of the prin- 
cipal Citizens; and they were induced to make 
this puſh for it, before they quitted their of- 


fice, from a perſuaſion, that, if Cicero was once 


reſtored on any terms, or with what reſtric- 
tions ſoever, the reſt would follow of courſe ; 


and that the recovery of his dignity would ne- 
ceflarily draw after it every thing elfe that was 
wanted; Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible of 


it himſelf on ſecond thoughts, as he intimates 


in the concluſion of his letter: I ſhould be forry, 
s ſays he, to have the new Tribunes inſert ſuch a 
clauſe in their law ; yet let them inſert what they 


« pleaſe, if it will but Paſs, and call me e 1 
0 _— be content with it. 


In this ſuſpenſe of his affairs at E he 
troops, which Pr/o had prepared for his govern- 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great 
| Adder at Theſſalonica. This greatly alarmed 


« him, and made him reſolye to quit the place 


© without 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


« without delay: And, as it was not adviſeable 


to move farther from Italy, he ventured to 


„ come. {till nearer, and turned back again to 


« Dyrrechium: For though this was within the 


«* diſtance forbidden to him by law, yet he had 


* no reaſon to apprehend any danger in a town 


« particularly devoted to him, and which had al- 


« ways been under his ſpecial patronage and pro- 
« teftion. He came thither on the twenty-fifth 
« of November, and gave notice of his removal 
to his friends at Rome, by letters of the ſame 


date, begun at Theſſalonica and finiſhed at Dyr- 
© rachium : Which ſhews the great haſte which 


he thought neceflary in making this ſudden 
1 change of his quarters. Here he received ano- 
ther piece of news, which diſpleaſed him; 
« that, with the conſent and aſſiſtance of his ma- 
« nagers at Rome (and particularly of Atticus) 
« the provinces of the Conſuls elect had been fur- 


niſbed with money and troops by a decree of the 


« Senate ; proviſions which had never before been 


„made until the entrance of the Conſuls into 


office. This diſturbed him extremely, fearing 


leſt the Tribunes elect, who had all profeſſed 


good-will to him, ſhould be offended, becauſe 


they had not been conſulted in the affair, though 


they had undertaken his cauſe, and had deſired 


the power of furniſhing out the Conſuls, merely 
. to have an opportunity of ſecuring them to his 
_ Intereſt ; whereas now, if the new Conſuls had 
a mind to be peryerſe, they might be ſo without 
any riſk ; but, let them be never ſo well diſpoſed, 

they could do nothing without the conſent of the 


Tribunes. 
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ble Tribunes. — Another inconvenience followed rect 
from this meaſure, that the Senate, having bro- , 


. - — 
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a HISTONE „ 7 
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= 1 
to ken through that reſolution which they had taken 394 Conſ. 3 
he in his cauſe, That they would enter into nothing TO = | 
ad till his affair was ſettled, were now at liberty to | 1 
wn proceed to any other buſineſs as rhey pleaſed. i 
al- Cicero nevertheleſs, in his letter to Atticus on this uh 
1 head, adds, It is not however to be wondered 

22 * at, that my friends, who were applied to, ſhould 

val « conſent to it; for it was hard for any. one to 

ne declare openly againſt a motion ſo beneficial to 

yr- the two Conſuls; it was hard, I ſay, to refuſe 

ch any thing to Lentulus, who has always been 

en * my true friend; or to Metellus, who has given 

10- up his reſentments with ſuch humanity ; yet I 

m ; am apprehenſive that we have alienated the 

14- FTribunes, and cannot hold the Conſuls: Write 

ts) me word, I deſire you, what turn this has ta- 

ur- 4 ken, and how the whole affair ſtands; and write 

the with your uſual frankneſs; for I love to know 

en * the truth, though it ſhould happen to be diſa- 

To greeable. The tenth of December.“ = 

ng But Atticus, inſtead of anſwering this letter, or Midd. 

ed rather indeed before he received it, having occa- 

Iſe ſion to viſit his eſtate in Epirus, took his way 

gh thither through Dyrrachium, on purpoſe to ſee 

ed Cicero, and explain to him in perſon the motives 

ly of their conduct. Their interview was but ſhort ; 378, 373. 

his and after they parted, Cicero, upon ſome new 

__ intelligence, which gave him freſh uneafineſs, 

ut ſent another letter after him into Epirus, to call 

nd, him back again: After you left me (ſays he) I my 

he FOUL VIII. 6 | Lreceived 
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« received letters from Rome, from which 1 per- 
« ceive that I muſt end my days in calamity ; and 
to ſpeak the truth (which you will take in good 


part), if there had been any hopes of my re- 


„turn, you, who love me fo well, would never 


have left the City at ſuch a conjuncture: But : 
J ſay no-more, leſt I be thought either ungrate- 
ful, or deſirous to involve my friends too in my 


„ruin. One thing I beg; that you would not 


fail, as you have given your word, to come to 


« me, wherever I ſhall happen to be, before the 


« firſt of January.“ 
While he was thus perplexing himfelf with 


perpetual fears and ſuſpicions, his caufe was pro- 


ceeding very profperouſly at Rome, and ſeemed 


to be in ſuch a train, that it could not be ob- 
ſtructed much longer: For the new Magiſtrates, 


who were coming en with the new year, were 


all, except the Pretor Appius, ſuppoſed to be his 


friends; while his enemy Clodius was ſoon to re- 
ſign his office, on which the greateſt part of his 


the purſuit of Cicero; or conſented even to recall 


power depended: Clodius was ſenſible himſelf of 


the daily decay of his credit, through the ſuperior 


influence of Pompey, who had drawn Czfar away 
from him, and forced even Gabinius to deſert 
him: ſo that, out of rage and deſpair, and the 


deſire of revenging himſelf on theſe new and more 
powerful enemies, he would willingly have dropt 


him, if he could have perſuaded Ciceros friends 


pro . 
66 - 


and the Senate to join their forces. with him 
againſt the Triumvirate. For this end he produced 


Bibulus and the other Augurs in an Aſſembly of 
6 TT de 


# Co 
1 oo 1 GT fone ues a av as. * 


him, conſecrated his whole eſtate. 


Chap. ii, The Roman Hiftory. 

the People, and demanded of them, whether it WAS 
not unlawful to tranſact any public buſineſs, when 
any of them were taking the Auſpices? To which 
they- all anſwered in the affirmative. Then he 
aſted Bibulus, whether he was not actually obſerv- 
ing the heavens as often as any of Cæſar's laws 
were propoſed to the People? To which he an- 
ſwered in the affirmative : But, being produced a 


ſecond time by the Prætor Appius, he added, that 
He took the Auſpices alſo, in the ſame manner, at 
the time when Clodius's act of adoption was con- 
But Clodius, while he gra- 
tified his preſent revenge, little regarded how 
much it turned againſt himſelf ; but inſiſted, that 


firmed by the People : 


all Cœſar's acts ought to be A by the Se- 
nate, as being contrary to the Auſpices ; and on that 
condition declared publicly, that he himſelf would 


bring back Cicero, the guardian of the . on 


his own ſboulders. 
In the ſame fit of revenge he fell upon the 


| Conſul Gabinius; and in an Aſſembly of the 


People, which he called for that purpoſe, with 
his head veiled, and a little altar and fire before 
This had been 
ſometimes done againſt traiterous Citizens; and, 
when legally performed, had the effect of a con- 


fiſcation, by making the place and effects ever 
after ſacred and public: But in the preſent caſe 


it was conſidered only as an act of madneſs; and 
the Tribune Ninnius, in ridicule of it, conſecrated 


Clodiuss eſtate in the ſame form and manner, 


that, whatever efficacy was aſcribed to the one, 


the other might juſtly challenge the ſame, 


„ All 
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All the ten new Tribunes had ſolemnly pro- 
miſed to ſerve Cicero; yet Clodius found means to 
corrupt two of ho S. Attilius Serranus, and 
Numerius Quinctius Gracchus, by whoſe help he 
was enabled ſtill to make head againſt Cicero's 


party, and retard his reſtoration ſome time longer: 


But P:/o and Gabinius, perceiving the ſcene to 


be opening apace in his favour, and his return 


to be unavoidable, thought it time to get out of 


his way, and retire to their ſeveral governments: 


So that they both left Rome, with the expiration 


of their year; and Pro fer out for Macedoma, 


Y.R. 696. 


| Poit Red. 


ad Quir. 5. 


Gabinius for Syria. 
On the firſt of January, — new Conſul Len- 
tulus, after the ceremony of his inauguration, and 
his firſt duty paid, as uſual, to religion, entered 
directly into Ciceros affairs, and moved the Senate 


for his reſtoration, while his collegue Metellus 


Pro Sext. 
32. 


deglared, with much ſeeming candour, that, 


though Cicero and he had been enemies, on account 
of ther different ſentiments in politics, yet he would 


give up his reſentment to the authority of the Fa- 


Ibid. 34. 


thers, and the intereſt of the Republic. Upon 
which, L. Cotta, a perſon of Conſular and Cenſo- 
rien rank, being aſked his opinion firſt, ſaid, 


That nothing had been done againſt Cicero 
© apreeably to right, or law, or the cuſtom of 
« their anceſtors: That 70 Citizen could be driven 


&« out of the City without a trial *, and that the 
60 People could not condemn, nor even try a man 


x This ſeems to be a db plea for Cicero, who had ot Gi 
tizens to death woithout fal. ; | | 
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« ries: That the whole was the effect of violence, 


* turbulent times, and an oppreſſed Republic: 


That, in fo ſtrange a revolution and confuſion 
« of things, Cicero had only ſtept aſide, to pro- 


vide for his future tranquillity, by declining 
the impending ſtorm ; and, ſince he had freed 


* the Republic from no leſs danger by his ab- 


© ſence than he had done before by his preſence, 
ce that he ought not only to be reſtored, but to be 
„ adorned with new honours : That what his 


% mad enemy had publiſhed. againſt him was 


drawn ſo abſurdly, both in words and ſenti- 


% ments, that, if it had been enacted in proper 


form, it could never obtain the force of a law: 


“That, ſince Cicero therefore was expelled by 


no law, he could not want a law to reſtore him, 


50 but ought to be recalled by a vote of the Se- 
nate. Pompey, who ſpoke next, having 


highly applauded what Cotta had ſaid, added, 
That, for the ſake of Cicero's future quiet, 
„and to prevent all farther trouble from the 


& ſame quarter, it was his opinion, that the Peo- 


c“ ple ſhould have a ſhare in conferring that 


453 


56. 
393 Cnc 


grace, and their conſent be joined to the au» 


6 thofity of the Senate.” After many others 


had ſpoken likewiſe with great warmth in the 


defence and praiſe of Cicero, they all came una- 


nimouſly into Pompey's opinion, and were pro- 
ceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus, 
the Tribune, roſe up and put a ſtop to it; not 


flatly interpoſing his negative, for he had not the 
aſſurance to do that, againſt ſuch a ſpirit and una- 
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nimity of the Senate, but deſiring only a night” 3 
time to conſider of it. This unexpected interrup- 


tion incenſed the whole Afﬀembly ; ſome re- 


proached, others entreated him; and his father- 


in-law Opp:us threw himſelf at his feet, to moye 
him to deſiſt :- But all that they could get from 
him, was a promiſe to give way to the decree the 
next morning; upon which they broke up. But 
X's Wien ſays Cicero, employed the night, not, 


people fancied he would, in giving back the 


oy 33 he had taken, but in making a better 


bargain, and doubling his price ; for the next | 


morning, being grown more hardy, he abſolutely 
prohibited the Senate from proceeding to any act. 
This conduct of Serranus ſurprized Cicero's 


friends, being not only perfidious, and contrary 


d. 


3 
Sext. 
Is 36, 37» 


to his engagements, but highly ungrateful to Ci- 
cero ; who, in his Conſulſhip, had been his pep] 


- encourager and benefactor. 


The Senate however, though hindered at- pre- 


ſent from paſſing their decree, were too well 


united, and 100 ſtrongly ſupported, to be baffled 


much longer by the artifices of Cladius; and 


having reſolyed to propound a law to the People 
for Ciceros reſtoration, they appointed the twen- 
ry-ſecond of the month for the promulgation of 
it. When the day came, Fabricius, one of Ci- 


ceroꝰ Tribunes, marched out with a ſtrong guard, 1 


before it was light, to get poſſeſſion of the Roſtra: 
But Clodius was too early for him; and, having 


ſeized all the poſts and avenues of the Forum, 
Was prepared to give him a warm reception: He 


had 


# 
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his Adileſbip, to which he was now pretending, B. 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appius; 
and with theſe well armed, at the head of his 


flaves and dependents, he attacked Fabricius, 
killed ſeveral of his followers, wounded many. 
more, and drove him quite out of the place; and 


happening to fall in at the ſame time with Ciſpius, 


another Tribune, who was coming to the aid of his 


collegue, he repulſed him alſo with a great ſlaughter. 
The gladiators, heated with this taſte of blood, 
opened their way on all fides with their ſwords in 


queſt of Quintus Cicero, whom they met with at 


laſt, and would certainly have murdered, if, by the 
advantage of the confuſion and darkneſs, be had 


not hid himſelf under the bodies of his flaves and 
freedmen, who were killed around him, where he 
lay concealed till the fray was over. The Tri- 


455 


had purchaſed ſome gladiators for the ſhews of v. R. 696. 
Bef. wy r. 


56. 
395 5 Con, 


bune Sextius was treated ſtill more roughly: For, 


being particularly purſued and marked out for de- 


 ſeruttion, he was ſo deſperately wounded as to be 
 teft for dead upon the ſpot ; and eſcaped death, 
only by feigning it: But while he lay in that con- 
dition, ſuppoſed to be killed, Clodius, reflefting 


that the murder of a Tribune, whoſe perſon was 
ſacred, would raiſe ſuch a ſtorm as might occaſion 


his ruin, ont 4 ſudden reſolution to kill one of his | 


own Tribunes, in order to charge it upon his ad- 


verſaries, and to balance the account by making 


Both fides equally obnoxious. The victim doomed 
to this -ſacrifice was Numerius Quinctius, an ob- 
: {cure fellow, ra 


raiſed to this dignity by the caprice 
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of the multitude, who, to make himſelf the more 
popular, had aſſumed the ſurname of Gracchus : 
But the crafty clown, ſays Cicero, having got ſome 
bint of the deſign, and finding that his blood was 
to wipe off the odium of Sextius's murder, diſguiſed 
himſelf preſently in the habit of a muletier, the ſame . 
in which he came to Rome, and with a baſket upon 


His head, while ſome were calling out for Numerius, 
others fer Quinctius, paſſed undiſcovered by the 


confuſion of the two names: But he continued in 


' this danger till Sextius was known to be alive. 


According to the account of this day's tragedy, 


- the Tiber and all the common ſewers were filled 
with dead bodies, and the blood wiped up with 
Jpunges in the Forum, where fuch heaps of ſlain 


Pro Mil. 
27. 
Parad. 4. 


3 
Reſp. 27 


had never before been ſeen but in the civil diſſen- 


fons of Cinna and Octavius. 


Clodius, fluſhed with this victory, et fire with 
his own hands to the Tem ple of the Nymphs, where 
the books of the Cenſors and the public regiſters of 
the City were kept, which were all conſumed with 
the fabric itſelf. He then attacked the houſes 


of Milo the Tribune, and Cæcilius the Pretor, 


Pro Sext. 
$9 


with fire and ſword; but was repulſed in both 


attempts with loſs: Milo took ſeveral of Appius's 


| gladiaters priſoners, who, being brought before the 
Senate, made a confeſſion of what they knew, and 
were ſent to jail ; but were preſently releaſed by 
Serranus. Upon theſe outrages, Milo impeached 


Clodius in form, for the violation of the public 


peace. But the Conſul Metellus, who had not yet 


abandoned him, with the Frater Appius, and the 


Tri bune 
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Tribune Serranus, reſolved to prevent any proceſs 
upon it; and by their edicts prohibited either the 
criminal himſelf to appear, or any one to cite him. 


Their pretence was, that the Quæſtors were not 


yet choſen, whoſe office it was to make the allatment 
of the Judges, while they themſelves kept back the 
election, and were puſhing Clodius at the ſame 


time into the &Ædileſbip; which would ſcreen him 


of courſe for one year from any proſecution. 


Milo, therefore, finding it impracticable to bring 
him to juſtice in the legal method, reſolved to 


oppole force to force, and for this end purchaſed 
a band of gladiators, with which he had daily 
ſkirmiſhes with him in the ſtreets. It was much 


457 


V. R. 696. 


— Vä 
Pro Sext. 


8 


to his honour (ſays Cicero ridiculouſly enough) 


Republic, whoſe preſervation depends upon 
MINE J. 

This obſtruction given to Cicero's return made 
the Senate only the more reſolute to effect ir : 
They paſſed @ ſecond vote, therefore, that no other 


buſineſs ſhould be done till it was carried; and to 


prevent all further tumults, and inſults upon the 


Magiſtrates, ordered the Conſuls to ſummon all + 
Pro Sext. 


the people of Italy, who wiſhed well to the State, 
to come to the aſſiſtance and defence of Cicero, 
This drew a vaſt concourſe to Rome from all parts 
of 1taly, where there was not a corporate town of 
any note, which did not teſtify its reſpect to Ci- 


| cero by ſome public act or monument. Pompey 


7 Honori ſummo M;loni noſtro nuper fuit, quod gladiatoribus 
emptis Reipub. cauſa, quz ſalute noſtra continebatur, omnes 


was 


that he bought gladiators for the defence of the 


Poſt. Red. 


in Sen. 3. 


Ibid. 9. 
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| Pro Sext, 
54, 56. 
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RD v. k. 656. was at Capua, acting as chief Magi/trate of his 


new colony, where he ref ded in perſon at their 
making à decree to Cicero's honour, and took the 
trouble likewiſe of viſiting all the other colonies and 
chief towns in thoſe parts, to appoint them a day 
of general rendezvous at Rome, to aſſiſt at the 


pomulgation of the law. 


Lentulus, at the ſame time, was entertaining 


the City with ſhews and ſtage- plays, in order to 


keep the People in good humour, whom he had 
called from their private affairs in the country to 
attend the public buſineſs. The ſhews were ex- 
hibited in Pompey's Theatre, while the Senate, 
for the convenience of being near them, was held 
in the adjoining temple of Honour and Virtue, built 
by Marius out of the Cimbric ſpoils, and called, for 


that reaſon, Marius's monument: Here, according 


to Ciceros dream &, a decree now paſſed in proper 
form for hia reſtoration; when, under the joint in- 
fluence of thoſe deities, Honour, ſays he, was done 
to Virtue; and the monument of Marius, the pre- 


ſerver of the empire, gave ſafety to his country- | 
| man, the defender it. 


2 Cicero, at the time of his flight, being lodged i in the villa 
of a friend, had a morning: dream, which, when he awaked, 
(about eight o'clock) he told to thoſe . him: That, as 
ic he ſeemed to be wandering diſconſolate in a lonely place, C. 

4 Marius, with his faſces wreathed with laurel, accoſted him, 
4% and demanded why he was ſo melancholy ; ad when he an- 
« ſwered, that he was driven out of his country by violence, 
Marius took him by the hand, and, bidding him be of good 


* courage, ordered the next Lictor to conduct him into his 
„ monument; telling him that there he ſhould n ſafety.” 
De Diwvin. i. 28. ; 


| Chodius | 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
Clodius had ſtill the courage and addreſs to 


| hinder this decree of the Senate from paſſing in- 
to a law: He took all occaſions of haranguing 
the multitude againſt it, and uſed to demand of 


them aloud, whether they would have Cicero re- 


ſtored or not: upon which his mercenaries, ſays 


Cicero, anſwering with low feeble voices. ¶ /em:- 
vivi vocibus] in the negative, he inſtantly de- 


_ clared the propoſal to be rejected by the Roman 


People. But the Senate, aſhamed to ſee them- 
ſelves thus baffled, reſolved to take ſuch meaſures 
in the ſupport of their decrees, that it ſhould nor 


be poſſible to defeat them. Lentulus therefore 
ſummoned them into the Capitol on the twenty- | 
fefth of May; where Pompey began the debate, 
and renewed the motion for recalling Cicero; and 

ina grave and elaborate ſpeech, which he had 


prepared in writing and delivered from his notes, 


gave him the honour of having ſaved his Country. 


All the leading men of the Senate ſpoke after 


him to the ſame effect; but the Conſul Metel- 


lus, notwithſtanding his promiſes had been acting 


Midd. p. 
291. 


Poſt Red. 
in Sen. 10. 


Pro Set. 
61. 


hitherto a double part; and was all along the 


chief encourager and ſupporter of Clodius : When 
Servilius, therefore, a Conſular, who had been 


honoured with a Triumph and the Cenſorſhip, , 


roſe up, he addreſſed himſelf to his kinſman Me- 


tellus, and, haying laid before him the glorious 


acts of his anceſtors, together with the excellent 


conduct and unhappy fate of his brother Celer, 
Crcero's friend, (ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned 


by his wife, the ſiſter of Clodius) preſſed him ſo 


earneſtly, and in ſuch moying terms, to concur 


with 


Ibid. 62. 
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with the Senate in their preſent meaſures, that 
he could not hold out any longer, but, with tears in 
bis eyes, gave himſelf up to Servilius, and profeſſed 


all future ſervices to Cicero; in which he proved 


very ſincere, and from this moment aſſiſted his 
collegue in promoting Ciceros reſtoration :'So that 


in a very full houſe of 417 Senators, when all the 


 . Magiſtrates were preſent, the decree paſſed wit h- 


Midd. 


393 · 


Poſt Red. 
ad Quir. 7. 


out one diſſenting voice but Clodius's. It is pro- 
bable that the two Tribunes, who had hitherto 


been Ciceros enemies, were induced by Metellus's 
change of conduct to ceaſe their 828 and 


acquieſce. 
The Conſul e aſſembled the Senate 
again the next day, to concert ſome effectual 


method for preventing all farther oppoſition, and 


getting the decree enacted into a law: But, be- 
fore they met, he called the People to the Ro/tra, 
where all the principal Senators in their turns 
repeated the ſubſtance of what they had ſaid be- 
fore in the Senate, in order to prepare them for 
the buſineſs of the day : Pompey particularly ex- 
erted himſelf in the praiſe of Cicero; declaring, 


that the Republic owed its preſervation to him, and 


that their common 2 afety was connected with his; 
exhorting them to defend and ſupport the decree of 
the Senate, the quiet of the City, and the fortunes 
of a man who had deſerved ſo well of them: That 


this was the general voice of THE SENATE 3 of 


THE KNIGHTS; of all Italy; and, laſtly, that it 


was his own verng. 4 and ſpecial requeſt to them, 


|  nohich 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
which he not only defired, but nn. them to 


grant. 


When the Senate afterwards met, they pro- 


ceeded to ſeveral new and vigorous votes, to fa- | 


cilitate the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 
Firſt, That no Magiſtrate ſhould preſume to 9 


the auſpices, ſo as to diſturb the Aſſembly of the 
People, when Cicero's cauſe was to come before 


. R. 696. 
Bef. Chr. 


56. 
395 Cons. 


Pro Sext. 
60, 61. 


them : And that if any one attempted it, he ale ” 


be treated as a public enemy. 

Secondly, That if, through any violence or * 
ſtruction, the law was not ſuffered to paſs, Cicero 
ſhould then be at liberty to return without any far- 
ther authority. 


Thirdly, 7. hat public e foould be given to 


all the people of Italy who came to Rome for Ci- 


ceroꝰs defence ; and that they ſhould be defired to 
come again on the day when the ſu Mages of the 


People were to be taken. 


Fourthly, That thanks ſhould be given likew if 


to all the ſlates and cities which had received and 


ance with them; and that the Roman generals, 


and all who Sad command abroad, ſhould be or- 


 dered to protect his life and ſafety. 


Ihe law, now prepared for Ciceros reſtora- 
tion, was to be offered to the ſuffrage of the Cen- 
turies; where a decree of the Senate was previ- 


 . entertained Cicero; and that the care of his perſon | 
_ ſhould be nbd to all foreign nations in alli- 


Midd. 
395. 


ouſly neceſſary to make the act valid: In the pre- | 
ſent caſe there ſeem to have been four or five ſe- 


veral decrees provided at different times, which 
* + had 
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Y.R. -$96. had all been fruſtrated by the intrigues of Clodius 


Bef. 
= 


395 "Conf. 


2 Midd. 
. 397+ | 


and his friends; but theſe laſt votes proved ef- 
fectual; Cladius being. left ſingle in the oppoſi- 


tion after Mete/lus dropt him; for even his bro- 


ther Appius choſe to be quiet: Nevertheleſs it 
was above two months from the laſt decree before 


Ciceros friends could bring the affair to a general 


vote, which they effected at laſt on the fourth of 
Auguſt. The Aſſembly was held in the field of 
Mars, for the more convenient reception of a 
great multitude, and Cicero, after ſixteen months 
exile, was recalled by the unanimous ſuffrage of 
all the Centuries. | 

« This, ſays Ciceros Engliſo Hiſtorian *, was 
4 one of the laſt genuine acts of Free * ang 


one of the laſt efforts of PusLic LisgexTY, 


nr exerting itſelf to do honour to its patron and 
« defender : for the union of the Triumvirate had 


4 already given it a dangerous wound; and the 
_ © diflenſion, which not long after nſucd, entirely 
_ © deſtroyed it. By which words it would ſeem, 
that, in the hiſtorian's opinion, the Triumuiral 

League did not deſtroy Public Liberty; or, at leaſt, 


that Rome, even under the domination of the Tri- 


: umvirs, was ſometimes free; ſeeing it was free 
when the People recalled Cicero from baniſuj- 


ment; though it had been enſlaved the year be- 
fore, when, under the domination of the ſame 


Triumrirate, the People baniſhed him: For in 


the midſt of all his jep, on his return home, he could 


not help grieving, he ſays, within himſelf, to re- 
ect that a City, ſo Rs to the defender of its 
5 


— 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hifory. 
liberty, had been . n en/laved and "ſy 
preſſed. 


One cannot help paufing a while, lays the FI 


« hiſtorian a little before, to reflect on the GREAT 
* IDEA Which theſe facts imprint of the character 
and dignity of Cicero; to ſee ſo vaſt an empire 
« in ſuch a ferment on his account, as to poſtpone 
all their concerns and intereſts, for many months 
« ſucceſhively, to the ſafety of a ſingle Senator, 


« who had no other means of exciting the zeal, 
or engaging the affections of his Citizens, but 
* the genuine force of his perſonal virtues, and 


« the merit of his eminent ſervices : As if the 
« Republic itſelf could not ſtand without him, but 


v. R. 696. 


Midd. 
394. 


< muſt fall into ruin, if he, the main pillar of it, 


_ © was removed; whilſt the greateſt monarchs on 


* earth, who had any affairs with the People of 
« Rome were looking on, to expect the event, un- 
« able to procure any anſwer or regard to what 
* they were ſolliciting, till this affair was decided. 
< Ptolemy, the King of Agypt, was particularly 
affected by it, who, being driven out of his king- 


Poſt Red. 


in Sen. 3. 


dom, came to Rome about this time, to beg help 


* and protection againſt his rebellious ſubjects; 
but, though he was lodged in Pompey's houſe, it 


vas not poſſible for him to get an audience, ll 
= Cicero's cauſe was at an end. ; 


Now, with regard to this unavo:dable pauſe 
and the GREAT IDEA on which the hiſtorian re- 
flects, I ſhall once more refer the reader to the 


paſſage above tranſcribed from Mr. Bayle *, 
Moſt certainly this ſhining piece of -oratory 1 


* Vid. ape 
p- ad 


City and in its neighbourhood : So that, accord- 
ing to what is ſaid by the hiſtorian himſelf in an- 


Ad Att. 
: iii. 26. | 


The Roman Hilo. Book IX. 
rien de ſolide. The fact was plainly this: The 
” Burn Triumvirs, who, to puniſh Cicero's inconti- 
nence of ſpeech, gave him up to the fury of his 
enemy, and ſuffered him to be baniſhed, did now 


call him home again to puniſh the inſolence of 


Cladius, who affected an independency on thoſe 
who had hitherto been his ſupport. 


If there be any thing i in the tranſaction which 
ſhould excite wonder, it is, that a man of ſuch 


rare talents and tranſcendent merit as our elo- 


quent Conſular, who is ſuppoſed ro have been 
moſt unjuſtly baniſhed for well-doing, could not, 
by the ſollicitation of all his friends, obtain a re- 


ſtoration, even after his cauſe was favoured by 


the Triumvirs, the two Conſuls, the whole Senate, 


and eight of the Tribunes, until, through the in- 
fluence of all theſe, ſuch multitudes of voters 


flocked to Rome from the remote parts of Italy, as 
were ſufficient to outvote thoſe who reſided in the 


other part of his work, it was it was impoſſible 


to know, whether the act in Cicero's favour had 
paſſed regularly by the genuine ſuffrage of the 


People. Vid. Midd. Vol. I. P- 21. and vid. fupra, 
Vol. VII. p. 231. 


Cicero had reſolved to came home, in virtue of : 
the Senate's decree, whether the law had paſſed 
or not; but perceiving, from the accounts of all 


his friends, that it could not be defeated any 


3 he embarked for Italy on the fourth of 
Auguſt, the very day on which it was enacted, 


: = landed the next * at Brunduf Tum, where 


. ; | he 
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he found his daughter Tullia already arrived to 
receive him. He took up his quarters again with' 
his old hoſt Lenius Flaccus, and here in four days 


he received from Rome the welcome news, that 


the law was actually ratified by the People, with 
an incredible zeal and unanimity of all the Cen- 
turies. This obliged him to purſue his journey 


without delay. The fame of his landing, and pro- 
greſs towards the City, drew infinite multitudes 
from all parts to ſee him as he paſſed, and con- 
gratulate him on his return: So that the whole 


road was but one continued ſtreet from Brundu- 
um to Rome, lined on both ſides with crowds of 


men, women, and children; nor was there a Pre» 
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fecture, town, or colony, through Italy, which did 


not decree him ſtatues, or public honours, and 
ſend a deputation of their principal members to 


pay him their compliments: That it was rather 


leſs than the truth, as Plutarch ſays, what Cicero 
himſelf tells us, zhat all Italy brought him back 


upon its ſhoulders. [Nor can this appear in any 


degree wonderful, if we conſider, that, when Con- 


ſul, he had, in Pompey's opinion, pręſerved, not 
only the Roman empire, bur, the whole globe of 


the earth a.] 

The modern hiſtorian, ſo often cited above, tele 
us, that © Cicero's return was truly, what he him- 
« ſelf calls it, the beginning of a NEW LIFE to him; 
8 which was to be governed by new maxims, and 


ll — or adduxi in eam voluntatem, ut in 1 Serato, 


non ſemel ſed {zpe, multisque verbis hujus mihi ſalutem im- 


perii, atque orbis terrarum . 4 Att. lib. 1. 80 : 


19. 
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. Te Ribian Hiſtory. Bock Ix. 


An. 696. «a new kind of policy, yet ſo as not to forfeit his 
<6. * OLD CHARACTER. He had been made to feel 
395 bent in what hands the weight of power lay, and 
«what little dependence was to be placed on the 
help and ſupport of his ariſtocratical friends: 
3 Pompey had ſerved him on this important occa- 
| ſion very ſincerely, and with the concurrence 
© alſo of Ce/ar, ſo as to make it a point of grati- 
* tude, as well as prudence, to be more obſervant 
| of them than he had hitherto been: The Se- 
V nate, on the other hand, with the Magiſtrates, 
| | * and the honeſt of all ranks, were zealous in his 
( cauſe; and the Conſul Lentulus, above all, 
« feemed to make it the ole end and glory of his 
___ * adminiſtration.” The uncommon conſent of op- 
« poſite parties in promoting his reſtoration drew 
ProPlanc. * upon him @ variety of obligations, which muſt 
TY needs often claſh and interfere with each other, 
and which it was his part ſtill to manage ſo, 
« 2s to make them confiſtent with his honour, his 
private and his public duty: Theſe were to be 
the ſprings and motives of his new LIFE, the 
* hinges on which his future eonduct was to turn; 
and to do juſtice ſeverally to them all, and aſſign 
© fo each ts proper eight and meaſure of influence, 
L required his utmoſt {kill and addreſs.” 
. Another ingenious writer deſcribes, in colours 
in ine ſomewhat leſs favourable, the NEW LIFE which. 
Cicero entered upon at this time. 
4 It was the caſe of this great man, as of many 
* others, that his glory would have been brighter, 
if his life had been ſhorter. Had he died im- 
ee "oy 3 no ſtain had 
5 1 remained 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. | 
remained upon his memory. But it cannot be 
concealed, that his ſucceſs elated him too much,“ 


% and that he expected, on quitting his office, to 
© be the foul of the public deliberations, and to go- 


« vere the State by his counſels. His baniſhment 


dejected him entirely; and his return did not 


* reinſtate him in that ariſtocratical conſtaney; by 


„which he had acquired fo much honour, He 
* was reduced to ſubmit to the yoke, make his 


court for a while to Wannen As e 


the ſlave of Ceſar.” . 

Of the court which he Ke to l we 
have a ſpecimen in his ſpeech to the People oz 
the ſixth of * two mW aſton has return 
home. 80 v 

On the Hab he had, in he fine profelled his 
PEERS to that auguſt Aſſembly in general, 
and to each Magiſtrate by name. The number 


of his private friends was to great to make it 


Palſſible for him to enumerate or thank them all, ſo 


Fig! 


f. Chr. 
865 
395 Conſ. 


— 


—_* 
— 
* 
* 


Miad 402. 
Pro Pianc. 
30. 

Pot. Red. 


in Sen. 12. 


that he confined himſelf to the Mag iftrates, with 


exception only to Pompey, whom, for the eminence 


of his character, though at preſent only a private 


man, he took care to diſtinguiſh by a perſonal 
addreſs and compliment. But as Lentulus was the 


firſt in office, and had ſeryed him with the greateſt 
affection, ſo he gives him he fir/? ſpare. of his 


praiſe ; and, in the overflowing of his gratitude, 


ſtiles him the 8 10 and the god #7 bus N life and 


Fortunes. 


The next day he paid Ss thanks ro * . 
ple in a ſpeech from the Raſtra, where he cele- 


brated the particular merits and ſervices of his 


H h 2 Principal 


Ibid. 4. 


468 
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v. R. 696. prigelpat: friends, eſpecially of Pompey, whom he 


Bef. Chr. 
6. 


395 Conſ. 
ä 


declares to be the greateſt man for virtue, wiſ- 
dom, glory, wwho was then li ving, or had lived, or 
ever would Hue; and that it was but barely 
Poſſible, ſcarce lawful, for one man to owe to ano- 


tber fo much, as on this occaſion, be owed to him b. 


Midd. P: 
405. 


his affair being happily over, the Senate had 
leiſure again to attend to public buſineſs; and 
there was now a caſe before them of a very urgent 
nature, which required a preſent remedy; an un- 


uſual ſcarcity of corn and proviſions in the City, 


which had been greatly increaſed by the late con- 
courſe of people from all parts of J/taly on Ci- 
cero's account, and was now felt very ſeverely by 
the poorer ſort, who began to grow clamorous. 
Clodius, to create freſh trouble to Cicero, charged 
the calamity to his ſcore, and employed a num- 
ber of young fellows to run all night about the 
ſtreets and make a lamentable outcry for bread, 
calling upon Cicero to relieve them from the fa- 
mine to which he had reduced them. Metellus 
having ſummoned the Senate to the Temple of 
Concord, Clodius's mob crouded thither; but hap- 
pening to meet with Metellus in the way, they 
preſently attacked him with volleys of ſtones, 
and the Conſul was wounded. For the greater 
ſecurity, he immediately adjourned the Senate 


0 into che on; nog The leaders of this rabble 


* Ca. . vir omnium qui ſunt, e ern prin- 
cepzs virtute, ſapientia ac gloria. Huic ego homini,. Qvi- 
2 tantum debeo, cr antum hominem homini n vix fas 
Fo Ra. ad N. . 


1 * 7 ? F I 
> 1 : 4 
* . 
| were 


evil. 


Chap. ii, The Roman Hiſtory. 
were NM. Lollius and M. Sergius; the firſt had, 
in Clodius's Tribunate, undertaken the taſk of 


killing Pompey ; Sergius had been captain of 


the guard to Catiline. But Clodius, encouraged 


by this hopeful beginning, put himſelf at their 


head in perſqn, and purſued the Senate into the 


Capitol, in order to diſturb their debates, and hin- 


der their providing any relief for the preſent 
But the People themſelves, ſeeing 
through his deſign, were ſo provoked at it, hat 


they turned univerſally againſt him, and drove bim 


out of the field with all his mercenaries ; when, per- 


ceiving that Cicero was not preſent in the Senate, 
they called out upon him by name, with one voice, 
and would not be quieted till he came in perſon to un- 
dertake their cauſe, and propoſe ſome expedient 2 


their relief. He had kept his houſe all that day, and 


reſolved to do ſo, till be ſaw the iſſue of the tumult; 
but when he underſtood that h mob was repulſed 
and diſperſed, and that his preſence was univerſally 


required, by the Conſuls, the Senate and the whole 


People, he came to the Senate-houſe in the midſt of 


their debates, and, being preſently aſked © his opi- 
nion, propoſed, that Pompey ſhould be engaged to 


undertake the province of reſtoring plenty to the Cily; 


and that, to enable him to do it effeftually, be ſhould 
be inveſted with an abſolute porver over all the 
Public ſtores and corn-rents of the empire. The mo- 
tion was readily accepted, and a vote imme- 
diately paſſed, that a law for that purpoſe ſhould 
be offered to the People. Except or gt and 


Veni expectatus multis jam n dictis, rogatus hi 


2 nn! dixi Reipub. ſaluberrimam, ibi neceſſariam 


Hh 3 Afranius 


Ibid. 7. 


Ad Att. 


IV. 1. 


bid. 


40 


The Raman Hifbry. Book IX. 


v. R. 696: re all the Conſular Senators were abfent! 


Sow 26464 


They pretended to be afraid of the mob; but 


395 Ces. the real cauſe was their unwillingneſs to concur 


in granting this commiſſion to Pompey. The 
Confuls carried the decree with them into the 
Roftra, and read it to the People ; who, on the 


mention of Cicero's name, in which it was drawn, 


gave an univerſal ſhout of applauſe; upon which, 
at the defire of all the Magiſtrates, Cicero made 


a ſpeech to them, ſetting forth the reaſons and 


neceſſity of the decree, and giving them the hope 
of a ſpeedy relief, from the vigilance and autho ; 


rity of Pompgy. The abſence, however, of the 


_ - Conſular Senators, who were the principal mem- 


Ibid. 2. 


bers of the Houſe, occaſioned ſome cenſure: Ir 


was ſaid, that the Senate's vote had not been 


free ; chat it had been extorted by fear; and 
the very next day a motion was made to revoke 
the decree : but, though all the Conſular Sen- 

tors were then preſent, the motion was unani- 
mouſly rejected; and the Conſuls were ordered to 


draw up a law, by which the whole adminiſtration 


of the corn and proviſions of the Republic was 
"gran 
of chaſing fifteen Lieutenants to aſſiſt him in it. 


to Pompey for five years, with a power 


This furniſhed Clodius with freſh matter for 


0 Scclaiming againſt Cicero, whom he charged with 


ingratitude towards the Senate, which had always 


Veen firm to him, and which be now deſerted, in order 

3 to. pay bis court to a man who had betrayed bim 

11. Adding, 'that be 4vas ſo hilly as not to know bis 
oon Arengtb and credit in the City, and how able 
2 be was 16 maintain bis e without the help of 
W . | Des | 


be. 
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Chap. ii. De Roman Hiſtory. 
Pompey. Cicero defended himſelf by WP. 4 * g 


That they muſt not expect, now that he was 
© reſtored, to deceive him by the ſame arts where- 


477 


Y.R.696. 
—_ Chr. 


395 Cent. | 


by they had ruined him before, raiſing jealouſies 


between him and Pompey; that he had ſmarted 
for it too ſeverely already, to be caught again 
* in the ſame ſnare; thar, in decreeing this com- 


* miſſion to Pompey, he had diſcharged both his 


private obligation to a friend, and his public 
* duty to the State; that thoſe who grudged all eu. 
* traordinary power to Pompey, muſt grudge the 


victories, the triumphs, the acceſſion of dominion 


and revenue, which their former grants of this 
* fort had procured to the empire; that the ſucceſs 
* of thoſe ſhewed what Fruit they were to expect 
« from this d.“ 

How extenſive an authority ſoever this law , 
conferred on Pompey, he or his creatures were 


not ſatisfied with it; for Meſſius, one of the Tri- 


bunes propoſed n le to give him the additional 
power of raiſing what money, fleets, and armies 


EY Dom. 


he thought fit; with a greater command through 


all rhe provinces than their proper renden had 
in each. Our Conſular Law, ſays Cice 


Nee modeſt; that of Meſſius ju uferable : Pom- 


* pey declares for the firſt ; all bis dependants are 


fer the fecond. The Conſulars exclaim with in- 
* dignation againſt it: I hold my peace; and the 
* rather as the Pontifices have decreed nothing get 


concerning my houſe ©.” 


18 3 this is not the language of a true Bere 


abu Pontifces reſponderunt. Ad Att. iv. 1. 
Hh * Cicero 


Nos tacemus; et eo magis, quod de domo noſtra nihil 
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C revier, 


Jom. xii. 


Midd. 410. 
Ad Att. 
iv. 2. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


Cicero does not tell us which of the two laws 


rn But Dio, in comparing the command 


which was given to Pompey on this occaſion, with 
that which he had in the war againſt the pi— 
rates, gives us reaſon to believe that it was the 
law of Meſſius, 


Pompey named Cicero for his firſt Lieutenant, 


declaring that he ſhould conſider him as a ſecond 
ſelf, and act nothing without his advice. Cicero 


accepted the employment, on condition that he 


Plut. in 
Pump, 


might be at liberty to uſe or reſign it at plea- 


ſure, as he found it convenient to his affairs: And 
he ſoon after quitted it to his brother, and choſe 
to continue in the City, where he had the plea- 


ſure to fee the end of his law effectually an- 


ſwered; for the credit of Pompey's name imme- 


diately reduced the price of proviſions in the 


market; and his vigour and diligence in proſe- 


and 


cuting the affair eſtabliſhed at r a ee 
| Plenty. 


Cicero was reſtored to his former dignity, but 
not to his former fortunes, nor was any ſatisfac- 


tion yet made to him for the rujn of his houſes 
Eres: A full reſtitution indeed had been 
decreed, but was teibrved to his return; which 
came now before the Senate to be eres and 
ſettled by public authority, where it met ſtill 


Vith great obſtruction. The chief difficuſty was 


about his Palatin houſe, which he valued above 


all the reſt, and which Clodius for that reaſon 
had contrived: to alienate, as he hoped, irretriev- 


. by e the fabric, and dedicating 


@ Ten ple 


poke treaſon of its maſter, Vid. Vol. VI. V. of R. 632. 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiftory. 473 
a Temple upon the area to the goddeſs LIBERTY ; Y-R-696. 


| 5 Bef. Chr. 
where, to make his work the more complete, he 36 


pulled down alſo the adjoining portico of Catulus f, 395 Cont: 
that he might build it up anew, of the ſame order 
with the Temple; and by blending the public 

with private property, and conſecrating the whole 


to religion, might make it impoſſible to ſeparate 


or reſtore any part to Cicero; fince a conſecration, 


legally performed, made the thing conſecrated 


unapplicable ever after to any private uſe. 
The affair was to be determined by the college Midd. p. 
of Prieſts, who were the judges in all caſes re- hens 


lating to religion: For the Senate could only 


make a proviſional decree, that, i the Prieſts Ad Att. 
diſcharged the ground from the ſervice religion, 


then the Conſuls ſhould take an eſtimate of the da- 


mage, and make a contract for rebuilding the whole 
at the public charge, ſo as to reſtore it to Cicero 
in the condition in which he left it. The Prieſts 
therefore of all orders were called together on 


the laſt of September, to hear this cauſe, which 


Cicero pleaded in perſon before them : They DeHaruſp. 
were men of the firſt dignity and families in the Nn CxFo 
Republic; and there never was, as Cice tells yiqa. p. 


us, ſo full an appearance of them in any cauſe 42 
ſince the foundation of the City: He reckons 


up nineteen by name, a great part of whom 
were of Conſular rank. The queſtion, on which 
the cauſe ſingly turned, WAS about the efficacy of 


f This portico was built on the ſpot where Falvius Flaceus ProDom, 
formerly lived, whoſe houſe was publicly demoliſhed for the ſup- 38. 


the 


2 
V. R. 696. 


Pro 


Dom. 


13, 14, 15, 
16, 47. 


Vid. 


tupr, 


p- 434. 


Midd. p. 
413. 


De 


Leg. 


iii. 18. 
285 ſupra, 
414 
: Niidd. P» 

415. 


had utterly prohibited. 6 
to ſpeak of the dedication of the Temple, he 
« gbſerves that the Goddeſs LisErxTY, to which 


' The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
the pretended conſecration of the houſe, and the de- 
dication of the Temple: Toſhew the nullity there- 
fore of this act, he endeavours to overthrow the 


foundation of it, © and prove Clodiuss Tribu- 
'* nate to be originally null and void from the in- 


validity of his adoption, none of the conditions of 


« a regular and legal adoption having been ob- 


ſerved in his caſe — that, if the adoption was ir- 


regular and illegal, the Tribunate muſt needs be 


« ſo too, which was entirely built upon it: But 
granting the Tribunate to be valid, becauſe ſome 


eminent men would have it ſo, yet the act made 
« afterwards for his baniſhment could not poſſibly 
be conſidered as a law, but as a privilege only 


made againſt a particular perfon ; which the 
« ſacred laws and the laws of the Twelve Tables 
When he comes 


« it was dedicated, was the known ſtatue of a ce- 
« Jebrated ſtrumpet, which Appius brought from 


Greece for the ornament of his Ædileſhip: And, 
L upon dropping the thoughts of that Magiſtra- 


pro Dom. 


37» 


38. 43. 


45+ 49+ 54» 


5 5. 


© cy, gave it his brother Clodius to be advanced 
„into a Deity : That the ceremony was per- | 
formed without any licence, or judgment ob- 
4 rained from the college of Prieſts, by the ſingle 
* miniſtry of a raw young man, the brorher-in- 


law of Clodius, who had been made Prieſt but 


* few days before; a meer novice in his buſi- 
„ neſs, and forced into the ſervice : But if all had 


« been tranſacted regularly, and in due form, 
+ that it could not poſſibly have any force, as 
being 


2 


n 


| 
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4 


475 


being contrary to the ſtanding laws * the Re- v. R. 596. 


public: For there was an old Tribunician law, 
made by Q Papirius, which prohibited the con- 


* ſecration of houſes, lands, or altars, without 
4 the expreſs command of the People; which was 


not obtained, nor even pretended, in the pre- 
« ſent caſe : That great regard had always been 


* paid to this law in ſeveral inſtances of the 


« oravyeſt BOY. ” which he cited, and then pro- 
ceeded « that, after all this, it was to no 
„put to mention, that the dedication was not 
performed with any of the ſolemn words and 
« rites which ſuch a function required; but by 
* the ignorant young man before mentioned, 
without the help of his collegues, his books, or 


* any to prompt him: Eſpecially when Clodius, 


« who directed him, that impure enemy of all 


* men, as well as the man among women, huddled 


over the whole ceremony in a blundering pre- 


« cipitate manner, faultering and confounded in 
« ſelf, doubring, fearing, heſitating, and perform- 


* cred books preſcribed: Nor is it ſtrange,” Tays 
he, © that, in an act ſo mad and villainous, his 
8 aridaGouliicts could not get the better of his 
fears: For what pirate, though never ſo bar- 
* barous, after he had been plundering temples, 
„when, pricked by a dream or ſcruple of reli- 

gion, he came to conſecrate ſome altar on a de- 


Bef. Chr. : 


* religion, who often acted the woman among 


mind, voice, and ſpeech ; often recalling him- 


ing every thing quite contrary to what the ſa- 5 


4 ſert ſhore, was not terrified in his mind, on be | 


ing 165050 to appeaſe that Deity by his prayers 
* whom 


476 >... Mi "ROAR Hz i: Fw IX. : 
Y-R. 696. * whom he had provoked by his ſacrilege 7 ? In 


Bet. Chr. 
12 „What horrors then, think you, muſt this man 


| 192 Ca « needs be, the plunderer of all temples, houſes, 
i and the whole City, when, for the expiation 
* of ſo many impieties, he was wickedly conſe- 

- * crating one ſingle altar?” Then {for to ſwear 
falſely was, by habitude, become eaſy to the Ora- 
id. pr. tor *] he makes a ſolemn invocation and appeal 
. 4. to all the Gods, who peculiarly favoured and pro- 
tected that City, to bear witneſs to the integrity 


of his zeal and love to the Republic, and that, 


in all his labours and ſtruggles, he had conſtantly 
Preferred the public benefit to his own; and con- 
cludes wich committing the juſtice of bis cauſe to 
the judgment of the venerable bench. 


Ad Att, 
IV. + "ov 


what Cicero had alleged about the force of the 
Papirian law, viz. that if he, who. performed the 


office of conſecration, had not been ſpecially aut ho- 


riaed and perſonally appointed to it by the People, 


then the area in queſtion might, without any ſcru- 


ple of religion, be reſtored to Cicero. This, tho 
it ſeemed ſomewhat evaſive, was ſuſſicient for 


Ciceros purpoſe; and his friends congratulated 

him upon it, as upon; a clear victory; while Clodius 
| interpreted! it ſtill in favour of himſelf; and, be- 

ing produced into the Roſtra by his brother Ap- 


. Pius, acquainted the People, that the Prieſts had 
at given judgment for him ; but that Cicero was pre- 
paring to recover poſſe 77 jon by force, and exhorted 
them therefore to follow him and Appius in the 


= defence of their liberties, Buy: his e made 


1 


The ſentence of the Prieſts turned wholly on 


ts, a 1 ak Aw a _ wal : 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hilory. 


no impreſſion on the audience; ſome wondered Y. YR. 696. 


at his impudence, others laughed at his fally, and 


about it, till the Conſuls, by a decree of the Senate, 
had contracted rf rebut Lai n * how Rte W Ca- 
tulus. 


477 


wy ad 


Cicero reſolved not to trouble himſelf or the People 395 Gol. 


The Senate met the next my in a full Houſe, Ad Att. 


to put an end to this affair; when Marcellints, 


one of the Conſuls elect, being e called upon to 
ſpeak firſt, addreſſed himſelf to the Prieſts; and 


iv. 2. 


de efired them to give an account of the grounds and 
meaning of their ſentence : Upon which, Marcus 
Lucullus 8, in the name of the reſt, declared, that 


the Prieſts indeed were the judges of religion, but 
the Senate of the law; that they therefore had 


determined only what related to the point of reli; igion, | 


and left it to the Senate to determine whether any 
obſtacle remained in point of law: All the other 


Prieſts ſpoke largely after him in favour of Ci- 
cero's cauſe: When Clodius roſe afterwards to 
| ſpeak, he endeavoured to waſte the time ſo as to 


hinder their coming to any reſolution that day; 
but, after he had been ſpeaking for three hours 


ſucceſſively, the Aſſembly grew ſo impatient; and 


made ſuch a noiſe and hiſſing, that he was forced 
to give over: Vet, when they were going to paſs 


a decree in the words of Marcellinus, Serranus 


* The Gn "IOM Male died this year. He kad 


eee e Flee OO: 


fallen mad ſome ſhort time before; but it is not known whe- 


| ther it was a natural diſeaſe, or the effect of ſome liquor given 


bim by one of his freedmen. Pla. i in Lac. 


4 


verſal 


479 


The Roman. 2 Book IX; 


F. R. 696. verſal indignation; and a freſh debate began, at 
1 Chr. the motion of the two Conſuls, on the merit of the 
ST. Tribune interceſſian; when, after many warm 
ſpeecbes, they came to the following vote; * That 


© Was the reſolution of the Senate, that Ci- 
« cero's houſe ſhould be reſtored to him, and Ca- 


ak to Me, s portico rebuilt, as it had been beforez and 


Ibid. 


#pon clearing the ground, and demoliſhing what 


* that his vote ſhould be defended by all the Ma. 
« oiſtrates; and if any violence or obſtruftion was 
« affered to it, that the Senate would look upon 
* jt as offered by him who had interpoſed his 
« negative.” This ſtaggered Serra nus, and the 


late farce was played over again; his father threw 


himſelf at his feet, to beg him to deſiſt; he de- 
fired a night's time; which at firſt was refuſed, 
bur, on Ciceros requeſt, granted; and the next 


day he revoked his negative, and, without farther 
oppoſition, ſuffered the Senate to paſs a decree, 


that Ciceros damage ſhould be made good to him, 


and his houſes rebuilt at the public charge. 


The Conſuls began preſently to put the de- 
cree in execution; and having contracted for 
the rebuilding of Catulus s portice, ſet men to work 


had been built by Clodius: But as to Ciceros build- 
ings, it was agreed to take an eſtimate of his 


damage, and pay the amount of it to himſelf, to 


be laid out according to his own fancy: In which 
his Palatin houſe was valued at fixteen thouſand 
pounds ; his Tuſculan at four thouſand; his For- 
mian 25 at two thouſand. This was a very de- 
ficient Valuation; for the Palatin eee TN colt 

6 him 
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him not long before near twice that f But 
Cicero reſolved to appear ſatisfied with the award, 
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becauſe he perceived, or imagined, that thoſe who 


had yo bis wirr bad 70 mind to let them grow © 


again h 
Bur, vhoogh 5000 el in hier low v va- 


luation of his houſes, he could not reſt till he had 
deſtroyed all the public monuments of his late 


diſgrace. It was inſufferable, that the law of his 
exile ſhould remain, with the other acts of Clodius's 


Tribunate, hanging up in the Capitol, engraved, 


as uſual, on tables of braſs: Watching therefore 
the opportunity of Clodius's abſence, he went to 


the Capitol with a ſtrong body of friends, and, 
taking the tables down, conveyed them to his own 
houſe. This occaſioned a ſharp conteſt in the 


Senate between him and Clodius about the vati- 
dity of thoſe acts; and drew Cato alſo into the 
debate; who, without defending the man, de- 


fended the legality of his Tribunate, and of his 
acts in that Magiſtracy : For otherwiſe his own 


Cyprian commiſhon muſt be deemed null, and all 


he did in virtue of it as done without authority. 
I his created a coldneſs between the two Patriots. 


Dio ſpeaks of a prior attempt by Cicero to take 
away the regiſters, which was defeated by Clo- 


dliius, aſſiſted by his brother Caius, then Pre- 
tor: And that hiſtorian . of bat. | ANGmpE 


i 8 mi Pomponi, iidem, nan, illi, qui miki pennas = 


inciderunt, nolunt eaſdem renaſci—.4 Att: iv. 2. : 
It appears, by Ep. ii. Lib. ii. ad Q. Fr. that thoſe of whom 


Cicero here complains were Pompey and Lentulus, the perſons 


who had been moſt inſtrumental i in his reſtoration, 
made 


Plut, in 
Cic. 
Dio, 100. 
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Y. R. 696. made as in the Conſulſhip of Marcellinus and 
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Philippus, (Y. of R. 697.) when P. Cladius was 
Adile. But Dio's authority is not deciſive for 


the order. of events; and ir is more likely rhat 
Cicero, intoxicated with his proſperity, ſhould ven- 


ture to do this illegal riotous act before the two 


brothers entered on their Magiſtracies, than when, 


they were in office. Be that as it will, it is no 


© wonder that Clodrus's fury, when thus provoked, 


Midd. 

422, 42 35 
24 

iv. 5 3 


carried him to thoſe acts of vengeful Violence 
which are going to be related. | 


Catulus't Portico and Ciceros houſe vole riſing 


again apace, and carried up almoſt to the roof; 


when Cladius, without any warning, led thither, 
on the ſecond of November, a band of armed men, 
1000 demoliſhed the portico, drove the workmen out 
of Cicero's ground, and, with the flones and rub- 


biſh of the place, began to batter Quintus's houſe, 


_ zoith whom Cicero then lived, and at laſt: ſet fire 


fo it; ſo'that the two brothers, with their fami- 


lies, to ſave themſelves, were forced to fly in the 
utmoſt haſte. Milo had already accuſed Clodius 
for his former violences, and reſolved, if poſſible, 
to bring him to juſtice: Clodius, on the other 


hand, was ſuing for the Adileſbip, to ſecure him- 


ſelf, for one year more at leaſt, from any proſe- 


cution: He was ſure of being condemned, if ever 


he was brought to a trial; ſo that whatever miſ- 


chief he did in the mean time was all clear gain, 


and could not make his cauſe che wor le: He now 
therefore gave a free courſe to his natural fury; 
. Was * ſeduring the ſtreers with his in- 

„ | e cendiaries, - 


* 1 N 
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| cendiaries, and threatened fire arid ſword to the 


City itſelf, if an Aſſembly was not called for the 
election of Ædiles. In this humour, about a week 
after his laſt outrage, on the eleventh of Novem- 


48t 


Y.R.696. 
Bef. Chr. 
56. 
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ber, happening to meet with Cicero in the ſacred - 


ſtreet, he preſently aſſaulted him with ones, clubs; 


of the next houſe ; where his attendants, rallying 
in his defence, beat off the aſſailants, and could 
eaſily have killed their leader, but that Cicero 


d willing, he ſays, to cure by diet, rather than 


ſurgery The day On Clodius attacked 


! On this paſſage of Dr. Middleton's ok the Poet-Lanteat 


| (before cited) makes the following remark; If we had not 
* the evidence of Cicero's owri words for this fact, would it 


© be credible ?. But Cicero's behaviour and ſentiments upon the 
* occaſion are almoſt as extraordinary; for though his attend- 
« ants rallied where he was forced to take refuge and beat off 


and drawn ſwords : Cicero was not prepared for 
the encounter, and took refuge in the veſtibule 


Cibberz 


Char. and 
Cond. of 
Cic. ps 


153. | 


ve the aſſailants, and could eaſily have killed their leader, yet [ * 


was willing, ſays he, to cure by diet rather than by ſurgery ; 
f. e. he rather choſe to cut him down with a long ſpeech - 


* than a broad ſword. To be quite grave upon the mat- 
« ter, the fact will plainly ſtand thus; That Clodivs was. as 
40 deſperate a ruffian as ever broke the peace upon the bigh- : 


* way, and Cicero was afraid of him. 
. This being the wretched ſtate of affairs in Pre, how hall 


% we untavel fo Eiter a part of our hiſtory? How came 
5 « this gigantic 


epublic, theſe formidable Romans, that fo 
* ſtrongly governed the world, ſo weakly to govern themlelves ? 
4% That, without regatd to law, juſtice, humanity, or the publio 
4 peace, every licentious leader of a faction might commit 


Whatever convenient outrage his conſcience had a mind to; 
« without ſhame, puniſhment, or ſcarce public notice ? Or if 
21 any notice at all happened to be taken of it, that very no- 


i tice was more aſlaniſhing than the criminal complained of; for 


Vol. VIII. 1 iii, 
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YR. 696. Milo 5 houſe with ſword in hand and lighted flam- 


Bef. . 
| 56. 


beaux, with intent to ſtorm and burn it: But Mil 


— was never unprovided for him; and Q. Flaccus, 
ſullying with a ſtrong band of tour fellows, killed 


ſeveral of his men, and would have killed Clodius 
too, if he had not hid himſelf in the inner part of 
P. Sylla's houſe, which he made uſe of on this oc- 


caſion as his fortreſs. 


The Senate met, on the n to take 
theſe diſorders into conſideration; Clodius did not 
think fit to appear there; but Sylla came, to clear 
himſelf probably of the ſuſpicion of encouraging 


him in the violences, on account of rhe freedom 


which he had taken with his houſe. Many ſe- 


vere ſpeeches were made, and vigorous councils 


propoſed. Marcellinus's opinion was, that Clodius. 


mould be impeached anew for theſe laſt outrages; 


and that no election of ZEdiles ſhould be ſuffered 
till he was brought to a trial: Mio declared, that 


as long as he continued in office, the Conſul Me- 


tellus ſhould make no election; for he would take 


hen at laſt (p. 423.) che Senate were reduced to bear tbe 

public enormities of Chius no longer, they manfully met 

* upon it, and many ſevere ſpeeches were made, and vigorous 
« counſels propoſed ; and what was the end of them? Why, 
« they vigorouſly reſolved. wo adjourn, without cotning to any 
ec reſolution at all in the matter. Now v1D xor THs 
«© GOVERNMENT WANT Aa CKSAA? Yet theſe were the rough 


4 reformers, who have frequently been applauJed for ſacrificing 


the firſt Cæſar to their precious ſeH-abuſed liberty; a worſe 


44 tyranny than his condemned ambition ever wiſhed to impoſe 


upon them. Yet were they not leſs rationally happy for 


4 forty following years, under their ſecond abſolute maſter 
6 Auguſtus than they knew how to make themſelves, when 


<4 of their native liberty. S 
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the auſpices every day, on which an Aſſembly 1. R. 696. 
could be held; but Metellus contrived to waſte Ree, pe 2 
the day in 1 ſo that they were forced to 395 Conf. 

break up without making any decree. Milo was 


as good as his word, and, having gathered a ſu- 
perior force, took care to obſtruct the election; 
though the Conſul Metellus employed all his 


power and art to elude his vigilance, and procure 


an Aſſembly by ſtratagem; calling it to one place 
and holding it in another, ſometimes in the field 
of Mars, ſometimes in the Forum; but Mile was 
ever beforehand with him; and, keenting a con- 


ſtant guard in the field 18 midnight to noon, 


was always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 


obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he 


was taking the auſpices on that day; ſo that the 
three brothers were baffled and diſappointed * ; 
though they were perpetually haranguing a 
labouring to inflame the People againſt thoſe who 


interrupted their Aſſemblies and right of elect- 
ing; where Metellus's ſpeeches were rurbulent, 


Appius's raſh, Clodius's furious. Cicero, who gives 


this account to Atticus, was of opinion © that 


« there would be no election; and that Clodius 


* would be brought to trial, if he was not firſt 


483 


. Chr, 


* From theſe facts it appears, that what is ſaid above, of Midd. y. 


is to be underſtood only in a partial ſenſe; and that his new 
law extended no farther than to hinder the Magiſtrates from 


_ diſſolving an Aſſembly after it was actually convened, and had 
entered upon buſineſs : For it' was ſtill unlawful, we'ſee, to 


convene an Aſſembly while the was in the act of 


1i 2 ; $5 killed 


' Chdiuss repealing the lian and Fufiar laws, and prohibiting 425 
the Magiſtrates from obſtructing the Aſſemblies of the People, 
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hy killed by Milo, which was likely to be his fate: 
“Mile, ſays he, © makes no ſcruple to own it; 
4 being not deterred by my misfortune, and hav- 


ing no envious or perfidious Counſellors about 


him, nor any lazy Nobles to diſcourage him. 
It is commonly given out by the other ſide, that 
< what he does is all done by my advice; but 
© they little know how much conduct, as well as 
* Veourage, there is in this Hero.“ | 

An affair which very much employed the pub- 


lie attention about this time, was the re-eſtabliſh- 


Prideaux, 
Part II. 
p- 422. 


ment of Ptolemy Auletes i on the n 
throne. 

Before Pompey left Afa, there had appeticd 
great diſturbances and revolutions in Egypt. The 


Alexandrians, weary of Alexander their King, 


roſe in mutiny againſt him, drove him out of the 
kingdom, and called to the crown Pfolemy Auletes, 
who was a baſtard ſon of Ptolemy Lathyrus ; for 
Lathyrus left no male iſſue by his wife, but ſe- 


veral by his concubines. Alexander, on his ex- 


Vid. ſupr. 
p. 161, note 


ob; 


pulſion, fled to Pompey, offered him great gifts, 
and promiſed him greater, on condition he would 
undertake his eee : But N refuſed to 


iS This n had uſed himſelf to phe on a fate or pipe | 
called Aulus, and was fo vain of his ſkill therein, that be would 
expoſe himſelf to contend for victory in the public ſhews : Hence 
he had the name of Auletes, i. e. the piper. And he would often 


' imitate the effeminacies of the Bacchanals, and, in a female 


dreſs, dance to the ſame meaſures as they ; and from hence 
he was called Dionyſſus Nees, or the New Bacchus, He is rec- 
koned to have as much exceeded all of his race that reigned 
before him, in the effeminacy of his manners, as his grandfather 
Phyſcon did in ehe wickedneſs of chem. | 
meddle 


1 
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meddle in the matter, it being without the limits 


of his commiſſion. duletes got poſleſhon of the“ 
throne ; bur his title being precarious, he found 


means, by the intereſt of Cæſar and Pompey in the 


485 
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beginning of the Triumvirate, to be declared an 


Ally of the Roman Republic; for which piece of 


ſervice they were to receive no leſs than 1,162,5 0 


pounds. 


While Cato was at Rhodes, in his way to 0 


— prus, Auletes came thither to him. For when the 
Alexandrians heard of the intention of the Ro- 
mans to ſeize Cyprus, they preſſed Auletes to 
demand the reſtoration of that iſland to Egypt, as 
being an ancient appendage of the kingdom; or, 
in caſe of denial, to declare war againſt them. 
Auletes refuſed to do either; and this refuſal, 
joined with what they had ſuffered from him by 

bis exactiens in order to raiſe the money with 
which he had purchaſed the favour of Pompey 

and Cefar; angered them ſo far, that they drove 
him out of the kingdom; and he was then going 


to Rome, there to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of the 


Senate for his reſtoration. On his coming to Cato, 


and entering into diſcourſe with him about his 
affairs, Cato blamed him for quitting that ſtate of 


Prideaux, 


450. 
Plut. in 


Cats 
Dio, I. 
XXXIXs 


honour and happineſs which he was poſſeſſed of . 


in his kingdom, and thus expoſing himſelf to 


the diſgrace, trouble, and contempt, which, as an 
exile, he muſt expect to meet with. And as to 
the help he expected from Rome, he laid before 


him what great gifis and preſents, for the obtain- 
iyg of it, would be extorted from him hy the 


11 e 
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great men of that City, whoſe greedy expecta- 
tions, he freely told him, were ſuch, that, although 
Egypt were to be ſold, the purchaſe- money would 
not be ſufficient fully to ſatisfy them. And 
therefore he adviſed him to return again into 
Egypt, and there make up all differences with his 


people; offering himſelf to go with him to help 
him herein. Ptolemy at firſt approved of the 


advice, and reſolved to be guided by it; but, be- 


ing afterwards difſuaded from it by thoſe, about 


Prid. P» 
45 Ks 
Dio, lib. 


Ibid. I. xĩi. 
a p- 558. 


Plut. in 
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him, he went forward to Rome, where he ſoon 


found, by full experience, all to be true that Cata 
had told him m. 


n The a after Auletes's . not dne 
what was become of him, placed Berenice, his daughter, on the 
throne, for his two ſons were yet very young, which made them 


prefer her. They ſent an embaſſy into Syria, to Antiochus Aſia- 


ticus, who, by his mother Selene, was the next male heir of the 
family, to invite him to come into Fg ypt, and there marry 
Berenice, and reign with her; but the Ambaſſadors, on their 
arrival in Syria, found him juſt dead. 

Underſtanding that Seleucus Cibigſactes, his brother, was ill 


living, they ſent an embaſſy to him with the ſame propoſal, 


which he readily accepted of. Gabinius (who was now come 
into his province) at firſt hindered his going; however, either 


with or without the conſent of the Proconſul, he afterwards _ 


went; but, being a very ſordid and baſe · ſpirited man (of which : 
he had given a ſpecial inſtance in robbing the ſepulchre of 


Alexander of the golden caſe in which his body was depoſited), 


Berenice ſoon grew weary of him, and cauſed him to be ſtran- 
gled, and ſhe afterwards married Archelaus, high-prieft of the 
Moon, the great goddeſs of the Comanians in Pontus: he was 


the fon of that Arcbelaus who had the chief command of 
 Mithridates's forces in Greece, during his firſt war with the 


' Romans; but after chat, et into diſgrace with his maſter, 
fled to them. 
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When the Aletandrians Iearnt that Ptolemy was 
at Rome, they ſent thither- a numerous embaſſy, > 


compaſed of a hundred of their principal Giti- 


zens, to plead their cauſe before the Senate; but 


the King, having notice of this deputation, pro- 


cured ſome of them to be aſſaſſinated on the road, 


others as ſoon as they arrived at Rome; and 


others he ſilenced by proper applications to their 


fears and their avarice. The Senate ordered, 


that Dio, the chief of the embaſſy, an Academic 


philoſopher, ſhould be called and heard. But 


this Dio was ſoon after aſſaſſinated; and Ptolemy's | 


money, aided by the power of e who lodged 
the King in his own houſe, and openly protected 


im, ſtifled this odious affair almoſt intirely. Some 


perſons indeed were brought to a trial, as having 


been concerned in the aſſaſſination. of Dio; and 
this was one of the chief articles of accufation 
againſt Czhus, whom Cicero defended the year 
following. _ Theſe murders, and the notion of the 
King's having bribed all the Magiſtrates, had 


raiſed ſo general an averſion to him among the 


People, that he found it adviſable to quit the City, 
and leave the management of his intereſt to his 
agents. The Conſul Lentulus, who had obtained 
the provinces of Cilicia and Cyprus, whither he 


was preparing to ſet forward, was very deſirous 
of the commiſſion replacing him on his throne ; 


for which he had already procured 2 vote of the 


Midd. p. 
427. 


Senate: The opportunity of a command, almoſt 
in ſight of Eg yyt, made him generally thought wo" 
ey the beſt N to that charge; ; and he 
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was + aſſured of Cicerd's warm e en in follicit- 
ing the confirmation of ir. aa 

Im this ſituation of affairs, the new Tribunes 
entered into their office: Caius Cato, of the ſame 
family with his name-ſake Marcus, was one of the 
number; a bold, turbulent man, of no temper or 


prudence n; yet a tolerable ſpeaker, and One | 


on the fide of the Senate. 


He opened his Magiſtracy by abate loudly 


5 againſt King Ptolemy, and all who favoured him; 8 


eſpecially Lentulus, whom he ſuppoſed to be un- 


der ſome private engagement with him, and for 


that reaſon was Ae to battle all their i 


ſchemes. 


The Senate (as has been jult wentielech had 
granted to Lentulus the commiſſion for reſtoring 
the King; yet it would ſeem that Pompey was 
intriguing to get it for himſelf. An accident, 


which happened at this time, threw an obſtacle 


in the way of their ambition. The ſtatue of 


Jupiter on Mount Alba having been ſtruck by 


thunder, the books of the Sibyls were conſulted; 
and there it was read, F the King of Egypt amber 
to dgſire your help, deny him not your friendſbip; 


5 * aid bim not with your forces; if = do, Jo” z 


1 | Before he had 3 any public office, he attempted to im- 


peach Gabinius of bribery and corruption; but not being able ta 
get an audience of the Pretors, he had the hardineſs to mount the 


Rofira, which was never allowed to a private Citizen, and, 
in a ſpeech to the People, declared Pompey Dictator: But his 


_ preſumption had like to have coſt him dear ; for it raiſed ſuch. 


an indignation in the audience, that he bad much difficulty ta 


efeape with his life. 
6 Eu . Dall 
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ſhall have trouble and danger. "This Oracle, ſo 
pat to the purpoſe, left no room to doubt of its 
being forged; but Cato, who was fiercely zealous 


.againſt reſtoring the King by any means, and 
had the greater part of the Senate on his . 


called up the guardians: of the. books into the 


EKoſtira, to teſtify the paſſage to be genuine. To 
the People it was publickly read and explained; 
and then laid before the Senate, who greedily 
received it; and after a grave debate on this 
ſcruple of religion, came to a reſolution, that it 
ſeemed dangerous to the Republic to reſtore the Ring 


by a multitude. It cannot be imagined, that they 


laid any real ſtreſs on this admonition of the Si- 
byl ; but it was a fair pretext for defeating a pro- 
je& generally diſliked : They were unwilling to 
gratify any man's ambition of” viſiting: the rich 
country of pt at the head of an army; and were 
perſuaded, that, without an army, no man W 
be ſollicitous about going thither. 

Lupus, likewiſe, one of C. Cato's Collegues fits 


moned the Senate, and raiſed an expectation of 


ſome uncommon propoſal from him: It was indeed 
of an extraordinary nature; 70 reviſe and ammul 
that famed act of Cœſar's Conſulſbip, for the diviſion 
of the Campanian lands: He ſpoke long upon it, 
and was heard with much attention; gave great 


Praiſes to Cicero, with ſevere reflettions on Cæſar, 
and expuſtulations with Pompey, who was now 
abroad in the execution of his late commiſſion; 
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in the concluſion he told them, that he would not 
demand the opinions of the particular Senators, Be 


. * had no mind to 9 8 en zo tbe ent. 


T/ he wm 2. Ar, 5 Book IX, 
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Y.3 R. 696. af; 3 animoſity of any; but from the ill humour, 
* which be remembered, when that act firſt paſſed, and 
35 5 Conf, the favour with which be was now heard, he could 


emily colleft the ſenſe of the Houſe, Upon which 
Marcellinus ſaid, ibat be muſt not conclude from their 
Hence, either what they lited or diſliked : That, for 
A 0wn part, and be might anfwer too, he believed, 
for ibe reſt, he _ to jay nothing on the ſubject at 
 Preſent,, becauſe he thought that -the © cauſe of the 
Campanian:/ards ought not to be ger into debate 
in Pompey's abſence. 
This affair being dropt, n 8 Tri- 
8 roſe up and renewed the debate about 
Milos impeachment. of Clodius, and called upon 
Marcellinus, the Conſul elect, to give his opinion 
upon it; who, after inveighing againſt all the 
violences of Clodius, propoſed, that, in the firſt 


place, an allotment of Judges Jhould be made for the 


trial; and after that, the eleftion-of Adiles ; and if 


an one attempted to binder the trial, that he fhould 
blue dtemed a public enemy. The other Conſul elect, 
Philippus, was of the fame mind; bur the Tri- 


ERS. 
pony + . 


bunes, C. Cato and Caſſius, ſpoke againſt it, and 
dere for proceeding io an election before any ſtep 
towards @ trial. When Cicero was called upon to 
ſpeak, he ran through the whole ſeries of. Clodius's 
extravagances, as if be had been accuſing bim already 
at the bar, to the great ſal:sfattion of the Aſſembly ; 
| Auiſtius, the Tribune, ſeconded him, and declared, 
that no buſineſs ſoculd be done before the trial; and 
when the Houſe was going univerſally. into that 
opinion, Clodius began lo ſpeak, with intent to waſte | 
; = reſt * the day; while his ſlaves and followers 

: reit bout, 


Chap. ii, The Roman Hitory, ; 491 


| abuſing ſome of Milo's friends, that the Senate broke 36s Con. 


remaining part of December, which was taken up he "OT 


wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards Ep. he” 


4% - 
ve 


* | 44h 


without, who had ſeized the ſteps and avenues of v. R. £46: * 
the Senate, raiſed ſo great a noiſe of a ſudden, in Bel Chr. 


up in no ſmall burry, and with freſh 2 at 1 
this new inſult. . NY 
There was no more buſineſs done through . 5 


with holidays. Lentulus and Metellus, whoſe. 2 S 3 
Conſulſhip expired with the year, ſet forward I 113 
for their ſeveral governments; the one for Cilici, 
the other for Spain: Lentulus committed tne 
whole direction of his affairs to Cicero; and . 
zellus, unwilling to leave him his enemy, made up* „ 
all matters with him before his departure, al 


1 1• 
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rom Pain. „ 
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